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LYING solo, Capt. Frank M. 
Hawks hurled the Lockheed 
Monoplane “Texaco No. 5” across 
the continent and back in less than 
37 hours flying time, making non- 
stop records both ways. 

The iron nerve and navigating 
skill of Captain Hawks made this 
remarkable flight possible, even 
though he insists modestly, “A fine 
ship, plus good gasoline and oil — 
that’s the answer.” 
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wr Hfistory 


On these record-breaking flights, 
Captain Hawks used Texaco Avia- 
tion Gasoline and Texaco Airplane 
Oil. Only quality products could 
stand such a terrific strain—quality 
characteristic of all Texaco 
Products. 

Flying or motoring... 


TOUR WITH TEXACO! 


TEXACO 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 















Capt. FRANK M. Hawks 


Left New York June 27 at 4:12:51 A. M. 
(E. S. T.) Arrived at Los AngelesJune27 
at 11:23:23 P. M. (E. S.T.) 

7 hours for rest, refueling and adjustments. 

Left Los Angeles June 28 at 6:37:47 A. M. 
(E. 8. T.) Arrived at New York June 29 
at 12:16:03 A. M. (E. 8. T.) 

The plane, a Lockheed Air Express. 

Motor, a425h. p. Pratt& Whitney" Wasp”. 


East to West Record 19 hrs. 10 min. 32sec. 
W estto East Record 17 hrs. 38 min. 16sec. 
Total flying time, 36 bre, 48 min. 48 sec. 
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Can't Fool this 1929 Farmer! 
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“This Boot is so heavy 
it must be good.” 


1900 to 1929. Brief in TIME. Long in 
PROGRESS. Ideas have changed great- 
ly in the past 29 years.-So have most 
GOODS. But not all goods. For in- 
stance, some kinds of rubber boots. 


The farmer in 1900 had the idea that 
the boots he wanted to buy should be 
heavy. Heavy boots meant good boots 
tohim. So he bought heavy ones. They 
were stiff on his feet. At the end of 
the day, they felt like a COUPLE OF 
TONS. He wondered what it was that 
made him DOG-TIRED! 





customers what improvements had been 
made. 

Now look at the cartoon of 1929. A 
1929 storekeeper with 1900 ideas. But 
the farmer has MODERN ideas. HE 
knows that a well-balanced boot is not 
heavy. He wants—Goodrich Rubber 
Boots. He knows they are WELL 
BALANCED. That they will be easy 
on his feet. That they are LIGHT and 
FLEXIBLE. 

27 DIFFERENT rubber compounds 

and fabrics make possible 





The storekeeper of 1900 rec- 
ommended “good, heavy 
boots”. As years went by, 
SOME storekeepers still 
advised the same kind. And 
SOME farmers kept on buy- 
ing them. The same kind 
that were bought and sold 








this Goodrich balance. You 
know how a Goodrich tire 
is made. Many fabrics, 
cords, and rubber com- 
pounds. YEARS OF 
STUDY in the great Good- 
rich laboratories to learn 
how to combine them. The 








TEN YEARS AGO. Just 
because some storekeepers 
didn’t take time to tell théeir 





Goodrich 4-backle all-rub- 
ber gaiter. Light and tough 
—like Goodrich Boots. 


(Goodrich 


result is the famous GOOD- 
RICH SILVERTOWN 
TIRE. It’s a balanced tire. 


“This Boot is so heavy 
it can’t be well balanced.” 


Light and tough. It wears for THOU- 
SANDS of miles more than. the tire of 
1900. BALANCE is the secret. 

You know how heavy an axe is, if 
you hold it at the end of the handle. 
What happens when you move your 
hand closer to the head? It feels pounds 
LIGHTER. You know that is balance. 
Well, Goodrich tires and boots are bal- 
anced the same way. No useless weight. 
Lightness balanced with service. 

Goodrich has made its boots as it has 
made its tires. The same lightness and 
long wear. The same balance. : 

Buy a pair of Goodrich rubber boots. 
Compare them with the: kind you’ve 
been buying. Those 27 different rubber 
compounds and fabrics will keep your feet 
fit. Save you money in LONG WEAR. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio- Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. . 


Rabber Footwear for 
Every Member of the Family 













Gargle with full strength Lister- 
ine night and morning, espe- 
cially during winter weather 
It inhibits the development of 
sore throat, and checks it 
should it develop. 





How to prevent a cold 


Physicians say that most colds 


are caused when germs are 
transferred from the hands to 
food which then enters the 
mouth. They advise rinsing 
the hands with a little Lister- 
ine before every meal. 


KILLS 


200,000,000 









Something to it. 
There’s something to a 
dentifrice that wins lead- 
ership in 4 years. Lister- 


ine Tooth Paste, 25¢. 















At the jirst sign of SORE THROAT 
GARGLE with LISTERINE 


TEVER make the mistake of underesti- 

mating the menace of a cold or sore 
throat. Either may develop into serious or 
fatal complications. You can probably 
recall such a case among your friends. 
Statistics show that every year respiratory 
diseases cause more than a million deaths. 

At the first sign of a troubled throat 
gargle with full strength Listerine and call 
your physician. If the irritation is mild, 
Listerine will usually check it. If it is not, 
the doctor will diagnose the real trouble and 
treat it properly. 


4 


Kills germs in 15 seconds 
Against ordinary colds and sore throat, 
however, full strength Listerine is amaz- 
ingly effective. It has nipped in the bud 
thousands of cases of sore throat. That is 
because it is fatal to germs which cause 
infection. 

Even such virulent organisms as the 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 


GERMS 


Typhosus (typhoid) in counts ranging to 
200,000,000 are killed by it in 15 seconds. 
Repeated tests in bacteriological labora- 
tories of national repute prove this beyond 
question. 


Hlarmless to tissue 

Yet Listerine used full strength is abso- 
lutely safe to use in any body cavity—an 
ideal antiseptic not only harmless to tissue, 
but actually soothing and healing in effect. 

Remembering that the mouth 1s the open 
door for infection, protect yourself by 
gargling with Listerine at least twice a day. 


Mothers, note this 

And if you wish to be particularly careful, 
rinse the hands with Listerine before each 
meal; for hands are among the principa 
carriers of disease. This is good advice to 
mothers about to prepare food for children. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Lou's; 
Mo., U. S. A. 


IN 15 SECONDS 
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T would be an advantage to the entire 

live stock and meat industry if there 
were fewer fluctuations in prices. The 
trouble, however, is not with the prices. 
Prices are merely the means whereby the 
available supply is fitted to the current 
demand. Fluctuations in prices merely 
reflect fluctuations in supply and demand, 
particularly fluctuations in supply. 


Since fresh meat is perishable, the in- 
fluence on the price from changes in the 
supply or demand must be immediate. It 
is only through quick changes in the 
price that gluts in the market are cleared 
or additional supplies are brought to the 
market. 


When meat accumulates, competition 
forces prices down so as to make stocks 
move. The consumer has no trouble 
finding all the meat he wants. 





































The Price of Mear 


When the supply of meat is short, it is 
not so easy to fill orders, and prices go up. 


Supply and demand not only affect 
prices on the total amount of meat avail- 
able but also on the different kinds, qual- 
ities, and weights, each of which is 
affected differently. 


The packer has to cope with many un- 
certainties in the handling of dressed 
meat; widely fluctuating supplies both in 
quantity and variety, changes in indus- 
trial conditions, the weather, competi- 
tion with other foods, fluctuating prices 
of by-products, all affect the price that 
the packer can get for meat and thereby 
the price that he can afford to pay for 
live stock. 


Swift & Company will co-operate on 
any policy that will so regulate the mar- 
keting of live stock as to steady the price 
of meat and thereby of live stock. 


Swift & Company 


U.S.A. 
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The general property tax is 50 years out of date—It penalizes farming—It 
should be replaced, at least in part, by state income taxes 


By RICHARD T. ELy 


LL taxes should normally 

and regularly come out of 
laa income. Property taxes 

are only an indirect way of getting at income, 

and a very antiquated way, at that. We are 
far behind the times in our system of taxation. The experience 
of the world in the last 50 years has shown the practicability of 
getting a large proportion of all taxes from incomes. These may 
be supplemented and should be supplemented by reasonable 
property taxes, but in the case of farm land, the property tax 
should never go beyond 1 per cent of selling value. 

I introduce these statements, as the chief conclusions of this 
brief study of general property taxes as applied to farming, and 
the desirability of substituting state income taxes in their place. 
And now let us consider public expenditure in general, the 
necessity for it, and our ability to provide the money. 

Governmental expenditures are made by federal, state and 
local governments, and the table below shows broadly how these 


Cost of Government, 1890—1926* 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1890 1903 1913 1923 1926 
Federal $291 $475 $692 $3,885 $3,936 
State ae 77 182 383 1,244 1,546 
Local ee 913 1,844 5,136 6,141 
Combined.... $855 $1,570 $2,919 $10,265 $11,623 


expenditures are divided, and also shows the trend. It will 
be observed that it is the local governments that have more 
rapidly increasing expenditures, compared to the expendi- 
tures of federal and state governments. 

Nearly 50 per cent of federal expenditures are incurred 
on account of past debts, and if we avoid wars, this part 
of the federal budget will decrease. On the other hand, 
the expenditures to satisfy common needs— 
i.e, to promote the general health and welfare of 





the people—are increasing continuously for all governmental 
agencies, whether federal, state or local. 


What We Want Costs Money 


T is the increasing insistence on making expenditures to pro- 

mote the general welfare that runs up our taxes, and the 
Pressure is simply irresistible. We all want better roads, and 
we demand better education for our children. Even if the men 
Would acquiesce in letting public expenditures for education 
stand still, the women would not. 


*From “Cost of Government in the United States, 1926-27,” 


Director, Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities 


Again, almost every new invention and 
discovery seems inevitably to increase public 
expenditures. There is an increasing sense 
of public obligation to promote the welfare of the individual. 

The improvements in medicine, fot example, emphasize public 
health, and this greatly increases state and’ local expenditures. 
There has been marvelous improvement in the health of the 
people, and the length of human life, and this has been largely 
due to public medical care, which means public expenditures. 

We are reminded of what Montesquieu long ago said—that 
every increase in liberty increases public expenditures; and this 
is the universal law, and knows no exception. Improvement in 
honest administration and intelligence simply increases the 
pressure on the public agencies to do those things that will 
promote the public interest. 


The Automobile Has (hanged Many Things 


S another illustration of the enormous increase in public 
expenditures due to discoveries and improvements, take the 
case of the automobile. In all lists of public expenditures, we 
find roads standing up toward the top with education. We 


Our splendid new roads, so pleasant to travel, so necessary 
for cheap transportation— , 
















Our splendid new schools, the door of oppor- 

tunity for our children—all rest on the un- 

sound and crumbling foundation of an 
obsolete taxing system 


must have better roads on account of automobiles. Then 
we must have traffic police, and we must increase the expen- 
ditures for the protection of life and property, because 
rapidity in transport has increased the facilities and oppor- 
tunities for robbery and destruction. 

One hundred years ago, the minister of public finance 
in France held up before the French Assembly the budget 
showing expenditure for the year, which amounted to 1,000 
millions of francs—say $200,000,000. He used words some- 
what like these, “Gentlemen, contemplate this budget! 
You have never seen its like before, and you will never see 
its equal again.” He thought that France would never again 
have so large a budget; but as a matter of fact, never since then 
has a budget been so small, and now it seems trifling as com- 
pared with the 1927 French budget of $1,800,000,000, or nine 
times as much. 

Now the income of the country is large enough to defray 
public expenditures, even though they increase, and must 
increase, as we meet our common needs through public expendi- 
tures. 

The question is not “‘can we pay our taxes?”’ but “how can 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
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we get the tax burden properly distributed, according to ability 
to pay?” 

We must realize that while these changes in 
tures have gone on, we have in most parts of the country con- 
tinued to use the antiquated system of the property tax to meet 
the public need. 

The general property tax means a tax 
real property. The farmer has to pay an increasing burden of 
taxes, even in cases where his income has not increased. Values 
of farm property may come down, but it does not usually happen 
that assessments go down as rapidly. There is always a lag 
and in some cases assessments are not reduced because the taxes 
are needed to support the schools. 

Something else has happened. The population has become 
more mobile than ever before; people can move and do move in 
great numbers from place to place, and from the farms to the 
cities; services are becoming generalized, and, at the same time, 
the taxes remain local and the farmer bears the burden. 

He educates children who go to the cities as soon as they 
become productive. In many parts of the country, he has to 
help construct and maintain highways which add little or nothing 
to the value of his farm and, in some cases, lessen the value 
very greatly. 


public expendi- 


almost altogether on 


General Property Tax Unfair 


E can not escape the conclusion that we must either get 

away altogether from taxing land on its selling value, or 
else we must lessen the tax and in some way or another propor- 
tion it to the farmers’ net income, while at the same time reach- 
ing vast incomes throughout the country which pay little or no 
taxes. 

Let us get at the situation from a somewhat different angle. 
In the Mississippi Valley, land has been held at high prices, 
because the owners have expected it would continue to yield an 
increasing income. This expectation has produced high land 
values, and farm owners have paid taxes on what has been 
called ‘‘anticipation.”” So long as land values continued to 
increase, and anticipation was realized, all apparently went 
well, although taxes have always been heavy in proportion to 
net incorne. 

Now, the lands that were increasing in value have fallen, and 
we have seen the result in many foreclosures of mortgages. 


Incomes Measure “Ability to Pay”’ 


T is only when taxes are based on incomes that they are based 

upon something real. If they are based upon selling values, 
they are more or less upon hope. As a measure of actual ‘‘ability 
to pay,” on which all authorities agree taxation should be 
based, the income tax 


The Farm Journal 


farmer makes in the course of his farm operations. A system of 
state taxes on expenditures, and particularly on purchases of 
luxuries, would go far to equalize tax burdens. 


Lessons of the Gasoline Tax 


HE gasoline tax yields enormous revenues, and has helped to 

that extent to lessen the tax upon farmers; but this really 
is only a beginning. The tax on gasoline which now exists in 
every state is not only on luxury travel, but on expenditures for 
necessities as well. 

It is, however, roughly in proportion to ability to pay, because 
it taxes heavily owners of expensive cars, while the consumption 
of gasoline for the modest Ford and Chevrolet is much less. 
Furthermore, those. who travel widely from one end of the 
country to the other pay proportionately. 

This tax has become a permanent part of our system of taxa- 
tion and will never disappear. Taxes upon cosmetics, upon 
expenditures in beauty parlors, upon amusements, etc., could be 
made to yield considerable revenue, and lessen the taxes that 
exist upon the land. 

Incidentally, the universal gasoline tax furnishes us with 
a useful idea for a practicable method of bringing the proceeds 
of state income and expenditure taxes back to counties and 
townships, where that is necessary. Probably the abolition of 
all assessment and tax-collecting officials for units smaller than 
counties and boroughs would be a step forward. 

In this connection, I note a speaker at a recent conference of 
the National Tax Association said: ‘‘At tax time the farmer 
finds his assessment in the hands of untrained elective officers, 
many of whom do not know their duties and almost none of 
whom are free to apply the statutory measures for valuation 
without regard for political considerations. If he is dissatisfied 
with his original assessment, he has the privilege of appealing to 
a board of review whose members are likely to be even less com- 
petent than the original assessor. 

‘When he pays his taxes, he may find that an extra 1 per 
cent or more has been added as a collection fee. This pays for 
the luxury of having the collection made by a township or other 
similar local official, although for a two-cent postage stamp he 
could have mailed his payment direct to the county-seat, as is 
now being done in about three-fourths of the states. 

Must we maintain a host of antiquated official positions that 
exist primarily because our forefathers created them in the days 
of ox-carts and birch-bark canoes?” 

It is, I suppose, unnecessary to enlarge on the difficulties of 
the period through which agriculture has been passing. The 
establishment of something like a national policy for farming 
portends brighter days. And a more enlightened policy on 
taxes, if it can be established, will greatly hasten agricultural 


recovery. 
New Policy 





is by far the most ac- 
curate. 

The old principle that 
‘“‘possession of property 
implies an income,” 
while generally true, 
falls down woefully sail come 
when we ask whether 
the income is in pro- poucA 
portion to the property s1GHWA 
held. It was never an ECONOM 
accurate measure, and AL WELFARE 
its shortcomings have Pus TILITIES 
never been so plain as MISCELLANE 
when applied to taxes 
on farming in the last 
15 years. 
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Needed Quickly 
NTAL EXPENDITURES HE necessity for 
placing the tax bur- 
“BS LOCAL den more fairly is be- 
: : : yond question. In an 
= = | address at Duluth more 
== | than ps years — | 
— | a made the statement— 
a — | which has received the 
2 approval of such au- 
= =| thorities as Dr. Eric 
} 3 Englund and Ex-Gov- 
I all ernor Frank O. Lowden 
= ae —that ‘Taxes on farm 
an Se eee lands are steadily and 
; rapidly approximating 

the annual value of farm 





Probably the income 
tax has been as well 
developed in Wisconsin as anywhere, and it worked especially 
well in earlier years, before extremists made it more or less 
odious through the publicity of tax returns. I was a resident 
of Wisconsin when the tax was introduced. It was modest in 
amount, progression was reasonable, exemptions were fair, 
making the burden rest upon the great mass of the people. 
And for large incomes it was more than for smaller ones. I can 
testify that the tax was paid willingly in the early years. It 
appealed to everybody’s sense of fairness and honesty. It offset 
miscellaneous personal property taxes, and these ought every- 
where to be abolished, because the yield is small and is most 
oppressive on honest and upright people. 

Probably the second-best measure of “ability to pay” is 
provided by the personal expenditures of the individual 
family, apart from the business expenditures, such as those a 


' lands; and in a period 
varying from state to state, but in most of the states in a rela- 
tively short period—a period so short that some of us may live 
to see it, if the movement continues unchecked— the taxes will 
absorb farm land values, the farmers’ land will be confiscated 
by the state and our farmers will become virtual tenants of the 
state.” 

I do not now believe that this dismal situation will come to 
pass, because I do believe that the move in that direction will 
be checked by a reversal of tax policies along the lines I have 
been discussing. But this will not come about except by effort 
and agitation, and must be based upon the unquestionable 
findings of independent research agencies. 

The problems of a better system of taxation are not easy 4m 
simple of solution. But they can be solved if the situation 
faced honestly and the truth told without fear. 
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}(igh - farming at 


( | mwood —By TIM WEBB 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
/ 5 Somebody told me the other day that there are parts 
/ of the country where they do not have poison-ivy. I 
do not know whether this is so, but I want to say that 
fit is, the farm people in those parts are certainly to be envied. 

We have plenty of poison-ivy around Elmwood Farm. It is 
not a pest, in the sense that it crowds out cultivated crops or 
poisons livestock or anything like that. But you can’t let a 
fence or a tree alone for any length of time at all, before you 
find that nasty vine with its shiny green leaves getting a start 
again. 

Of course the ivy is not so hard to kill, if you have the time 
toput on it. But it makes its big growth just at the times when 
the farmer is busiest with regular work, and it is simply impos- 
sible to be patrolling the farm all summer to keep the stuff cut 
down. 

Speaking of cutting it down, I wish you or some of your smart 
readers would tell me what is the best way to kill the ivy. I 
know several ways, and have tried most of them, including 
cutting, digging out, salt, straw and fire, but every system is 
more trouble and takes more time than the last. What is really 
the best, easiest, least dangerous and most likely to be perma- 
nent? Let’s hear. 

We finally cleaned out all our 1928 potatoes—and bad luck to 
that bad season! Two or three of my certified-seed customers 
didn’t buy this year, and this gave me some trouble until I 


The camel still has his uses in the desert places of Palestine 


out on the crop as soon as I know myself. It looks promising. 

As I get around the country a little on one errand or another, 
I have been asking different people what they thought about the 
new Marketing Act and the Federal Farm Board. 

So far, I have not been able to find there is much interest in 
the subject. Most farmers around here grow field crops—hay, 
corn, some wheat, potatoes—and various truck crops, and the 
main cash producer is fluid milk. They nearly all say that 
co-operative selling, except for milk, is not adapted to these 
products. It’s all right for the farmer in California, or Texas, 
or Illinois, but not around here. 

Probably you will be disappointed in this report, Mr. Editor, 
but this is what farmers in this neighborhood are saying. T.W. 
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Peter Tumbledown is a great believer in proper implements and 
tools, at least to the extent that he is always willing to borrow 
from his neighbors, and never makes the slightest effort to return 
them. Seems to think when he borrows a thing it’s his. About 
twice every year the neighbors have to organize a ‘‘Get-Our-Tools- 
Back-From-Peter Day.” 
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The New CAR—®B) WALT MASON 


HEN first a voter buys a car, he’s so afraid that dirt 
~ will mar its shining surface, he will spend his energy 
for hours on end; he’ll take a costly chamois skin 
and polish it outside and in, and use a magnifying 
glass inspecting nickel knobs and brass, and if he sees a 


speck of dust, or notes a little flake of rust, he throws 
some seven fits in line, and chills run up and down his 











could get around and find spine. He jaws the chil- 
some one to take their => Ss dren and repeat, and 
places, tells them where to put 

We kept on feeding their feet, and threatens 
what we could, and to divorce his wife if she 


worked off the balance 
slowly through the win- ib 
ter and spring. Any- 
how, in one way or an- 

other we cleaned out the 

‘op in time to make 
toom for this year’s pro- 
duction, which we are 
how in the midst of 


_ The dry weather in 
‘ate July and August 
didn’t help the spuds 
any, but we had some 
luck with wandering 
house, about it. 


showers in August, and 
the wet weather that fol- 
lowed gave us enough 
moisture to come through 





(LITTLE LESSONS from Life |, 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Calf Love 


digging. I HEAR your Joe’s going around with that Thomp- 

son girl: week before last, he took her to the 

football game. ‘Twice this week in town to the mov- 
ies. Generally walks home with her from school. 

And I’hear you’re making fun of him, around the 


Why? Because you have a half-unconscious regret 


Continued on page 39 


brings sorrow to his life 
\ by eating candy in the 
wain, and leaving on the 
plush a stain. But when 
he’s owned two cars or 
three it doesn’t grieve 
him much to see the good 
old bus all splashed with 
mire from radiator cap 
to tire. And if a fender’s 
hammered flat he grins 
|| and lets it go at that. He 
lets it stand out in the 
gale assaulted by the 
rain and hail, and if 
some chickens build 
their nests where once he 
proudly seated guests, he 
doesn’t care a_ tinker’s 
hoot, just so the blamed 








on. I will give you some 
report of how we come 


—— old bus will scoot. 
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Tax Burdens Next 


| i is a little too optimistic, no doubt, to assume that the passage 
of the Marketing Act and the impending passage of the 
farmers’ tariff bill will shortly place the farming business uni- 
versally ‘‘on Easy Street.” 

Problems remain. And one of the most trying of these is the 
growing burden of state, county and local taxes. Plainly some- 
thing must be done about them. Dr. ELy’s contribution on a 
previous page is the first 
of a number of studies 
that we shall present to 


Distress of the Deserving 


The Farm Journal 


that in their judgment it was his duty to get rid of the Money 
at his disposal as rapidly as possible, the theory being that there 
is more where that came from. Mr. LEGGE holds, on the con. 
trary, that the revolving fund must be used in a way which wil] 
result if possible in a permanent improvement in the farmer’ 
incomes - 

“These views are as divergent as the poles and they can not 
be compromised . . If there were any reason to believe 
that the nation would contribute endless hundreds of million 
to the support of agriculture, there might be a good deal to say 
for the policy of scattering the Farm Board fund about as sooy 
as possible. The probability that such sums will be available 
is, however, extremely remote . . . ; 

“It took eight years to get the present law and appropriation: 
and it would take twice as long to get another appropriatioy 
half as large. If the farmers’ representatives were as concerned 
over the situation of their constituents as they pretend to be, 
they would be insisting upon the utmost caution and the utmos 
administrative skill in the handling of the present fund. In 
short, they would welcome the appointment of Mr. LEccg, 
far abler man than they had any reason to expect would serve 
for the small salary attached by Congress to the post.” 

Nothing much can be added to that statement, unless to say 
that no attack on the Farm Board need be heeded, until one 
comes from some person at least equal in caliber to the men on 
Mr. LEGGE’s board. 


What's In It? 


OU may be astonished, as we were, to know that there has 
not been in existence, anywhere, a complete list of the chemi- 

cal plant-food ingredients of the common fertilizing materials, 
All this information js 
available in different 
places, but nowhere 





Our Folks in early issues. = 


could it be found col 
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The Sniping (Sone bl By SURPLAS 
. “THAT - . ~\ — ~—-e 5. 
‘Begins eee NY / i 
HE ‘“‘honeymoon”’ i Af 
period for the Federal y\e 
Farm Board appears to <\ 
be over, or drawing to a 2 
close. Enemies of farm- 5 WN 


ing, and enemies of this 
particular experiment in 
farm legislation, who 
have been mutely lurking 
in cyclone cellars and 
behind trees, are begin- 
ning to venture forth. 
Murmurs of dissent 
and criticism are being 
heard in various quarters, 
and notably in the halls 
of Congress, where the 
members of the Farm 
Board were put through 
an unnecessary amount ; 
of grilling before the ’ 
Senate was permitted to : 
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lected in one spot. 


é ) r me 
Unive me ran | [WHATS THE) We say “could,” be 
OUR PROBLEMS) | “rs mang cause we thereupon went 

A 3 bong to work and compiled a 
Lstow | complete list of fertiliz- 


{~ ers, with their average 
analyses. Of course, this 
does not mean manufac- 
turers’ trade-marked fer- 
tilizers, but the basic 
materials out of which 
they are made up. 

If you want to know 
what’s in a_ particular 
| fertilizing material, write 
us. We had hoped to 
get the complete list 
printed in The Farm 
Journal before this. 
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Stop the Car 


: AO HERE is something 
Meee OO" in the rush of auto 
mobile travel that grips 
the mind and the soul. 
Every driver will testify 
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confirm their appoint- 





that a kind of hypnotic 





ments. 

In Congress, the criti- 
cism mostly takes the 
form of demanding why the Board has done so little for farmers, 
and particularly for wheat-growers. Such a demand discloses 
a surprising lack of good faith, or good sense, or both. 

We are not great admirers of the Chicago Tribune, but that 
powerful newspaper now and then manages to hit the nail 
squarely on the head. Speaking of the examination of Mr. 
LEGGE before the Senate Committee, the Tribune said: 

“Any one who expected that the Farm Board would spring 
into full motion from the jump-off must be singularly unaware 
of the theory and practise of administration. As a matter of 
fact, the Farm Board could be criticized with much greater 
justice for appropriating as much as $40,000,000 in two months 
than for failing to appropriate the remaining $460,000,000 
which is to be placed at its disposal. 

“The questioning of Mr. LEGGE has disclosed a vital difference 
of opinion regarding the Board’s function, a difference in which 
the farmers of the country and particularly of the central states 
are greatly concerned. Mr. LEGGE’s questioners plainly implied 


that half- 


It actually looks as if he were going to keep an eye on 


spell sometimes seizes 
him. He drives as in 2 
trance. And admonitions 
to pause and admire the view, or to assuage the family urge 
for hot dogs, fall on deaf ears. 

There is too much of this. For one thing, it means that some 
times we can hardly force ourselves to stop at the famous places, 
the historical and beauty spots that abound in every region. 
Perhaps we shall never pass this way again. And what record 
of miles-per-day-driven can compare with the memories © 
lovely places and interesting things seen and enjoyed? 


Good Forests for Bad Farms 


EW YORK State has just planted its first trees on its first 
state-bought land under the Hewitt Act. 470,000 young 
trees are to be set out on 530 acres purchased in Cortland county. 
Our ancestors toiled mightily to get rid of the trees and get 
the country into farm land. Forests were enemies. And here 
we go back-tracking the long road trying to get “marginal 
farm lands back into trees. It’s a great life! 
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f the money [r 
that ther | , ; 
on the cop. j Consider These Figures, Please 
A which will 3 years ago 2 years ago Last 
‘he farmery Millions of - Millions of az 
il Agricultural Imports dollars dollars dollars 
hey Can not Hi Group 00—Animals and animal products, edible jaa 125 135 150 
1 to believe i Group ° —— —— = inedible... . on pee s79 
rroup egetable products, edible. ° ‘ S32 820 
of Millions || Group 2 Vegetable products, inedible. . . 673 578 542 
deal to say aoe ; a a a ee Me - ia 372 $3,300,000,000 356 $33,216,000,000 300 $3,231,000,000 
out as soon | 
° available i Group 5 Bese dt pa: 2 273 B05 
| Group 6 Metals 353 mm 469 
ropriation; case 8 Chemicske eens haaw Ge 777,000,000 142 745,000,000 146 858,000,000 
Propriation 
; concerned i} Group 9—Miscellaneous. ............-++++eeeeeee 175 175,000,000 185 185,000,000 202 202,000,000 
end to be, co ee eee $4,252,000,000 $4, 146,000,000 $4,291,000,000 
the utmost | Sas aaa , ; ; . 2 4 2 916 2 ap 
fund. i } Total att oy gms ee. - aie abana _ $3,300,000,000 sine $3,216,000,000 _ $3,231,000,000 
4 I 1 . a wee ini oo . ; ; 
LEGGE, a | SOWIE. s cwdciseiecaxsessuesese, Se 755,000,000 315 699,000,000 238 619,000,000 
ould serve i —— — — ———- 
r= ij} All other agricultural imports............ : $2,545,000,000 $2,517,000,000 $2,612,000,000 
i Deduct wood products................. 372 372,000,000 356 356,000,000 369 369,000,000 
less to say | Pe a a esamann é. i 
until one i Competitive Agricultural Imports . . . 2,173,000,000 $2,161,000,000 2,243,000,000 
he men on 
i All figures for fiscal years ending June 30. All figures from official statements, U. 8. Department of Commerce 
| 
there has 
_— ~More and More | 
aterials, ’ AVWn 
mato and Still More | 
different | 
Bese Coming in to displace the production of American farms—Total | 
aa” -" exceeds $2,000,000,000 for each of the last three years 
pon went 
mpiled a ITH Congress in the throes of trying to get the that the exclusion of even this limited amount of farm produce 
 fertiliz- Hawley-Smoot tariff bill whipped into shape, from our country would do more for the prosperity of agriculture 
average this may be a good time to remind everybody of than the Board’s $500,000,000, and do it far more quickly. 
urse, this the vast proportions which the import of farm Enemies of farming and of protection to farming are apt to 
nanufac- products has attained. pooh-pooh an item of $800,000,000, although they show a cer- 
rked fer- As can be seen from the table printed above, more than three- tain respect for $2,000,000,000, as well they may. They point 
ie basic fourths of our total imports are of an agricultural nature. Some out that $800,000,000 is only from 5 to 7 per cent of the total 
f which of these, notably tea, coffee, cocoa and rubber, are not produced farm income, and that these increased sales would amount only 
), in this country—probably can not be produced here for a con- to an increase of about $125 per farm per year. 
to know siderable time to come—and do not displace a similar product Nothing could be more misleading. For such statements 
articular which we do or can produce. In other words, they are not now completely ignore the cumulative effect which variations in the 
al, write competitive with the products of our own farms. supply of a commodity have upon its price. 
oped to But after we have deducted these four commodities, and have , : . 
te list also left out wood products, to be on the safe side, the figures Small Change mn Supply, Large Change in Price 
a Farm show that for each of the last three years the “competitive TUDIES have been made of this phenomenon, and with 
his. imports’ have exceeded $2,000,000,000 each year. And more- various results. But it may be established as a general 
over, the figure for the last fiscal year was $2,243,000,000—the principle that a small surplus of a standard product depresses 
var highest point yet attained. the price, and a small shortage advances the price, both far 
This is an enormous volume of goods. Expressed in terms of beyond a proportionate amount. In some extreme cases, a varia- 
nething farm land acreage, these imports displace or throw out of pro- tion of supply only 5 per cent from normal has advanced or 
f auto- duction at least 50,000,000 acres of farm land, or roughly depressed the price as much as 30 per cent. 
it grips 1,000,000 farms of average size. Consider, then, the probable effect of a shrinkage of 5 per 
le soul. There is no use in entering on an argument .as to whether cent in the supply of farm commodities, if that amount of 
testify these two billions of imports are or are not “competitive.” imports were to be excluded by the new tariff. 
ypnotic Opponents of proper protection to farming, and those who are It would operate in different ways on different commodities, 
Seizes Interested in importing these products, point out that the no doubt. A given product might or might not advance in 
air largest three items are sugar, silk and furs, and they declare _— price. Or it might advance immediately, and then slowly fall 
nitions that these do not really compete with our beet-sugar, or with again as increased home production made up the deficit from 
y urge our cotton, wool and rayon. And to the claim that the banana the loss of imports. 
| Is a direct competitor of our orange, apple, pear, peach, grape But no ingenious course of reasoning can show that farming 
rs and fruits in general, they are disposed to retort “ridiculous.” would not be better off, at the least by increased sales to the 
ithe yy te oe #9 value of the products excluded, and more likely by an advance 
poor What Imports are Competitive ? in agricultural prices of many times that amount. 
al T is a waste of time to argue the point, since it hinges on the This is especially probable if the new tariff bill results in 
meaning to be given to the word ‘‘competitive.’’ Those who important shifts in production, as it should. Herein is the hope 
want the domestic market for the American farmer, like our- for growers of products of which we produce a surplus for export, 
selves, will give the word the broadest meaning and application. the classic example of which is wheat. These farmers may 
Those who want free imports, to keep the prices of foods and expect to profit, not by an expansion of their sales, but by a 
first fibers depressed, will try to confine the word to its narrowest reduction of the supply of these particular crops. There will be 
young ae. an irresistable attraction tending to draw individuals out of such 
ant. . But even then, by ruling out every possible import, and re- fields into lines where there is a relative shortage, caused by a 
d get solving every doubt against the American farmer, the imports drop in imports. 
1 here that are ‘‘competitive” in the strictest sense can not be reduced As to what this would probably amount to, in dollars, there 
inal” below seven or eight hundred million dollars per year. is no way of knowing except by trial. And it is this trial 
i That is an enormous sum. And with due respect to the which we are still hopeful that Congress and the President will 
Marketing Act and the Federal Farm Board, it seems certain provide, by the new tariff schedules now being worked out. 
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cA new story of the money of Lucky Lou Stinson, 
and a young man who went away to sea 





By SAMUEL MERWIN 


Illustrated by HARRY H. A. BURNE 


HARLIE JANES dodged through the menacing lines 
of trucks and taxicabs and hurried into the North 
Station. There was just time to snatch up his evening 
paper and make his jostling way across the concourse 
to the Coventry train. 

He was a personable young man, strongly enough built, 
springy of step (the daily grind of office work hadn’t dulled him 
yet), with a distinctly reddish tinge in his hair and brows, blue 
eyes with rather more than the usual amount of pigment (which 
gave them a vivid quality) and freckles. On the present oc- 
casion, the reddish brows were drawn intently together, and the 
pleasantly wide mouth was set. He saw nothing much of what 
was about him the hurrying suburban crowd, the 
lights and the moving advertisements and the glint of marble 
—even the pretty girl standing by a brand-new suitcase who 
eyed him discreetly. 

Because he felt that he must be alone, he dropped into the 
rear seat of the smoking-car. Settled there—moody, self- 
absorbed—he opened up his newspaper, but whatever his eyes 
may have caught in the way of headlines failed to penetrate as 
far as his brain. 

The trouble with him was Sue Hemingway. When he looked 
at the spacious, shiny, new North Station, he saw only Sue. 
When his eyes turned from the news-stand back to the hurrying, 
tired-looking evening crowd, they could distinguish only Sues. 
Any pretty girl standing discreetly by a suitcase was merely a 
Sue. 

Charlie had one definite human quality. When he reached 
the boiling point, he boiled. Perhaps because he was redheaded. 

Cheek on hand, he gazed out moodily at the familiar land- 
scape: the backyards of a slum; a neatly kept public playground 
with a baseball diamond, backstop and stands; a brickyard 
with a steeply inclined track for the little cars from the clay- 
pit; suburban stations with their rows of wives and daughters 
waiting in smart cars; hilly green open country, a tumbling 
brook, crags of rock, and a fleecy late afternoon sky. A cock 
pheasant, strolling across a pasture, heard the train and darted 
from view. 


ft 
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“REDHEAD 






Mrs. Hemingway and Sue 
stood excitedly by 


Charlie banged a strong fist down on the window-sill. “We'll 
settle this thing right now!’’ he muttered—“‘tonight!”’ 


II 


HE Hemingways lived in a small yellow house on a side 

street not far from the public library. There was a tall 
hedge of privet in front, with a neat patch of lawn behind it. 
Mr. Hemingway worked about the place evenings and Satur- 
days, mowing the lawn, trimming the hedge, weeding the path 
that led in to the comfortable veranda, generally tinkering 
about. 

He was a thin man of forty-something, but he appeared to be 
nearer fifty-something He had begun as a practising lawyer, 
but found the industrial and financial world of today, with its 
infinitely complicated legal tangles, rather more than his sort 
of mind could keep pace with; accordingly, years back, he had 
settled down at a routine desk in the law department of an 
insurance company in the city. He was a good citizen; a steady 
worker in town and church affairs. 

There were rather deep lines in his face. He seldom talked 
much. Like his Yankee neighbors, he kept his inner thoughts 
to himself. Charlie, during his ’teens when he and Sue were in 
high school and playing around together, had thought him 4 
severe man; but later came to see that he was beaten down, 
shy, even (on rare occasions) wistful. Mr. Hemingway liked 
the boy, and let his feelings slip (on these rare occasions) In un- 
expected little confidences. Never with many words, of course 
—merely fleeting glimpses of what thoughts were stirring behind 
the patient eyes. 

This, usually, in the evening, when he was fussing about the 
little front yard and Charlie was waiting for Sue to come down- 
stairs. They always chatted about things, this middle-aged man 
and the redheaded boy. Sue always helped her mother with the 
dinner dishes, and dressed after that. And she always took her 
time about it. Nobody could hurry Sue. Even her own parents. 
That streak of independence, however veiled by her easy 8 
humor, colored everything the girl did. 
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N this particular evening, Charlie had to muster all his 
() courage to set out, in the small car he was driving that 
year, toward the Hemingways. What if she should answer him 
with a decided, final “‘no’’? She might. She certainly would if 
that happened to be how she felt at the moment. She always 
spoke and acted as she felt. Or kept still. She never weighed 
possible consequences of word or act, but lived, frankly and with 
4 sort of unanswerable unconscious wisdom, in the moment, 
in the now. 

Charlie knew well enough that he was afraid of her. For a 
vear he’d dodged the issue. She might laugh, if he got serious. 
And he’d be tragically serious, once the ice was broken. He 
knew that. It was a weakness, probably. A failure in humor, 
or something. But he couldn’t help it. He’d have to be him- 
self. And his whole life was at stake. He knew he was old- 
fashioned about it, but couldn’t help that, either, 

If Mr. Hemingway hadn’t been sitting on the old horse-block, 
Charlie would have driven desperately past the house. But he 
was seen, and had to pull up. Mr. Hemingway, in his shirt 
sleeves, with a rake lying across his gaunt knees, was turning 
the pages of a magazine; but before Charlie could descend from 
the car, he slipped the periodical under himself and sat on it. 

“How are you, Charlie?” said he. 

“Oh, so-so.” 

‘“How’s business?”’ 

“All right, I suppose.”’ 
shoes—but not very far in. 
you do? 

“Sue isn’t down yet.” 

There was a long silence. Mr. Hemingway got out his pipe; 
scraped, knecked, filled and lit it. A shy grin touched the lean 
face. ‘“Well,’’ he remarked, ‘‘you almost caught me that time, 
Charlie.” 

“Caught you?” 

“Yeah. At my secret vice.” 

He produced the magazine. 
with yachts and motor-boats. 


Charlie was in leather-soles-for-men’s- 
It was just a job. But what could 


It was a publication dealing 
“T buy these every month. Keep 
‘em in the barn . ” He sighed. “I’ve never owned a 
boat, and never will. Not a chance. But I’m just enough of 
an old fool to look over the pictures and plans and go day- 
dreaming.” 

Charlie nodded sympathetically. Though himself a native of 
Coventry, his folks had come up from Cape Cod, where two 
grandfathers and a great-grandfather had commanded clipper 
ships on innumerable voyages around Cape Horn. The sea was 
n his blood. While his father and mother were living, they’d 
kept the old cottage on the Cape, and Charlie had handled a 
tiller and a sheet before he was six. 





Later he’d gone on cruises as a member 





of amateur crews. He knew a little of 
coastwise navigation. It was really the 
one thing he’d dreamed of going into. 
But how could you? The sailing ships 
were gone. And steam was a machine 
proposition. There wasn’t even a decent 
living in it, unless you got in at the 
office end. 

“Here, now.’”’ Mr. Hemingway gazed 
hungrily at a photogravure of a 56-foot 
Diesel-motor cruiser. ‘“That’s something 
like! Just the right size. No bigger. I’d 
insist on handling her myself. Yet she’d 
have to be enough of a boat to stand up 


You will surely 
enjoy this story by 
Samuel Merwin, a 


seven million dol- 
lars, and Charlie 
Janes’ remarkable 
sea voyage. 





Our Folks. 


tale of romance, of 





Mr. Merwin is the writer of some of 
our best fiction, such as ““This World’s 
a Stage,”’ “‘Silk,’”’ ““More Stately Man- 
sions,” “Lady Can Do,” “Annabel at 
Sea,” and many others. We are pleased 
to be able to present “‘Redhead” to 
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in her fine skin and with big, lustrous brown eyes. She had the 
rare gift of standing, moving, sitting with poise and with a 
definite grace. She was capable, too. Made her own clothes, 
and there wasn’t a more daintily dressed girl in Coventry. She 
simply had a gift at design and color. A touch. That side of 
her always baffled him. 

But she never seemed baffled. She took him as she took 
everything, even life itself—for granted. There waS a slender 
beauty about her arms and hands as about her legs and feet. 
Her nose was straight, her face perfectly oval, her mouth an 
exquisitely chiseled center of disturbance. At least it disturbed 
Charlie—so deeply that he had never, of late years, kissed it. 
He just couldn’t. 

Other fellows had, of course, casually; just as he had kissed 
other girls. He’d had moments—his darker ones—when he 
could have murdered those other fellows. Sue wouldn’t under- 
stand that. Facts never disturbed her. Natural facts. Whereag 
Charlie, deep in his rugged,~determined, somewhat Puritan 
nature (even a little twisted, perhaps, that nature; twisted, or 
unable quite to adapt itself to the easy-going times he lived 
in) . . . Charlie, I fear, fought the facts at times. His 
was fact-fighting blood. Non-conformist, roundhead blood. 

The thing to do, of course, was to be jolly. Make it a pleasant 
evening. Sue was always jolly enough, doggone it. Here she 
sat, close beside him, comfortable (she was always that), with 
her arm thrown carelessly behind his shoulders on the seat, all 
ready to go, as the saying is, and yet he couldn’t So much as 
open his head. 


INALLY she asked, “Anything the matter?” The deep, 
musical note in her voice, as always lately, seemed to pene- 
trate his very marrow. Hecouldn’t frameareply. Just drove on. 

Sue looked puzzled. ‘“‘Mad about anything?” 

“No.” He got that out. 

“Well if I’ve done something you don’t like, why 
not come out with it?” 

“You haven’t.” He drove fiercely on: And she offered noth- 
ing further. But he felt (and hated himself for it) a curiously 
bristling character in the very air about them. 

He was heading out into the country, up along the river. That 
road was a popular haven for parking 
couples—a fact he’d ordinarily resent- 
but on this occasion he didn’t care. He 
slowed down, eyeing the roadside where 
the trees and undergrowth grew most 
thickly; and Sue eyed him, covertly. 
Finally ‘he ‘picked his spot, a. sort of 
alcove among the trees, and swinging off 
the réad, stopped the motor and switched 
off the lights. 

He turned on her with an odd-sort of 
ferocity. He was trembling, but that 
didn’t matter. He blurted out—‘I’m 
going to kiss you!” 

Why didn’t she say something? Or 
look at him? Something. She didn’t. 
She merely sat motionless with her 
slender hands clasped in her lap. So he 
broke out again es 6g 

She said, “I don’t mind, Charlie. I 
like kissing.” 

That stung him. Stirred up queer 
resistances. Prejudices. Race memories, 


Samuel Merwin 

















possibly. For a moment, he actually 





ina certain amount of offshore cruising.” 

Because he didn’t think much of boats 
without sails, Charlie kept still. But his eyes rested with sudden 
eagerness on a 43-foot auxiliary schooner across the page. “‘With 
a trim little ship like that,’ he mused, but not aloud, “you 
could go anywhere Europe Africa . . 
Australia round the world!” 

“Great, if a man could afford it!” sighed Mr. Hemingway. 
“The roads are so cluttered up with cars, these days, it’s no 
wonder folks are taking to the water. The lucky ones, I mean. 
It does take money. Trouble with all the rest of us is, we’re 
just caught on the old treadmill. Yep, we’re in harness. Live 
and die in it, I guess.” 

Sue found them sitting side by side on the horse-block. Mr. 
Hemingway hastily slipped the magazine again beneath his 
Spare figure. Charlie and the girl drove away. 


III 


HERE was no getting around the fact that Sue was an ex- 
tremely pretty girl. And you’d have to get around it (thus 
tan Charlie’s gloomy musings) before you could even begin to 
deal sanely with her. She was rather dark, with an olive tint 


considered driving her straight back 
home. So she took it as lightly as that! Still, girls were like that 
nowadays. You had to face it. He mustn’t let himself be 
unfair about it. 

He flung his arms about her slim shoulders. With that same 
ferocity, as if afraid she might fight him off. But she didn’t. 
Her lips clung to his. Her hands crept up and caught at his 
shoulders He’d been all stirred up, fairly torn to 
pieces, over what, it now appeared, was next to nothing at all. 
He could have kissed her any old time. She wouldn’t have 
minded. She liked kissing. 

He held her off a little way and glared at her. “Do you know 
what that means, Sue?” Funny how his voice shook. 

“T know that it’s thrilling,” she murmured, closing her eyes. 

“It’s more than that!” He needn’t séold her. “Oh Sue, it 
means that I’m crazy about you and want to marry you and 
. . « Oh God, how can I say all I I'll say this, 
you'll marry me or nobody! If any other man got you I think 
I'd kill him . I’m not much. I know that! But I'll 
make something of myself. I’ll fight, slave, fer you. Twenty- 
five a week isn’t much to marry on, [Continued on page 34 
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ES, thank you, I should like another slice of 

bread.” Mrs. Young was amazed to hear her 

husband ask for more, since this was his third 

slice and he seldom ate more than one at home. 

They were having dinner with the Russells, and 

the hostess was famous throughout the community for her 

wonderful bread. ‘“‘I must certainly learn how to make such 

delicious bread, so that we, too, can have it at home,”’ thought 

Mrs. Young. After dinner, the two women became engrossed in 

earnest conversation, and this was the substance of Mrs. Russell’s 
remarks: 

Bread-making is an art, but based on definite principles that 
can easily be mastered by any one. Hence you do not have to 
be a “born” bread-maker. You can become one, if you wish. 

Nor does bread-making need to be hard work, as some per- 
sons believe. Young girls at school or in 4-H Clubs often make 
better bread than their mothers, proving that physical strength 
is not necessary for success. 

The essentials for success in bread-making are good materials, 
especially flour and yeast; a reliable recipe which is carefully 
followed; care in keeping the bread at a moderate, even warmth 
from beginning to end; proper handling of the dough and 
correct baking. Occasionally, success does not follow, even 
though all the above conditions seem to be fulfilled. A recipe 
may have been selected which was not suited to the flour used. 

There are two general classes of flour, hard-wheat or bread 
flours and soft-wheat or pastry flours. The main difference 
between these flours is the amount and character of their gluten. 
Gluten is the gummy substance formed 
when wheat flour is moistened, and which 
enables it to produce a spongy loaf. The 
gluten of hard-wheat flour is stronger and 
more elastic than that of soft-wheat flours, 
hence hard-wheat flours are usually pre- 
ferred for bread-making. 


Either Hard or Soft Flour 


ANY persons believe it impossible to 
make satisfactory yeast bread with 
soft-wheat flours. This is by no means 
true. It is only necessary to use a method 
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half-inch 


which is suited to that type of flour—one 
in which the dough, when mixed, is given 
a rather short period of fermentation. 
With proper care, beautiful loaves of bread 
can be made with many of the soft-wheat 
flours on the market. 


to dough, make ring. 
baking 







i iit 


Cinnamon Rolls—Roll dough to 
thickness, 
with bits of butter, sugar and 
cinnamon; roll, cut into inch 
slices. Tea Ring—Add raisins 


Zn 


Four Hours 


Two types of yeast are available, also: 
compressed and dry yeast. The former, 
being in the active condition when 
purchased, begins the work of fer. 
menting spenge or dough soon after 
these are mixed. Being moist, this 
yeast must be kept on ice or very 
cold until used, or should be 
purchased fresh for every bak- 
ing. Dry yeast, being freed 
from moisture, requires no 
ice and can be kept on the 
pantry shelf like cereals or 
baking-powder. 
Dry yeast is usually 
employed in a_ sponge 
or dough which rises 
overnight. However, 
there is also a quick daytime method by which the yeast is 
brought into active condition before beginning the actual 
bread-making. This makes it possible to finish the baking 
during the forenoon, or in approximately four hours from the 
time the dough is mixed. 








Overnight Sponging Unnecessary 


ANY housewives like this quick daytime method. They are 

able to regulate temperature of the rising dough more easily 
than at night. The preparation of the yeast mixture is the work 
of but a few moments, and no further attention is required 
afterward. The yeast can be prepared at any time convenient 
for the housewife, while an overnight sponge must usually be 
mixed at a definite time at night. Unlike bread sponge, this 
yeast mixture is not very sensitive to heat or cold, which relieves 
the housewife of worry when sudden changes in temperature 
occur during the night. Since a quick, short fermentation is 
possible with this active yeast mixture, soft- as well as hard-wheat 
flours can be employed in making bread with dry yeast. 


QUICK METHOD FOR BREAD 


4 louves 


Yeust mixture: 
1 cake dry yeast 1 to 2 cups potato water 
Lukewarm water 1 tablespoon sugar 
1 medium large boiled potato 1 teaspoon salt* 

*If potato water contains salt, do not add any when preparing the yeast mixture. 


About noon, break and soak yeast in one-half cup lukewarm 
water. Mash the potato, add potato 
water, sugar and salt. When potato mix- 
ture is lukewarm, add soaked yeast. Pour 
into a clean glass jar and add enough 
lukewarm water to make a total volume 
of one quart. Cover [Continued on page 63 
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The “Flying Stick 


MODEL airplane, 

called the flying stick, 

lad is easy to make if 
you follow carefully 

the directions given 

by Everett Meeks, an ace of the District 
of Columbia Model Aircraft League. 


Everett is 15 years old, and has been designing, building and 
He became one of 
the eight aces in the league when he first kept a plane aloft more 
He has built helicopters, hydroplanes, gliders 
Not long ago, he completed an exact 
copy of the St. Louis Robin, with flying ability creditable to 
He built a glider once that flew 


fying model aircraft for a year and a half. 


than five minutes. 
and many other types. 


that of its famous namesake. 
for ten minutes and then disappeared from sight as it sailed 
over the Washington Monument and was never found. 

Still more recently—early in September, to be exact—one 
of Everett’s planes established a new world record for model 
planes. His trim rise-off-ground fuselage model, propelled 
by a rubber band, circled in view of the crowd at Bolling 
Field, Washington, D. C., for eight minutes and twenty 
seconds, then disappeared into the clouds. Several hours 
later it was found on Bolling Field. 

The simplest of all aircraft to build, Everett says, is the 
fying stick. The Young Folks’ Editor has a flying stick 
that Everett built, and the tiny model will rise off the ground 
under its own power, or it can be launched from the hand. 
{ rubber band furnishes the motive power. 

Because certain materials are not so readily obtained in 
the country, we asked Everett to name substitutes, where 
possible, in giving directions for building the flying stick. 
Lightness is the thing to work for, he says, and the best 
substitutes are heavier than the special materials supplied 
by model-airplane houses. Many such concerns advertise 
their supplies and will send a very small order by mail. 

Perhaps it would be better to get a group of boys in- 
terested, and make up an order together. Your manual 





training in- 
structor or vo- 
cational agri- 


cultural teacher 
at school can 


often help secure 
a supply of ma- 


EVERETT MEEKS 


Directions for makin g this model 
airplane are given by an ace, 


paper it to required 
dimensions. 

Bamboo from an 
old _fish-pole 
furnish the material for framework of tail and rudder, for ribs 
of wing, and for struts of landing gear. 
the size of good coarse broom straw, but the measurements 


will 
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The flying stick about to take off 


These parts are about 


given in the 











diagram should 
be obtained as 
nearly as  pos- 
sible. The spars 
of the wing are 
also of balsa or 
white pine. 

All joints are 
fastened together 
with a _ special 
kind of — glue 
called ambroid, or 
of cement that 
holds fast and 
requires but a 
few minutes to 
dry. Ordinary 
glue or paste will 
take hours. Most 
drug stores carry 
ambroid. 

You will need 
some fine piano 
wire (a steel F 








Top view of the flying stick he 




















terials. fuselage. 
Everett’s direc- 
tions are as follows: mering a brad flat, punching a hole for 
q BEARING 
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S$ stages in making the prope A fe’ Por, 
* 2%,’ F 
Firs r Uy 
irst of all, construct the propeller. You TAlL AND RUDDER COVERED g 
will need a block of balsa wood 14 x 34 x wn ew ff BAMBOO FRAME 
dinches. Draw cross-marks on the face r —N 4px Sf 
of the block, as shown, and make a hole j \ 


for the shaft through the center with a 
pin. Carve into the successive shapes 
and finish like the last stage, using a 
razor blade and sandpapef to give the 
propeller the thinness of stiff paper. 
Next make the fuselage; this from 
balsa, too. White pine can be used if 
balsa is not obtainable, but it is much 
heavier and the results will not be nearly 
- Satisfactory. Balsa is only half as 
heavy as cork. Make the fuselage eight 
inches long and !< x 3/32 inclies. Sand- 
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FOUR STAGES 
OF THE PROPELLER, 







rn ; 
| BREAK WING AFTER COVERING WITH TISSUE 
AND GLUE WINE CL/P5 (MN PLACE TO SHAPE 





violin string can 
substituted ) 
for making the 


wire fittings, such as the rear hook, the propeller shaft, the wing 
clips and the guide for the rubber band in the center of the 
Use a pair of pliers to fashion these parts like in the 
drawing. The bearing for the propeller shaft is made by ham- 


[Continued on page 68 
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1348 


NE of the new types of dresses that will be much 

worn this winter is seen in design 1348. 
frock, designed for girls and small women, are featured the 
natural waist-line and the full, flaring, circular skirt. 
tons down the front emphasize the brevity of the bodice, 
which has the raised waist-line now so much liked by many 
Sleeves have turned-back flare cuffs, and the at- 
tached skirt has inset pockets placed diagonally at either 
Blue flat crépe with white crépe collar 
and cuffs bound with blue, tweed or any of the light-weight 
woolens or velvet, could be chosen for this design with the 
assurance that the result would be most satisfactory. No. 
1348 comes in 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
requires 3 yards of 39-inch material with *¢ yard of 36- 
inch contrasting material for the cuffs and collar. 


girls. 


side of the front. 


OR the frock that you want 

for dressier occasions, to 
wear to the club or to other 
social affairs, no more attrac- 
tive style could be chosen, if 
you are slender, than No. 
2853. Itis a graceful interpre- 
tation of the new idea of more 
femininity in clothes that is 
entering the style world this 
fall. The dip in the side of the 
skirt is most becoming. The 
belt is placed at the natural 
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Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, 
and size required. 


Three designs, all different, but all in very good style 


HIS season is bringing 

more changes in dress 

styles for women than 

have previously been 

seen in one season for years. 

However, we are assured that 

the new features are coming 

in slowly, which will allow us 

to wear our last season’s 

dresses without feeling con- 

spicuous, and to grow accus- 

tomed by degrees to the im- 
pending changes. 

Skirts are somewhat longer, 
but the hem three or four 
inches below the knee, which 
fashion stylists state is the 
correct length for daytime 
wear, is no longer than many 
have been wearing in the past. 

Skirts will look somewhat 
longer, however, because of 
the raised belt-line. Those 
who can wear the belt at the 
natural waist-line are doing 
so, and those to whom the 
lower belt-line is more be- 
coming are still placing the 


belt on the hips. 
Flared and pleated skirts are both 
good. 
are so satisfactory from so many 
points of view that it is doubtful 
if they will ever go out of style. 
The fulness in all the new skirts 
is welcome, because it not only 
makes 
walking, but also allows 
skirt to cover the knees 
adequately when seated. 


Flares are newer, but pleats 


for comfort in 


In this 


But- 


The 16-year model 









which it would 


8197 


from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number 
1929 Fall Catalog containing 200 up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 


“(ear 


be a joy to 


By JANE MORELAND 


waist-line, and the bow at the left side of the waist repeats a 
similar note on the skirt. The open neck-line is in V-shape, and 








the sleeves, which are close-fitting, are finished with the same 
ribbon as is used for the bows. 

Incidentally, the hat shown is one of the new off-the-forehead 
models. 

This number is designed for 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42-inch 
bust. The 36-inch design requires 4%¢ yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Crépe satin in cocoa or one of the dark browns with dark 
brown velvet ribbon and a dark brown suede belt would be an 
excellent choice for those who wear those shades well. Other 
colors much used this fall are black, midnight blue, hunter’s 
green and claret red. 


HE lines in 8197 are noticeably good, especially for the 

woman who is inclined to plumpness. The new skirt treat- 
ment with the fitted hip accentuates slenderness, as does the 
surplice-closing bodice and inverted pleats at the left side of the 
skirt. This design is a particularly good one to use for one of 
the feather-weight woolens and jerseys, or the light tweeds, 
However, any of the silk crépes might be used, if preferred. 
Designed for 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44-inch bust. 
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A tale of the last of the de Quintas, the Indian-club swinger 
whose business was bones, and the 


bandit who was not Pybus Peak 
By MARGARET CRAVEN 


Illustrated by VICTOR GUINNESS 


HEILA DE QUINTA stood 
very still upon her small, pol- 

5 ished boots, because Pybus 

Peak was speaking. Everybody 

listened when Pybus spoke. 
Even the mocking-bird singing in the 
palm, and the bees busy in the jasmine, 
and the sun mellowing the pear trees to 
more than their seven-score years, seemed suddenly to lull— 
as if they knew that this was the one, the only, the authentic 
Peak making love in the patio. 

“Romance never existed,’’ he was announcing, kindly, hitting 
his quirt against the whipcord of his knee. ‘People made it up. 
They invented it to keep from seeing the spots on the table- 
cloth.” And then he laughed, drinking in the trim slenderness 
of her, and her beauty. 

“Now look at him,” said Pybus Peak, with the merest gesture 
toward the barred windows through which Sheila’s great-great- 
grandfather glared from his beetle brows. ‘He wears a velvet 
coat. Probably it needed cleaning. Probably his front tooth 
was out. Probably he swore when his shaving water was cold.” 

Sheila looked through the barred windows where Gustavo 
sat in his gilded frame with pained and reproachful eyes. ‘‘Por 
Dios, por Dios,” he seemed to be saying, “what has happened to 
the last of my name?” 

No daughter of the de Quintas had ever worn boots. No 
de Quinta had looked like her Irish grandmother. No de Quin- 
ta had spread corn mash on husks, or charged barbarians $10 
4 night for sleeping between the ancestral sheets and for warm- 
ing their toes on the ancestral hot-water bottles. None but Sheila. 

And then the girl laughed too, because no de Quinta had 
ever had so fine a lover—at which she stole another look at Mr. 
Peak to see if this magnificence were really hers. 


d bees place is dead,” Pybus was continuing. “It’s been dead 
a hundred years. But we’ll keep the old rancho. We'll put 
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a foreman on it. We'll pasture my polo ponies here. We'll 
put in a hydraulic pump and cultivate the orchard.” 

“And the pear trees?’ asked Sheila quietly. ‘ Sheila had 
always liked the pear trees. 

“Will come out,” said Pybus Peak. 
bear much, anyway.” 

“And the tiles—what about them?” 

“They leak when it rains.”” And 
with that he had gathered her up in 
his arms and given her a most satis- 
factory kiss, and a family diamond 
so square and huge that it made 
Sheila’s hand look very small indeed. 

“When you are ready,” he had 
finished, ‘‘I will come.” And he had 
ridden away in splendor. . 

Then the mocking-bird picked up 
its song, and Sheila’s little boots 
clicked across the stones into the 
great vaulted room of her ancestors. 

She stopped before the mantel. 
She poked her hands deep into her 
pockets, and rocked upon -her heels. 
“‘Gussie,”’ she breathed softly, “‘aren’t 
I sweet? Aren’t I very, very clever? 
You will hang in a city apartment in 
the best neighborhood. You will 
love it, Gussie. All the old idleness. 
All the old ease. Because just be- 
tween you and me, what did you ever 
do in life? Answer me that.” 

He couldn’t. Gustavo Carlos Don 
Juan de Quinta had won his Spanish 
land grant in Alta California because 
he could ride well and bear arms 
bravely, beyond which he was a 
fizzle and a washout. 

“I can ride well. I can shoot a 
weasel through the back of his head, 
and God has sent me a Peak,” said 
Sheila, proudly turning the big diamond 
that it might glisten and glare. 

Then she rode her black horse down 
the dusty road to the big gate. She 
stood in her stirrups, a small, booted 
figure laughing to herself. There was a 
scraping of steel. A pull. “Rancho del 
Monte—Spanish cooking—Reasonable 
rates’”’ fell into the dust. 

The last of the de Quintas had chosen 
her man. The last of the de Quintas 
had made peace with her ancestors. 


“They’re too old to 


gers Valley of the Dons is very small, 
and very old, tucked neatly between 
two barriers of the Sierras. To reach it, 
you must motor across a desert, or climb a mountain, but it is 
worth it, if only to see Sheila de Quinta on her black horse. 

In the old days, the fathers mumbled their prayers along 
its paths from one mission to another. Cavaliers came laughing 
to its fandangos. Today, rich Californians have their ranches 
there. Brown lodges with the latest conveniences! Round 
corrals with high sides and wooden horses on which bronzed 
young men swing their sticks practising new shots! 

Pybus Peak had been sitting on a wooden horse, bending and 
swaying, when Sheila de Quinta rode by. And when he had 
followed her home it was to find her standing quite straight on 
her saddle nailing up the sign on the gate. 

And now that sign was lying in the dust. And now Sheila 
was moving among the little tables in the patio, setting out the 
silver, that had come from Spain, for her last guests. ' 

Evening had come to the valley. And up from the hills 
floated the cowboy call. Pedro was bringing his cavalcade 
through the divide. Sheila ran to the great wooden door to 
listen for the click of hoofs against the stones—to watch the 
silhouettes against the sky. And she counted off her guests 
as was her custom. 

“A horsey spinster, Gussie. A chubby blonde. A comfortable 
couple. And a mild young man.” 

There was much to do. Tomorrow the horsey spinster would 
want a guide. She would demand ice in her grapefruit, and 
her breakfast orange cut thin. She would talk about St. Moritz, 
and the Lido, and whether her boots rubbed. 

The young girl would linger in the patio looking for romance, 
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or perch on the corral fence to watch Pedro saddle the horses. 


The comfortable couple would want hot water for their 


coffee, and vacuums for their trips. 

But it was the mild young man who made Sheila’s smal! boot 
tap impatiently on the floor. 

Only an easterner on his first trip west would have the courage 
for such a huge sombrero. For such a checkered shirt of the 
latest movie model. For such new boots. And withal for such 
a sweet and pristine look. 

‘‘He will pick the poison-ivy. He will poke the rattlesnake. 
He will try to break his neck, falling off my best horse,’’ moaned 
Sheila, from experience. And then she laughed, because what 
would that matter to Mrs. Pybus Peak? 

She marched out to the kitchen, where Carlos was puttering 
with the chile and the red sauce. ‘‘Another babe has come out 
of the East,’’ said Sheila, gently. ‘‘Give him the slowest horse, 
Carlos. Put much red sauce in his tamale.” 


HEN the guests were safely between the de Quinta sheets, 

and the moon was flooding the patio, Sheila went again 
into the great vaulted room of her ancestors. She was too 
happy for sleep. ‘‘Romance,’’ she murmured to herself, ‘‘has 
always been dead. People wove it out of cobwebs and star-dust 
to keep from seeing the spots on the table-cloth. 

“‘Now look at you, Gussie,”’ she tossed up at him. ‘Probably 
your front tooth was out. Pybus Peak was right.” 

But a shadow had stepped out of the patio. ‘P-f-f-f-f,” it 
said, ‘“‘and who is Pybus Peak?”’ 

‘‘He can ride well. He can bear arms bravely. He can do 
everything you can’t do,’’ she told him, calmly. “He is a Peak 
of the San Francisco Peaks. And who are you?” 

She could hear him walking into the patio, chuckling to him- 
self. “I am Peter Dunn of the Massachusetts Dunns. I am the 
best Indian-club twirler in the town.” 

Sheila went into the kitchen where Carlos still lingered. ‘“‘Give 
him the bed with the springs that hump in the middle,” she 
directed. ‘‘He will leave. He will leave tomorrow morning 
and that will be the end of him.” 

She would be married in the Maltese veil packed in dark 
paper in the big carved chest. She would be lovely and aloof, 
something to be looked upon, flattered, admired from a dis- 
tance. The de Quintas would live again. And sometimes she 
would come back to the old rancho and the old adobe, 
with lovely followers in the best sport clothes. Mrs. 
Pybus Peak! 


ORNING came to the Valley of the 

Dons. The comfortable couple 
lingered in the patio. The horsey 
spinster was up at dawn and off ona 
20-mile hike. The chubby blonde 
was in the kitchen watching Carlos 
make tortillas. 

Sheila was taking the Maltese 

veil out of its paper, and won- 
dering how the great silver candle- 
sticks would look on a city 


mantel. 7 
Peter Dunn was gone down \ f 
the trail on the slowest old nag. A? 


He was gone three days. Early 
on the fourth he came back. Sheila 
saw him coming, bouncing down the 
grade in a shirt more checkered than 
the last. 

He got off his horse on the wrong side. 
He rubbed a kink out of his knee, and 
walked straight up to Sheila, waiting in the 
door. 

“T have seen him,” he said, gently. ‘‘I don’t care 
if he can ride. I don’t care if he can bear arms. I don’t care 
if he is four inches taller or 20 pounds heavier. He is a bore. 
He is a bombosity.”’ And he walked past her to his room. 

The next day, Carlos gave Peter Dunn big, black Maude, 
who was as stubborn as her name. And when the guests had 
started out for a day’s ride and were no more than a good city 
block from home, Maude began to turn circles. No matter 
which way he pulled or how hard, she went around and around, 
finally to take the bit firmly between her teeth and trot home 
with him. And all the way back he could hear the guests laughing. 

The second day, Carlos gave Peter Dunn fat, brown Nellie, 
who was very old indeed, and walked so slowly that he thought 
any moment she might cave in entirely. And no matter how 
loudly Peter Dunn clucked to her, or prodded her with his heels, 
or spatted her big brown flank with a maple switch, Nellie only 
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turned her head around and looked at him reproachfully, go 
that he was a good six city blocks behind the rest. And when 
he got in that night, he was an hour late for dinner, and all 
that was left was a piece of cold chicken. 

That night, Peter Dunn walked up to Sheila de Quinta and 
he said, ‘‘The more I think of it, the more I am sure that he isa 
plump bullfinch.”’ 

And on the third day Carlos gave Peter Dunn slim Ragmuftin 
who had just been brought down from pasture. And when they 
saw that, the guests pulled their hats down over their eyes to 
keep the laughter from showing, and perched on the top of the 
corral fence to watch the fun. 

One of the cowboys held Ragmuffin while Peter Dunn got on, 
and suddenly the better half of the comfortable couple felt 
terribly sorry and motherly for him. ‘I know she will step op 
him, Edward, and flatten him out,”’ she told her husband. 

And Edward said, “‘He’s from Massachusetts, Mother. Yoy 

can take him out, and beat him, and pummel him, but you 
CONe « « « ” 
But what he was going to say next, she never knew, because 
Ragmuffin had started off with Peter Dunn. There was just a 
little dust where Ragmuffin once stood, and more dust rising 
down the road where Ragmuffin’s slender hoofs had danced 
their way. 

Ragmuffin brought him back, a pale young man, clutching 
the pommel. She stopped daintily before the corral, put her 
feet together on a spot about the size of a pear! button, humped 
her back, and deposited Peter Dunn neatly and forcibly into a 
manzanita. 

Sheila said, ‘‘My dear Mr. Dunn, I do hope you’re not hurt.” 

Peter said, ‘‘Think of breakfasting with him forever and 
forever. The more I think about him, the less I like him.” 

After that the comfortable couple took him firmly to their 
hearts. The chubby blonde looked upon him with respect. 
The spinster discussed boots with him. But Sheila paid no 
attention to him at all. 


N the fourth day, Peter Dunn didn’t wait for Carlos to 

give him anything worse than Ragmuffin. Instead, he went 
boldly up to Sheila, who was putting cake out for the birds in 
the patio. 

*‘On the other hand,” said Peter Dunn, “the has a lot in com- 

mon with a tailor’s dummy.” 
The de Quintas have the blood of adventurers in 
their veins, and they do like courage. Sheila 
went in to her desk, picked up a yellow pad 
and wrote, ‘“‘Pybus Peak, University Club, 
San Francisco. I will marry you when 
the yucca blooms. Sheila.” And 
then she walked back to Peter Dunn. 
*‘Mild young men,” she told him, 
with her head very high, “seem 
very hard to kill. I wonder if you 
would mind walking down to 
Coyote and sending this wire for 
me?”’ 
Just for a minute his face tight- 
ened. Coyote was the steepest 
trail on the mountain. A mere 
thread marked only by crude 

“‘ducks,”’ piles of stone by the way. 

He took the yellow paper. “I 
ay shall be glad to,” he said, simply. 
oss ‘Will you come back the same way?” 

"te _ Sheila asked, sweetly. 

For a moment their eyes met. “Yes,” 

said Peter Dunn; and she knew he would. 

When he was gone, Sheila scowled at Gussie. 

She fumed at Carlos in the kitchen. Such 4 

bothersome young man. So sure of himself. How 

glad she was that soon she would be through with this. How 

glad she was that she would no longer be troubled by easterners 
on their first trips west. 

She twisted the huge diamond on her finger, and tried t 
visualize Pybus Peak as he had stood in the patio and put it on 
her finger—so tall, so handsome. Pybus Peak as he had ridden 
away with an easy rein, straight on his horse. 

Surely Peter Dunn would not attempt coming up that trail. 
Surely he would send for his clothes and not come back. 

In the afternoon she fretted at Pedro in the corral. She 
watched the road. She listened for footsteps on the path. She 
pictured him hot, tired, thirst-ridden, lost on the mountainside. 
Eventually she took her black horse and went after him. 

She left her horse at the beginning of the trail, and started down 
—a slender, trim figure, trained to climb, [Continued on page #4 
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Formal papers are unsuitable 
in the average farm home 


By A. Louise Fillebrown 


N selecting wall-papers for your 
home, whether it is in the city or 
in the country, you must consider 
not only what you like in color and 
design, but also whether these colors and 
designs will be becoming to your house. 
Many lovely floral papers will not fit in 
the rather formal surroundings of the city 
home, and many papers designed to suit 
these homes will be entirely out of place 
in the country house. 
The main difference we have to consider 
s the lighting. In the country, most 
houses have a great deal of light—large, 















































glazed chintz 
thickly sprin- 
kled with small 
green figures. 


The hallway 
at left connects 
with living- 
room, so paper 
of same pat- 
tern is used 

















Small many-colored bunches of flowers pattern both the wall-paper 

and the cretonne used on the chair and seat in the bedroom shown 

at right. In dining-room (below), a quaint small-figured land- 
scape pattern is used 


are a soft gray-green glazed chintz. 


The quaint ship-patterned paper used above has a warm cream background, 
while the ships have green for the predominating color. The overdraperies 
The slip-covers for the chairs are rose 
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sunny rooms, wide wall spaces, 
and frequently high ceilings. The 
outdoors is very near, and we see 
on every side flowers and trees, 
brilliant colors and strong sun- 
shine. Therefore, to my mind the 
soft, dignified, subtle paper is not 
suitable here. Nor do I enjoy 
heavy, rich colors, either—papers 
full of deep browns and greens, in 
designs that used to be called 
“library’’ papers, often of the 
tapestry feeling, with close pat- 
terns, little background and no 
freshness of color. These are too 
ponderous, and the pastel shades 
are too weak, to be in harmony 
with the spirit of the countryside. 

There are many houses of colo- 
nial type in the country, and these 
should have a very definite type 
of wall-paper, [Continued on page 61 
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AST season was certainly 

the greatest in the history 

of the American college 

game. There were any 
number of spectacular games and 
thrilling moments. 

But when an inquiring mind 
asks as to what was the biggest 
thrill of the season, right away 
there 1s an argument. 

Line plunges, forward passes, 
end runs, coaching strategy, slip- 
pery fields, flukes, dumb officials, 
breaks, new rules, climatic condi- 
tions, fraternity influence, scholas- 
tic conditions—all are conglomer- 
ated in a din of verbiage that 
can be compared only with the 
din that follows a winning touch- 
down on the home field in the 
presence of 100,000 maniaes. 

But somewhere or other there 
was the biggest thrill of all. Perhaps it was the game between 
the Army and Knute Rockne’s Notre Dame eleven—or forty- 
four, if you count the size of the squad. 

The Irishmen came east with a rather poor record, having 
dropped games to Wisconsin and Georgia Tech. There was an 
enormous crowd at the Yankee Stadium, expecting a hard-fought 
game. And hard-fought it was. 


‘Johnny-on-the-Spot”’ 


ITH the score tied at 6-6, Notre Dame made a substitution. 

A youth who had been “‘limbering up’”’ along the sidelines 
trotted out on the field, and the 85,000 spectators, noting his 
number and consulting their score-sheets, learned that Johnny 
O’Brien was going in. 

O’Brien figured in just one play. He was “Johnny-on-the- 
spot,” and on exactly the right spot, when Johnny Niemic 
tossed him a 32-yard forward pass, and he took the ball over 
for Notre Dame’s second touchdown. 

That was the final score—12-6—and O’Brien didn’t even 
stay on the field until the try-for-point had failed. No play 
was ever more perfectly timed and executed. 

But that was a thrill for easterners, perhaps. Naturally, 
most people take more interest in the contests of their own 
section, the teams in which they have a personal interest. 

There was one play last year that gave the whole country a 
thrill. Neither the vast crowd that sat in the stadium that 
day nor the larger crowd that saw it by proxy over the radio 
will ever forget the excitement and astonishment it created. 

The last game of the year. The great intersectional wind- 
up of the season. Georgia Tech playing California in the annual 
Tournament of Roses game at Pasadena. 

There had been no score in the first period, though California 
had been playing rather better football, and Georgia Tech 
had been getting the breaks. 


° Football 
© /HRILLS 


Who will provide the viggest one, this 
fall, like unto that of 1928? — and 


ye , 2 
which was that: and in making a half-turn to 


By GROVER THEIS 
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Then, without the slightest 
warning, came the big thrill, 

Roy Riegels of the California 
team, playing his usual bang-up 
game at center, picked up a 
Georgia fumble, and the native 
sons and daughters felt a tingle of 
hope up and down their spines, 

Great! He’s loose! It’s g 
touchdown, or a long gain at the 
least! The great crowd came to 
its feet roaring. 

Georgia Tech players closed in 
from everywhere, but it seemed 
that Riegels had just enough lead 
to gain a clear field. 

But one tackler reached him, 


elude him, in some way Riegels, 
the clear-headed, became confused 
and started back for his own goal 
line. 

It was stupefying. It was unbelievable. 

The players stopped in their tracks, California as well as the 
Golden Tornadoes. The crowd stopped shouting, scarcely be- 
lieving their eyes. 

The first to come to life was Riegels’ team-mate, Benny Lom. 

He sensed the situation by instinct, and sprang into action. 
Starting after Riegels, he succeeded only in spurring his errant 
team-mate to pound along faster, under the impression that a 
Georgia tackler was on his trail. It didn’t do any good to shout. 


Stopping a Runaway 


OR almost 50 yards Lom and Riegels raced, providing the 

astonishing spectacle of a football player trying to tackle his 
own team-mate. Not until the three-yard line was Lom able to 
grab Riegels and turn him around. He tried to make inter- 
ference for his bewildered comrade, and regain some of the lost 
distance, but Tech tacklers by this time had been galvanized 
into action, and hurled Riegels back to the one-yard line. 

The succeeding play resulted in a safety—two points for 
Georgia. Fighting fiercely, California later put over a touch- 
down and scored the extra point, but the ultimate margin was 
8 to 7 in favor of Georgia. 

There never was a play like that, unless perhaps the famous 
game in which a player picked up a loose ball behind his op- 
ponents’ goal-line, ran the wrong way back to his own goal- 
line, was turned around in the nick of time, raced back the whole 
length of the field and touched the ball down—a run of 210 
yards for a touchdown! 

Anyway, that is why football draws the 100,000 crowds. 
Anything can happen, and mcstly it does. Nevera 
game without a thrill of some kind, and never a 
thrill without an argument about it afterward. 


Riegels, of California, on his spectacular dash for a 
touchdown—but he ran the wrong way 
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A Scotchman Buys 


Photo by Wallace Nutting 


By WHITFIELD WRIGHT 


cA FLEATIN G c)ystem 


C Y good friend 
Mac Dougall 
recently pur- 


chased a new 
heating system for his farm 
home. His novel way of going about it makes an interesting 
story, and the canny Scotch thrift he displayed sets an example 
that many of us might very profitably follow. 

The first thing he did was to make a study of the various 
kinds of heating equipment, to find out which system would 
give the greatest service and comfort in his particular house. 
He began by reading all the advertisements he could find on 
heating equipment, and he sent for all the catalogs and booklets 
they offered. 

Then he visited the local merchants and heating contractors. 
Before long, he had more information than he could keep in his 
mind all at one time, so he took six pages in a note-book and 
headed each page with the name of a type of heating equipment. 
Then under each heading he briefly listed the advantages of that 
particular system. When he was through, his note-book con- 
tained valuable tips for prospective purchasers of heating 
equipment, and read as follows: 


These new heaters are very neat and 
attractive in their mahogany- or wal- 
nut-colored jackets, and will harmonize 
with the furnishings in any room. They are a great improve- 
ment over the old-fashioned stove because, instead of radiating 
harsh heat, they use this heat in warming a column of air which 
lows upward and outward, spreading warmth to all parts of the 
toom and throughout the house. Very low cost. Very clean. 
Economical to run. Can be easily installed. Various sizes to 
heat from two to eight rooms. No basement required. 


Advantages of 
New Cabinet Heaters 


Can be installed in any basement at remark- 
ably low cost. Requires no pipes. Easily 
set up. Heats the house quickly after firing. 
Economical in fuel. As in the cabinet heater, the air is heated 


Advantages of 
Pipeless Furnace 


How he went about getting the most for his money, 
when so many ways of heating a home are available 


within an outside jacket 
and flows upward through 
a register in the floor above 
and spreads throughout 
the house. Heats up to 
eight rooms if the house is of open construction. 


When installed according to the 
standard code, by a reliable dealer, 
a modern warm-air heating system 
circulates comfortable warmth throughout the house. Through 
the principle of recirculation, ventilation and air motion are 
obtained for every room. Humidifying equipment regulates 
the moisture in the air so that lungs will not become parched, 
and furniture will not fall apart because of excessive dryness. 
Warms the house quickly after firing. Economical to install 
and operate. 


Advantages of Warm-Air 
Heating System 


Furnishes accurately proportioned 
warmth to every room, no matter 
what the shape or size of building. 
Makes every room comfortably warm and fully usable all 
through the winter. With reasonable care, a radiator system 
will last a lifetime. Modern boilers are fully insulated and 
enclosed in an enameled steel jacket which makes them very 
attractive. Automatic draft regulators help save fuel and main- 
tain even temperatures. Easily installed in houses already 
built. By use of the new vacuum: air valves, an inexpensive 
one-pipe steam system can have many of the advantages of a 
vacuum system. Costs less than $75 per room to install. 


Advantages of Steam 
Radiator Heating System 


Like the steam radiator system, 
this also conveys the correct pro- 
portion of warmth to every room, 
and has an insulated boiler, automatic draft regulation, and 
the other mechanical features. A little longer is required to 
heat the house after firing, but the hot water in the system 
continues to warm the house long after the (Continued on page 75 


Advantages of Hot-Water 
Radiator Heating System 
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4 OU might call November 
( the mulching month. The 
al ij strawberry bed, the hardy 
border, the asparagus patch 

t 


—all these demand mulch 
as soon as the ground is frozen. The right 
amount of mulch to use depends some- 
what on the winter. Too much mulch will 
smother the plants. Too little allows the 
plants to be thrown out of the ground by 
alternate freezing and thawing. More 
mulch is required if the. winter is open. 
Snow itself gives considerable protection 
if it is deep and stays on continuously. 
Note how your neighbor uses mulch, find 
out how successful he is, and profit by his 


experience. Materials to use? Straw, 
strawy manure, cornstalks, wild hay, 
buckwheat hulls, etc. 

Fertilizer Prolonged Fertilization, re- 


Pasture Season seeding, cultivation 
and rotation graz- 
ing of worn-out pastures resulted in an 
increase of 39 pasture days per acre (from 
161 to 200) on upland permanent pastures 


in Western Washington. 


Sweet Clover 


for Seed 


Every second year, Joe 
Herbert, Buffalo county, 
Nebr., harvests a crop of 
sweet clover. The first fall after seeding, 
sweet clover is used for pasture. Along in 
June of the second year, when the plants 
are from 18 to 24 inches high, Joe clips 
the field. This insures the plants’ being 
shorter and makes them easier to cut for 
seed. He uses a binder for harvesting, 
and cuts as high as possible. He sees to 
it that the bundles are bound close to the 
seed end, so the seed will not shatter. In 
threshing, he takes the concave teeth from 
the cylinder of the separator. 

Going Hunting? It’s only good business 
to get a license and be 
sure about open-season dates before going 
hunting. Better stay away from land 


that is posted against hunters, too, unless 
the owner explains to you that the signs 
are meant only to keep city folks off. Any 
questions about open 
Topics in Season Editor. 


season? Write 


© /OPIC ) 


S in ~)€ason 


dealing with tractors, scales, 
farm crops, fertilizers, 
mulching, etc. 


The loss of orchard 
trees from injury by 
cottontails and mice 
in winter is tremendous. Chester Wedrick, 
who lives in Ontario, says fully one-half of 
all trees planted there are killed or in- 
jured, and tells his method of protection: 
“Last fall I tried a new way that proved 
complete protection. Cottontails and 
jack-rabbits were beginning to do serious 
damage in a new orchard of several hun- 
dred trees composed of pear, peach, plum, 
apple, sweet and sour cherries. I mixed 
one pound of powdered arsenate of lead 
with one pint of raw (not boiled) linseed- 
oil. I stirred until the mixture was smooth 
and of the consistency of good cream 
paint. I selected a mild day and painted 
the trunks and undersides of the limbs of 
the trees that branched low, using a 
medium-sized paint-brush. As an experi- 
ment, I did not paint two seedling apple 
trees and they were entirely stripped of 
bark to a height of 18 inches.” 


Protecting From 
Rabbits and Mice 


The Idle Tractor A tractor that is idle 
in winter makes its 
owner no money. On most well managed 
farms there are winter jobs to do, such as 
sawing wood, grinding feed, baling hay, 
building terraces, etc. If the tractor is 
going to stand idle all winter, however, put 
it under shelter and be sure to drain the 
water from cooling system. Coat the in- 
side of cylinder walls with oil. Not so 
hard as it sounds—just take the spark 
plugs out, pour oil in through the holes, 
then turn the motor over a few times. 

A Scale Pointer After reading remarks 
about farm scales in 
September Topics, C. E. writes and asks 
us to point out that the scale pen should 
rest on the platform. ‘Otherwise,’ says 
he, “the cattle you are weighing will crowd 
against the pen and the weight will not be 
accurate.” . 





Tractor Lubrication 
in Cold Weather 


The proper lubrica- 
tion of a tractor 
from November on 
through the winter is a different problem 
from summer lubrication, F. H. Hawthorn, 
Castana, Iowa, points out. Says he: 
“The cylinder oil you have been using is 
probably too heavy for winter, and its 
use will not only result in difficult crank- 
ing, but cylinders may be scored and 
bearings burned out, due to the inability of 
the thick oil to pass through the screen to 
the pump, or of the pump to force oil 
through the small oil leads. Even when 
using a lighter oil, it is advisable to warm 
up the motor for a few minutes before 
applying the load. Crank-case dilution is 
much greater in winter, due to more 
choking in starting and a cooler-running 
motor, and therefore it is advisable to 
drain and refill with fresh oil twice as often 
as in summer. The oil in the gear case 
should also be changed to a lighter grade, 
as the oil used in summer will not flow at 
low temperatures and bearings and gears 
will run dry although surrounded by 
plenty of the congealed lubricant. The 
lighter transmission oil will also make gear 
changing a great deal easier.” 


The most accurate of 
the various rules for 
measuring hay in stack 
is the quartermaster’s rule. It goes like 
this: Add the width of the stack and the 
distance over it from ground to ground, 
divide this sum by four, multiply the 
resulting figure by itself. Multiply the 
resulting product by the length (all dimen- 
sions in feet) of the stack and you have the 
cubic feet of hay in stack. If the hay 8 
timothy or alfalfa, in stack over 90 days, 
divide the number of cubic feet in stack 
by 422, to get the number of tons; if less 
than 90 days, but more than 30, divide by 
512. If the stack contains prairie or other 
fine grass hay, the figure to divide by 
343 for hay in stack over 90 days, and 
422 for 30 to 90 days. Straw? Figures on 
this are not generally agreed upon. For 
straw that has settled 90 days, we believe 
600 cubic feet to the ton is about right. 
Grain hay? About 550 cubic feet. 


Measuring Hay 
in Stack 
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“Th 
what I[ 


... a better 


at’s 
want! 
boot for 


what I’m used to paying” 


“Now that’s the kind 


of a boot I want— 


better than I’ve ever had before, at the 


same old reasonable price. 


It must 


have the real stuff in it. Just a piece of 


rubber wrapped around my feet isn’t 


enough. 


I want a boot that knows its 


foot—that fits—that knows how much 


I need value and gives it to me.’’ 


ALL-BAND rubber foot- 
wear is made for the 
man who wants a boot that 
has “the real stuff in it.”’ 
Every item in the Ball-Band 
line “knows its foot’’—be- 
cause every one is built to 
the foot. 

More than 30 years, all de- 
voted to one job—the mak- 
ing of lasting rubber foot- 
wear—are behind this new 
built-to-the-foot line. Year 
after year, Ball-Band’s 
skilled craftsmen have 
brought about improve- 
ments in design and manu- 
facture—keeping pace with 
the farmer’s needs. Now, 
Ball-Band gives you more 
quality than ever before,and 
at what you’re used to pay- 
ing. 

The great Ball-Band fac- 
tories prepare many differ- 
ent compounds of live, firm, 





ITEMS FOR WOMEN TOO 
Each Ball-Bandrubber is “‘styled- 
to-the-shoe’’ for dainty, snug fit 
and smart appearance on a 
woman’s foot. Light as light 
can be—yet made of that same 
live, firm, wear-resisting rubber 
Prepared at Ball-Band’s fac- 
tories for the sole purpose vf 
Producing lasting footwear. 
Many styles to choose from. 


BOOTS . LIGHT RUBBERS 


tough rubber—one for the 
heel, one for the sole, one 
for the toe, and soon. Each 
is scientifically perfected 
for the job it must do; each 
contributes to more days 
wear. Stout linings and fab- 
rics are knit in Ball-Band’s 
own mills at Mishawaka 
especially for—and only for 
—Ball-Band footwear. 

Pick the style you need. 
There are 800 to choose 
from, including the famous 
long-wearing Mishko-sole 
leather work shoe. There’s 
a Ball-Band dealer near you 
(if not, write us). Ask him 
for Ball-Band by name, and 
look for the Red Ball trade- 
mark—your quality guar- 
antee. 

MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
307 Water Street, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


IDEAL PROTECTION 














Whatever your job or personal 
preference, you'll find the boot 
you want in the Ball-Band line— 
short boots, hip boots, red boots, 
white boots, sport boots, and the 
new 3-Buckle Wal- 
ton for “boot pro- 
tection with shoe 
comfort.”’ 








HEAVY RUBBERS 


Here’s ideal protection against 
mud and wet—the 4-Buckle All 
Rubber Arctic. Also made in 
5-Buckle and 6-Buckle heights. 
Same heights in Red Rubber. 
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For maximum protection and 
service ask for the Ball-Band 
Double White Sole Sanslip. The 
elastic upper fits snugly, the vamp 
is extra heavy, and the Double 
White Sole is built 
to give more days 
wear. 


Look for the 
Red Ball 


I-BAN D 


Built-to-the-foot 


ARCTICS . GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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These eleven sows produced nine official ton 
litters for Claude Mangas 





feeds, and no sane man should think 
of disposing of them except to the Very 
best advantage possible, nor of starving 
the market that uses them. Yet it is 
an undeniable fact that many a farmer 
feeder is today following methods of 
feeding that make impossible satisfa¢. 
tory returns from the materials fed, 


Underfeeding Means Failure 


HE writer distinctly remembers at. 

tending a meeting of ton-litter pro. 
ducers, at which every man related his 
experience. Without exception, ll 
stated that the important lesson learned 
was that of the economy of production 
through liberal feeding. 

What this means is that a full ration 











The true purpose of 


© fon-Litter (Yontests 


is to get quicker maturity, not extreme size 


HE annual crop of ton-litter records is about ripe. 
By the time this is printed, the crop will be harvested. 
Some of the early records already being gathered in 
indicate that the 1929 harvest will be as bounteous as 

the harvests of other years, if not more so. 

Some of the ton-litter records of previous years are amazing. 
Jenkins Brothers of Indiana produced a 17-pig litter that came 
under the wire at the end of 180 days with an official weight of 
4,925 pounds. Claude Mangas, another Hoosier, had nine 
official ton litters from eleven sows last year, and the total weight 
of litters from the eleven sows was enough to make the average 
weight per pig 219 pounds. 

A vocational high-school boy, O. B. Savage, Columbia county, 
Pa., produced six ton litters in one season. W. C. Taylor, Butler 
county, Ohio, produced a ton litter every year for five years. 
John Conzemius, Minnesota, produced a litter that weighed 
4,250 pounds at 180 days—-more than twice the required weight. 
And far outside the Corn Belt, Samuel Blaser, Idaho, produced 
a litter that weighed 4,156 pounds when time was called at the 
end of the prescribed 180-day period. 


A National Ton-Litter Tournament? 


HY not make this a national affair, adopt uniform rules, 

give some worth-while prizes, and see who is able to pro- 
duce the biggest litter?’”” asks somebody with sporting blood in 
his veins. 

Which indicates clearly that the wrong impression has got 
out about the ton litters. These ton-litter demonstrations are 
not primarily a contest, although that word has often been used 
in connection with them. The real purpose is (or if it is not 
always so, it should be) to demonstrate the better practises of 
breeding, management and feeding. 

That attention to these three factors is essential and profit- 
able stands out clearly in the records of ton-litter production. 
Sanitation—that’s a story in itself. And breeding—the advan- 
tage held by the seeker after ton-litter honors who has stock of 
good breeding is tremendous. The records show it is so, and 
there is no use denying the truth of it. 

There is likewise a sermon on feeding in the ton-litter records, 
and to my way of thinking, it needs retelling. It does not deal 
so much with the kind of feed, although that: is important, as 
with the importance of quick maturity. That is the keynote to 
profits in raising pork. 

Too many feeders lose sight of the fact that they have the 
pig as a means for marketing farm grains and by-products. 
Money and time have been invested in the production of these 


By M. F. GRIMES 





should be available for the pig from the 
very day that he gets his first bite of 
grain until the desired market weight is 
reached. Self-feeding provides a ful] 
ration; in hand-feeding, a full ration 
means grain to the amount of 31 to4 
per cent of the body weight of the 
animal, plus pasture. 

With this full-feeding method, more 
grain is required, but the hog gains 
more rapidly and is in the hands of the 
grower for a shorter number of days. 
There is a more rapid turnover, which 
is the basis of successful business in 
other lines. 

Full feeding also means that the 
spring pig of early farrow will attain weight and size to come to 
the market early in September or October, which is a more 
desirable time than the late fall months. From early fall to 
November or December, there is normally a decline of from $1 
to $3 per hundredweight in value, due chiefly to the greater 
numbers arriving or the giutted condition of the market. In 
Purdue feeding tests, early-farrowed and full-fed hogs netted on 
the average $1.40 per hundredweight more than did those 
handled on a limited ration. Also, those fed over the long route 
required 37 days extra time to gain a marketable condition. 

Minnesota tests, two years in succession, showed that 46 
days were saved by full feeding, as contrasted with limited grain 
rations, in getting spring pigs to market. 


Where Scant Feeding Is Justified 


HERE the grower plans to produce most of his pork through 

the hogging down of corn, it is not as a rule possible to get 
the crop matured sufficiently early to finish hogs for the high 
point of the fall market. 

In this instance, it is no doubt best to feed the shotes, intended 
for the cornfield, in a more limited way during the summer, 80 
that they will not be finished before the corn is ready to be 
hogged down. 

Here the aim should be to produce on forage and limited grain 
ration, of about 2!5 per cent, a thrifty, rugged pig in such 
condition that it will go into the cornfield and make rapid gains 
for a few weeks. The pig that has been stunted, or the one 
that has been fattened to a marketable weight, will not be 
satisfactory. 


High Feed Cost 


S a rule, when feed is high swine-feeders are inclined to cut 
down the quantity in the growing hogs’ ration. This 1s 4 
mistake, because with the high-priced feed it is wise to use It 
to the best advantage. This is not done by increasing the length 
of time that the animal must be fed before reaching the desired 
200 to 250 pounds of weight. More profit is likely to accrue 
from full feeding at this time, because of a greater efficiency in 
gain from such practise, and because of the shorter feed period. 
Then, too, an additional factor in favor of the early-farrow? ' 
litter, which is best suited for the early fall market, 1s this: 
Through such practise it is possible to rear two litters a year 
and have both farrowed at an advantageous time. When sows 
farrow in late spring, it is almost impossible to get them bred 
in time to have the fall litter farrowed before October or Novem 














ber. The late-fall pig is not desirable. [Continued on page 50 
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It is something to be proud of . . . to wear as fine clothing as you buy at your J. C. Penney store, yet pay only $19.75 to $34.75 


Where should a man go 


to buy a suit - - - an overcoat? 


A MAN ean feel confident that 
£4 where women delight to trade, 
he is assured of finding one thing 

. values! And several million 
women, living in 1,400 different 
cities, have given their approval 
to the values in their local J. C. 
Penney stores. 

You can walk into the men’s 
clothing department of your local 
4 Penney Company store, expect- 
ing a more satisfactory suit than you 
have ever bought for your money. 
The manager will see that you are 
not disappointed. ; 


Daily contact with New York’s 
best style sources 


He will show you the season’s 
newest patterns and styles that he 
has just received. He will help you 
try on the several models that be- 
come you best. You will find him 


careful to fit you properly. If you 
take your wife along, she can 
approve the woolen fabrics, the 
trimmings, the hand workmanship 
for you. 

The suits and overcoats you find 
in your J. C. Penney store are cor- 
rect in line and detail. Each suit is 
tailored to our own strict specifi- 
cations... made in fabrics from 
standard mills whose names have 
always stood for fine wearing quali- 
ties. Few, if any, stores can pur- 
chase finely made clothing for their 
customers at as low a price as the 
J. C. Penney Company pays, buying 
for 1,400 stores. 

But our large purchasing power 
is not all. The savings we effect 
must be passed on to you. Each 
store must be operated efficiently, 
without wasting the dollars we wish 
to save you. That is why you always 


find a J. C. Penney store clean, 
progressive and full of new styles, 
fresh merchandise ...the men who 
wait on you intelligent, alert, sin- 
cerely eager to serve rather than 
merely to sell. 

While you’re buying a suit or a 
fall coat, try on a “Marathon” felt 
hat and look at our assortment of 
shirt patterns. Whether you buy or 
not, you will convince yourself 
that the J. C. Penney store in your 
town has the right sort of clothing, 
the right sort of service for men. 


By all means go to your local 
J. C. Penney store and try on your 
next suit or overcoat. If you do 
not know the address of our near- 
est store, write the J. C. Penney 
Company, Inc., 330 West 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y. We will send you 
this information and a free copy of 
“Store News” in rotogravure. 


J.C. PENNEY ¢2: DEPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world . . . under more than 1,400 roofs! 
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HE charming de- 
signs on this page 
will be used _ in 
various ways’ by 

the clever needlewoman. 
They may be cross-stitched 
direct on even, small- 
checked material, or they 
may be cross-stitched on 
any material by using 
a square-meshed canvas, 
which is pulled out after 
the work is completed. For 
filet crochet, they are 
equally well adapted. Each 
cross or block represents 
a cross-stitch or double 
crochet-stitch. 

The _ fascinating ele- 
phants on parade, if cross- 
stitched in yarn or silk 
floss on a child’s sweater, 
would make its owner hop 
with pride and joy. In 
filet crochet, the design 
would be attractive for a 
towel. 

The rose and tulip de- 
signs can be used in va- 
rious ways, as can the 
conventional border at the 
bottom of the page. 

For children’s pockets, 


bibs and sweaters, the dog, cat and 


girl are admirably suited. 
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Above, the double rose. At right, 


the single tulip 
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flower designs on in cross-stitches of white mer- 
cerized cotton. 

Keep these designs in a safe place, because 
many different uses will be found for them now 
and later. 





These new and 
unique motifs for 
fancy-work were 


designed by 
Albert Hozen 


Girls just learning how 
to sew enjoy making gifts 
for Mother, and with a 
little help from some one 
older, very pretty holders 
of blue and white or red 
and white checked gingham 
can be decorated with the 
cat or dog design, using 
black mercerized thread 
for the cross-stitching. One 
little elephant on a holder 
would hold the interest of 
a beginner who was han- 
dling a needle and thread 
for the first time. 

For a dainty gift suitable 
to give a bride at her 
kitchen shower, make 
the holders of colored 
gingham, either plain or 
checked, and work the 





No wonder pussy’s back is high 
—look at Fido just across. The 
little Dutch girl runs between. 
Each figure is for separate use 
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Package of 5 cakes 
—at your grocer—10c 










OU may not want to be a sprinter or an 
athlete but certainly you DO want to be 
healthy and vigorous, and fit for your work and 
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Thousands of men and women have found Yeast 
Foam or Magic Yeast the ideal conditioner. The 
remedial effects of this simple food in cases of 
malnutrition, boils, pimples, constipation and run 
down conditions have been firmly established: 
they are everywhere recognized. 


{sk our expert what you want 
to know about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread 
expert, Department of Agriculture, will 
be glad to answer any question about 





Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast, the nation over, 










pee yeast, temperature, mixing, 
heading, rising, molding, baking, etc. i 
; Oe art have been the preferred baking yeasts for half a 
t, century. For eating or health purposes, they have 
A . . . " *. > —_ *,* 
IN. (nincal-Benlery likewise earned widespread recognition. 
Yeast Foam ; 2 
induces faster growth and Eat them regularly and keep fit. Let us send you 
cueratae te our booklet which tells several easy and pleasant 
use also insures increased wavs to eat yeast. 





egg production. 
ccm ee ceeeeeeel 


f Northwestern Yeast Co., 1749 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
wr tute, Please send me descriptive booklets on () yeast for health; 1) 

* pt y yeast 
Fee for better bread (> Yeast Foam Tablets; () yeast for poultry. 
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ELOW WE SEE how the ladies of Buc keburg in 
Germany look when they are dressed up, Try 
it some day, girls OPL&SA 








= IT’S AN AIRPLANE-—-or rather a seaplane. You 
can hard! } 


see the wings, but it’s got ‘em. Incidentally, 
f t three British machines on the Schneider Cup 
that broke all speed records a few weeks ago U. & ‘ 


"RES VAs 


PEAKING OF GERMANY, this is the 
way the town of Warmbrunn directs the 
traffic to the public square. It'sa wood -carving 
ate 


{ 





AND WHAT'S THIS? Oh, it’s Mr. Lee Shaw of Los 














4 Angeles 240-foot-long Chinese kite Made of 
bamboo and r will hft a man U. & U. 


Caught by the Camera 





SMART TWEED ensemble 
for fall; raccoon collar, seven O” THE RIGHT IS the 


eighths length coat. Very nice b of Abraham, Isaac 
’ 


& ind Jj b at Hebron, where 
the recent massacre 
occurred ‘ St 
U.&U. = : i 
’ 
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R TOMB, that of Rachel on the Bethlehem road 


There is much doubt as to the true location of holy spots, but the 
native Arabs 2nd Syrians believe in them implicit U.&l 
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TONE QUALITY 
Now TESTED 


by Americas foremost Musical Artists 


An important 
new contribution 
to radio by 


Powel Crosley, Jr. 


OR many years, engineers have 

measured the tone-fidelity of 
radio sets by charts and curves in 
the laboratory. 

Now Powel Crosley, Jr., has 
carried his search for finer tone 
quality a step beyond the laboratory 

a step further than radio has ever 
gone before! 

Crosley Radio is now regularly 
subjected to the expert tone scru- 
iny of America’s foremost musical 
artists . . . Efrem Zimbalist, Alma 
Gluck, Edith Mason, José Mojica, 
George Gershwin and others. 

For this purpose, Crosley receiv- 
ing sets are placed in the homes of 
these artists in all parts of the 
country. 

Programs are broadcast. The 
Crosley radio sets receive them. The 
artists “‘listen in." They comment, 
advise, give Crosley engineers the 
invaluable benefit of their opinion... 

Under their guidance, improve- 
ments are constantly being made in 
Crosley sets. 

Thus the tone quality of Crosley 
Radio is developed to win the ap- 
proval of the most discriminating 
¢ars—to please you as no other radio 
has ever done. Thus is achieved a 
marvelous richness, fullness and 
naturalness of tone that mechanical 
tests alone could never attain. 


\ 


1) 









Crosley 21. Metal case with panels in walnut 
burl finish, $49 (without accessories). Crosley 
builds sets at $55 and up where alternating cur- 
rent ts available. Western prices slightly higher 
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Efrem Zimbalist (center), world famous Russian violinist, aids in developing the marvelous 
new tone beauty of Crosley Radio in New York. Powel Crosley, Jr., president of the Crosley 
Radio Corporation, receives the artist's comments, suggestions and advice. Mr. Henry P. 
Joslyn, the young composer (right), listens with keen interest to the comments of Mr. Zimbalist 


This beautiful tone, developed to 
the highest technical degree in the 
laboratory, then “‘ear tested’’ by 
America’s foremost artists, is ex- 
clusive with Crosley. It will amaze 
and delight you when you hear it— 
so utterly different from anything 
radio has ever before achieved. 
For unwired homes, the models 
shown here incorporate the famous 
Crosley Screen Grid battery unit. 
For homes with electric lights there 
is a wide variety of Crosley table 
and cabinet models to choose from. 


Crosley 22. A beautiful cabinet model in two- 
tone walnut veneer. Utilizes six tubes, includ- 
ing THREE Screen Grid Storage Battery tubes. 
Priced at $88.50 (without tubes or batteries). 
Crosley 32, an A.C. receiver in same style 
cabinet, $99.50 (without tubes). A.C. Screen 
Grid tube sets from $65 to $160. Western 
prices slightly higher 





You will see all of them at any 
Crosley dealer’s—at the lowest prices 
in radio history. 

If there is no dealer near you, 
write us for full details. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
HOME OF WLW 
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...In a cigarette it’s 


- TASTE 


GooD TASTE demands skilful 
blending; to good cigarette-making, 
perfect balance is as vital as it is 
to brilliant exploits in the air. In 
Chesterfield, for instance, you will 
find no extremes of taste. Mildness, 
to be sure —but not mildness alone; 
sweetness—not over-done; character 
r —without a hint of harshness. 

re * * * 


It is no accident. Quality and bal- 
anced variety of tobaccos, to be- 
.t gin with; then a highly distinctive 
blend and cross-blend, the standard 
Chesterfield method. And as the 
natural result, a taste combination 
rarely achieved in cigarettes—a rich 
delicacy of aroma and flavor, uni- 
formly smooth and appetizing. 

* * * 





In a cigarette, taste 7s what counts. 
_ _ tET} 
3 


TASTE above everything 


field 


. not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 
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MILD... and yet 
THEY SATISFY 










































































WILLARD C. THOMPSON 


New Jersey Agricultural College 


gives an answer, based on many flock 
performances, to the perennial question 


T is not an easy task to 
answer this question. Let 
us consult the actual 
records of a number of 
typical egg-and-poultry 
farms for a year or two back, to 
see what hens, kept under aver- 
age conditions, have been earning. 

I have the egg-laying and feed-consumption records, as well 
as feed costs and egg receipts, from 88 poultry-farms, enumer- 
ating collectively 58,671 White Leghorn pullets, during the past 
three years. Surely this mass of data will give us a fair idea 
of what we can expect. 

Before I review these figures, let me mention three limita- 
tions which naturally control the possible profits in table-egg 
production. 

In the first place, there is a physical limit to the number of 
eggs which the average hen (pullet) can and will lay in the course 
of a year, given the best of rations and management. 

In the second place, there is a limit to the number of laying 
fowls which one can efficiently manage and care for. 

In the third place, we have to face the fact that the public 
has pretty well indicated about what price it will pay for eggs. 

Each of these limiting factors can be made slightly less effective 
as limitations as we improve our methods, our business efficiency, 
our stock and ourselves. We need to bear these limitations in 
mind, if we would be fair to the poultry business as such. 

Well, then, what do the figures on the 88 typical New Jersey 
poultry-farms show? All White Leghorn farms, producing 
white-shelled eggs for the New York City market and its en- 
virons, let me add. 


Some Birds Quit Laying, Some Die 


UPPOSE we put these better than 58,000 birds into flocks of 

1,000 each. Let us see what happens to a flock which com- 
prises 1,000 birds November 1. These pullets have been well 
grown and represent at least average well selected stock. 

During the year, 187 of the 1,000 die. That’s a dead loss 
18.7 per cent mortality. Sounds high, and is high, but appar- 
ently is actually suffered. There are probably many causes of 
it, but in this place there isn’t room to discuss them. We can 
just observe and remember the fact. 

Those losses are distributed through the twelve months, 
beginning November 1, as follows, in order: 0, 5, 7, 14, 22, 24, 
27, 34, 18, 12, 12, 12. These figures, to me, were very valuable, 
although distressing. 

But, not all the living 813 continue as potential layers through- 
out the year. We find that some stop laying in nearly every 
month and are non-layers for the remainder of the year. They 








Louis, who is 26 years old, cares for 3,300 chickens, 
milks four cows, and with the help of his 14-year-old 
brother, works a 150-acre farm 


“Chat can we reasonably expect 


from 1,000 Laying CHCEN S? 


should be removed as culls and sold as meat, rather than be 
continued in the flocks, consuming expensive feed and requiring 
care. 

We find that 330 of the 813 living pullets become culls as far 
as egg-laying is concerned. The loss of these birds, as layers, 
is distributed over the same year, month by month, as follows: 
6, 13, 3, &, 7, 7, 12, 22; 82, 78, Te, 43: 

This leaves 483 of the original flock of 1,000 remaining as 
potential layers at the end of the twelve-month period. An 
interesting figure, and an important one to know! There is an 
average percentage decrease of 51.7 per cent. On the 330 birds 
culled and sold, there is an income—their carcass value as meat, 
which at an average price of 60 cents per fowl, amounts to $198 
for the year. The 483 are there to inventory at the end of the 
year, as yearling hens. 

Average Laying, 135 Eggs per Year 
HAT did the 1,000 pullets do as egg-layers? They produced 


135,119 eggs in the twelve months—-11,259 dozen table eggs. 
That represents the total number of eggs which we might reason- 


ably expect a flock starting the year as 1,000 individual pullets » 


to lay. That is a real average per year per bird of a little over 
135 eggs. 

The birds which lived through the year, the 483, laid at the 
average rate of 165.2 eggs per bird—good production, we can 
all agree. Just how this production was distributed through the 
year is shown by the average production per bird for each month, 
in order, beginning with November: 8.0, 11.4, 14.4, 14.3, 17.0, 
17.1, 17.4, 16.1, 15.7, 14.4, 11.9, 7.5 eggs—this might form 4 
useful standard of monthly production with which to compare 
flock averages as each month rolls by. 

What were these eggs worth? I have gathered two sets of 
figures on egg prices. One set, called the A series, represents 
actual egg-sales prices reported by these 88 farms, but the 
majority of these farms were selling eggs retail at the door to 
auto trade and to local grocers, hotels, etc. ; 

The other series, called B, represents the average wholesale 
prices, which are the prices realized by a very large number of 
our poultrymen in the more distant areas. We need to consider 
seriously the difference it makes whether or not our eggs af 
sold at retail or at wholesale prices. [Continued on page + 
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Millions Demand 
| this Union 


Label 




























because it identifies 
F UNION MADE 
Overalls, Work Shirts, 

Trousers, Play Suits 


lt is Your Protection and Guarantee 


The Union Label of the United Garment Workers of 
America is your positive guarantee of quality, clean- 
liness and full value for your money. In addition, it 
protects you from possible contamination through con- 
tact with prison made and sweat-shop work garments. 
Play safe—look for and demand the UNION LABEL 
on all the work clothing you buy. 


Why You Should Always Buy 
UNION MADE Work Clothing 
UNION MADE work clothing is pro- 





Send for this FREE 





BOOK! 


It shows you the condi- 
tions surrounding the 
manufacture of prison 
made work clothing. Send 
your name and address to 
either of the addresses ap- 
pearing in this advertise- 
ment and the book will be 
mailed to you promptly. 


duced in bright, cheerful, sanitary plants 
by highly skilled operators. The manu- 
facturers of UNION MADE work cloth- 
ing and their employees are proud of their 
products and have a reputation to uphold. 
Work clothing bearing the UNION 
LABEL can be bought with utmost confi- 
dence; it is the trade-mark of safety and 
satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRISON LABOR 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America and 
The United Garment Workers of America 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


NEW YORK CITY, 621 Bible House 
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‘Tobacco’s 
at its best ...in 
a pipe 


EN’S preference for a man’s smoke 
—the pipe—is plenty positive. But 
do you know why? 


We'll tell you. It’s a triple reason. First, 
pipe tobacco’s different—for instance, 
Edgeworth. Second, tobacco smolders 
Itke tt should in a pipe—completely, all 
of it. And third, these mean you get 
more: satisfaction—greater relish of the 
good old savory burley, soothing fullness 
of rich smoke. 


There’s even a fourth reason: you like 
good company. The pipe-smoking broth- 
erhood is that. Its members are thinkers 
and leaders. 


Tobacco’s at its best in a pipe. It gets 
a chance to be itself there—to loosen up 
as it comes to life, to expand and take 
in air and glow. Only the choicest leaves 
get that chance, moreover, for pipes tell 
the truth about tobacco. Choice leaves, 
choice blends, and mighty careful han- 
dling. Edgeworth comes up through 
eleven distinct processes before we’re 
willing to pass it on to you. 


If you’ve been missing all this, that’s 
your misfortune. If you keep on, it’s your 
fault—for we’re waiting to send you your 
first pipefuls of Edgeworth. See the cou- 
pon? Fill it out, get a good pipe and the 
postman will bring you a neat little glad- 
to-meet-you packet of good old Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth is a combination of good 
tobaccos—selected carefully and blended 
especially for pipe-smoking. Its quality 
and flavor never change. Buy it any- 
where in two forms—‘‘Edgeworth Ready 
Rubbed”’ and “Edgeworth Plug Slice.’’ 
All sizes—15¢ pocket package to pound 
humidor tin. 


EDGEWORTH 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it in 
a good pire. 





Street. 





Town and state 





Now let the Edgeworth come! 
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REDHEAD 


Continued from page 13 


there’s a_ little 
- my mother’s estate 
; only about $8,000 altogether. It 
brings in a few hundred a year.” His 
mouth was so dry he couldn’t say more. 
He still held her shoulders in that frantic 
grip. 


God knows 


more 


HEN he relaxed it she moved; but 

nearer, not away. But he wasn’t 
sure, even then, until he heard what she 
seemed to be saying—‘‘I’ve supposed we 
might, of course, one of these days. 
We've seemed to be going that way.” 

“Sue, you don’t mean you'll 2 
you’re not saying you'll . For 
God’s sake, come out straight with it! 
Will you marry me? Will you fight it 
out with me? Children and everything?” 

“Yes, Charlie. I'll marry you.” 

‘“‘But’’—he was sputtering; protesting, 
you’d almost think—‘‘the whole thing 
doesn’t come to $32 a week!”’ 

“I’ve never been afraid of work, 
Charlie.” 

“T’ll get rid of this old bus.’ 

“Of course. It’ll mean scrimping. But 
it’ll be fun.” 

So! He’d been fighting windmills! She 
was on his side all the time. He gathered 
her into his arms again and she clung 
to him—frankly, happily. 


T was after midnight when the car 

slowed down by the Hemingways’ 
hedge. Not so good for catching the 
7.26 in the morning. But what was the 
7.26 when the very stars were dancing 
in the heavens! 

“Darling, sit out here a while!’ 

“No, dear. It’s late 
just one more.” 

“T can’t turn in yet! Why, my God, 
when you realize ae os: 

“Please go! I'll see you tomorrow 
evening That’s funny!” 

“What’s funny?” 

“The folks are still up. 
all over the house.” 

“Let’s go in and tell them. Right now.” 


well, 


Lights burning 


“No. You go along home. I’m afraid 
something’s happened Well, 


only one! . . . Now, that’s good- 
night! And listen—lI love you!” 

“You darling! ~ « eee 
gone, running lightly up the walk. 

In his room at Mrs. Pinkham’s board- 
ing-house, he sat—after all that—on 
the edge of his bed. Coatless, collarless, 
shoeless. Drunk with a nectar that no 
bootlegger will ever carry in stock. He 
had tossed the evening paper on the bed 
when he came in at dinnertime. Now he 
spread it out on the pillow and looked at 
it with eyes that were incapable of taking 
in the most blatant headlines ever 
printed Oh, somebody’d been 
murdered. The coast-guard were shoot- 
ing yachtsmen on Lake Erie. Federals 
were retreating in Mexico. There was 
a huge heart-balm suit against a million- 
aire. And out in California, Lucky Lou 
Stinson had died; suddenly, of a stroke. 
Leaving millions. They didn’t know yet 
just how many millions. 

Yes, the internationally known Lucky 
Lou was dead, leaving his wide interests 
in Heaven knew how much of a tangle 
‘ the four racing and gambling 
establishments in Mexico and Cuba; the 
great arena on the coast for boxing and 
wrestling matches and six-day bicycle 
races; the mineral springs up in the 
mountains with that “greatest resort 
hotel in the world’’ and the immense 
bottling works (shrewd brokers were to 
whisper that the bulk of the Stinson 


was 
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‘ SAVE ’ 
“MONEY 


ON YOUR BATTERIES! 
The best farm light battery replace. 
ment for you is a Universal—built 
right, and backed by over twenty. 
seven years of fair dealing with | 
farmers. No matter what type of | 
plant, there’s a Universal to fit. 


Added Size,and Strength 
Universal Batteries are stronger than 
ever before. New 1929 features insure 
a longer life and less care. 
Now Sold on 
Easy Payment Plan! 
FREE Battery Guide 
Write for it. No obligation. 
UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY CO. 
3402 South 
LaSalle St. 
Chicago 


















WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 4 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For. particulars write, 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
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there); and Heaven knew what interests 
in orange-groves and _ cattle-ranches. 
Not to whisper of a secret interest in a 
yast business in rum-running since pro- 
hibition. 

Charlie’s dazed, ecstatic brain caught 
next to nothing of all this. Oh, he knew 
of Lucky Lou, naturally. Everybody 
did. But even if he’d read all those ex- 
citing columns through, he wouldn’t 
have known of the shakily scrawled, un- 
dated, crumpled note that was found 
beside the wasted adventurer—right 
there in his bed. That hadn’t flashed 
over the wires in the first bald announce- 
ment as it reached the afternoon papers. 
The morning editions would have it. It 
read—the whole  newspaper-reading 
world would know it at breakfast— 
“Everything I own can go to my cousin, 
Edmund J. Hemingway, Coventry, 
Mass.” 

The Hemingways had never mentioned 
his name. 

Charlie—trying to control the almost 
hysterical laugh that would bubble up 
right inside him—finished undressing and 
got into bed. No good in waking up the 
whole boarding-house. 

“Lucky Lou?’ he muttered, as his 
heavy lids closed . . . “‘Lucky Charlie!” 


IV 


N the following afternoon, when he 

caught the Coventry train, Charlie’s 
one thought (again) was to sit alone. So 
once again he entered the smoker. And 
there, in the dingy, smelly old car, the 
first man he saw (and the last he wanted 
to see) was Mr. Hemingway. Sitting 
alone, too; smiling—with a shy, nervous 
light in his eyes—and moving over to 
make room. There was nothing for it 
but to sit in beside him. 

Charlie’d had a tough day. At break- 
fast, the boarding-house blazed with the 
news about the Hemingways. Millions! 
actually millions! It had come upon the 
quiet New England village like a thunder- 
bolt. It was bizarre. It was thrilling. 
Charlie’s first confused impulse had been 
to call Sue on the telephone and assure 
himself that it wasn’t going to make a 
difference. But it was too early—only a 
little after seven. And Sue’s mother al- 
ways let her lie in bed late in the morn- 
ing, and sleep. 

‘All the way into Boston on the train, 
his bewildered eyes struggled to read the 
half-page story—but without much suc- 
cess. There were pictures—Lou Stinson, 
as a young prospector, as a gambler in 

| the Klondike, as a man of affairs; one of 
his greatest racers, Jeb, a beautiful horse; 
and one of Mr. Hemingway, the sole 
living relation of Lou Stinson. Right on 
the front page, that one. It was prob- 
ably just as well that he hadn’t called 
sue. How could she tell whether it 
would make a difference? Now that the 
day was a little older, he knew it would. 

Bound to. Heaven alone could guess 
how much. 

Charlie’s daily job consisted in helping 
the shipping clerk at the little factory in 
Boston. He kept tab on stock—nothing 
but soles of shoes, rights and lefts, cut 
from strips of hide and packed in cases 

| and barrels; he saw to the packing of 
shipments, checking up the stock num- 
pers and making out the tags—all day 

‘ong Just getting out cases and barrels 
of rights and lefts. With Mr. Wilkins, 
the senior partner, a frown on his keen 
face, prying about at the most unexpected 

|Moments. How he’d kept his mind on 
| addresses and stock numbers, he hadn’t 
| an idea. It had been a mad sort of day. 

A surging, rebellious day. Sue’s family 

| Were millionaires, overnight! While he, 
| doomed to handle endless thousands of 
| leather soles, could only hope for a small 
ae 
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No. 7. Inside pictures of the General Motors Proving Ground 


Martyrs to Science 


Tests at the Proving Ground involve speed, power, endurance, 
braking, riding comfort, handling ease; fuel and oil economy; 
body style—every phase of car construction and performance. 


ILLIONS OF MILES of testing lie ahead of this group of 
M cars. They might be called “martyrs to science.” 

They are some of the cars which are being tested at General 
Motors’ 1268-acre Proving Ground, near Milford, Michigan. They 
include representative makes, both American and European; every 
type of engine; every type of body. They are being driven night 
and day, while engineers scientifically record their performance 
and separate opinion from fact. 

The facts determined, studied with Open Mind, help General 
Motors to carry out its policy of continuous improvement and to 
give the public, year after year, still better values—in perform- 
ance, design, comfort and style. 


MOTION PICTURE showing the Proving Ground in actual 
A operation is available in lengths of one, two, or four reels, free 
of all charges except those of transportation. It may be borrowed by 
schools, clubs, churches, and other organizations. Please specify 
whether the 35 or 16mm width is desired and give several 
wecks’ notice in advance of showings. Write to Institutional 
Advertising Dept., General Motors, Detroit. 





"A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - MARQUETTE - OAKLAND 
VIKING - BUICK - LASALLE - CADILLAC - A// with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL Motors TRUCKS - YELLOW CaBs andCOACHES * FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 


DeLco-Licut Electric Power and Light Plants - l Water Systems - GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


TUNE IN—Genera! Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 37 other stations associated with N. B. C. 

















Portable Power 
for Every Job 














E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
Develops % to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill, Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
16-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
FREE Illustrated folder shows its 
light, sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY —a post card will do, 
E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 


Box 567, ATCHISON, KANSAS 

















EARN UP TO og 
EK “2 ‘125 


Learn in few months to make plates, crowns, bridges, 


etc., for dentists. No books. Day or night schools in 

Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentistry 

3138 &. Michigan Avenue Dept. 349 Chicago, Iii. 





PULL STUMPS with 
your TRACTOR! 














| Ls ‘ = ad 2 
| 
| One-Man Operation from Seat 
Easily hitched to your tractor—the 
world's quickest, easiest-working Stump ] 0% 
Puller! Let yc le ry meomegfcl gre 
Drive can clear land at lowest cost an 
bring you BIG MONEY in spare time Down 
| work. 

No changing, dismantling of tractor— Easy Terms 
no gears, sprockets or belts. An easy one- Monthly 
manproposition. NEWMULTI-POWER P t 
Automatic Clutch utilizes both forward ayments 

On top of 


and back pain of tractor—with no driv- 

ling rope! Stumps out in ‘Factory-to-you’ 
Prices, and a Spe- 
cial Discount to 
first buyer in your 
locality. 


ing over pu 

half the time. 
3 yr. guar. on castings. Write NOW 

for Special Price and FREE book, on 

Land Clearing Profit. 

Hercules Hand and Horse Power 

Models are the best in their class. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
B. A. Fuller, President 


2311 29th St. Centerville, Ia. 


BOYS Earn Mens Wages as 
AUTO MECHANICS. 



















Every city, town and farming community is for auto 
and tractor men—trained the McSweeny Auto | way 
to know cars and tractors inside out. Only + 







weeks of fascinating training in my 
famous shop-school fits you. No books 
or lectures. Learn on real machines, 
Write today for remarkable tuition 
offer, and 4 og ~ + D 

uto, Tractor ept. ~ 
McSweeny aviation Schools A-16-L 








Chester at 80th St.,Cleveland,O., or 263 Madison St., Memphis,Tenn, 








‘ aT. 
raise some day. Or find a way to strike 


out for himself. 

_Oh, the country was full of million. 
aires, of course. Thousands of em! 
They drove expensive cars and had 
yachts and airplanes and loafed in Calj. 
fornia or Florida and paid $25 a day at 
swell hotels. Plenty of millionaires! The 
whole country was used to those. But 
you didn’t marry their daughters. Not 
if you were a helper to a shipping clerk 
with the smell of leather in your nostrils 
all day long and a Mr. Wilkins looking 
you over with a frown. 

But here he was with Mr. Hemingway 
Had Sue told? Oh, about the trifling 
matter of her engagement? Perhaps not 
She must have run into a pretty excited 
atmosphere. 


R. HEMINGWAY, remarking (in a 

small, jerky voice) that it looked 
like a nice spring evening, was unwrap- 
ping a rectangular parcel. A _ box of 
cigars. And what a box! Charlie's jaw 
dropped an instant, in sheer amazement, 
He knew what that brand cost over the 


counter. Sixty cents apiece, that was 
all! He’d never had such a smoke. But 


now he took one. 

“IT don’t often smoke anything as 
heavy as this before dinner,’ said Mr. 
Hemingway, ‘‘but thought I would to- 
night. You've seen the papers, I imag- 
ine.” 

“Yes. Oh yes. Mr. Hemingway” 
—Charlie couldn’t talk about that— 
“did Sue tell you and Mrs. Hemingway 
last night?” 

“Tell us? Tell us what?” 

“Oh! Well she promised 
she’d she’d marry me.” 

There was a silence. Charlie couldn’t 
help glancing sidelong. He was very 
near the boiling point, but couldn’t help 
that. Did the father object? The 
silence had seemed ominous. But no, he 
was slowly nodding; twisting the un- 
lighted cigar around in his mouth and 
slowly nodding. 

“Got a match?” he asked. 

Charlie, in a breathless state, produced 
one. 

“Thanks!” 
his own cigar for a light. 
way smoked contentedly. 
that!” He puffed on. 
the edge of the seat. 

“‘Here,”’ cried the older man, “you've 
let yours go out! . No, don’t try 
to light it again. They’re never as good. 
Have another!’’ He was actually open- 
ing the box. 

But Charlie, who was finding the con- 
versation pretty difficult, shook his head 
and lighted up. He wasn’t going to 
throw away 60 cents. 

‘Forgive me for being so slow about it, 
Charlie.” Yes, he was coming around, 
at last, to the topic. ‘But I suppose it’s 
always a bit of a shock to a girl’s parents. 
To the father, anyway. It’s hard to 
realize that a girl is grown up. And I'll 
confess my mind’s been pretty full of 
this other thing ever since the wire came 
last night. I’ll say this—I like you. I 
believe in you. Well, here——” He 
thrust out his hand. Charlie gripped it. 
And for miles, then, the pair of them 
smoked on without words. 

Mr. Hemingway knocked a long ash 
off his cigar with a reflective little finger. 
“Mrs. Hemingway doesn’t see this as 
do, Charlie. Not quite.” 

“Oh?” 


Charlie had to stick out 
Mr. Heming- 
“‘Pretty good, 

Charlie was on 


“She’s had a pretty tough time of it, 
in some ways. I won’t say we haven't 
been happy. But it’s been a struggle. 
And there’s been a lot of things she'd 
like that she couldn’t have. You know 
how it is. We've never had a real car, 
for instance. Of course, there’s beem 
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Py, | think perhaps I'd better let you in on 
” strike | | this—-Mrs. Hemingway was pretty > sie tiie i 
i | turbed when I said it last night—the Secamam tesa, 
million. | frst thing, I said it . .. Charlie, ——_s 
= emt I’m not going to touch that money.” snc tte 
nd had | “You're ae: eee ” AN Al 
= Cali. | “Not a cent of it! Oh, I know how cCorm 
: day at | people feel about those things. It doesn’t 
es! The matter where the money comes from as 
e. But | long as you’ve got it. Allthat. But Lou 
's. Not | Stinson was a crook. A racketeer, that’s : — iff , ih a 
ng clerk what he was. Just a professional gam- momeasa Pm. UP " - Lids . ae 
nostrils | bler. I’ve never approved of him. Broke Rea HH Bear - —s al 
looking | with him 25 years ago. a _— ae ; . === —— = 
| anvthing to do with him. at being aie 4 j — 
Ingway, = non 4 how can I accept his dirty . iD ~ 
trifling money now? How can I?” _ 
_—e Charlie was speechless. . - 
excited | “It was a blow to Mrs. Hemingway 
when I said that. I confess I don’t 
know just what I’m going to run into 
ng (ina tonight. Berathera ... ou see, a, 
looked se don’t . . . Oh well! He 
inWrap- sighed, and turned to the window. “I 
box. of think I’m afraid of money, Charlie. Real 
ie’s jaw money, I mean. Big money. Oh, a 
zement. little, of course . . . reasonable com- 
ver the fort. But big money seems to do some- 
lat was thing to people. It changes’em. Hard- 
e. But ens em. You know what I mean. And 
. dirty money like Lou’s . . . honest, 
Ing as Charlie, I couldn’t look myself in the face 
id Mr. fl . . . anyhow, I’m going to take 
uld to- a stand. It’ll mean some feeling, I’m e 1 
I imag- afraid, but . . . yes, sir, I’m going 
to take a stand. I’ve got a little. Not WI Ou a > 
ugway” much, but a little. And Mrs. Heming- 
that— way’s got the bonds her mother left. ; | 
ei ee eS a IN 1910 many men still held out against the horseless 
| oe ee arriage. But those who did were looking backward. 
—T MOW « « « Cc % 
ped bling into Coventry They could not keep the horse on the highways. Nobody 
’ HE train was rumbling into Coven ; 
eo station when he broke out _ Ba could! Today all the world rides on rubber. Men and 
t help | Ag tinge Borel -_ pees "‘tanke their merchandise travel swiftly by motor power. 
The il At . 5 gs om 
| . . . “You've seen what money does F ‘We have seen the q 
es to folks, Charlie. We've all seen it. They It is the same on the farms gee Beewy 
rh and oe Ge ie ce ee ing of the tools of hand harvest, the oxcart, the ng 
dissipation, but the whole coun is : 
| bowing down before the Golden Calf. plow, and many other things that bring back memories 
_— ee the seamed aen-one sed the of slow labor and profitless toil. Old methods make way 
through the parked cars an alon : 
ck out | et eee es ee for methods that are better, faster, easier, more 
mphasis on things. ings! Instea 
—o | | esr We're all — up in our economical, and more profitable. ; : 
y ’ . : . 7 . 
“s possessions. As a people, we've gone p lo erele ecuincnah 
Ti plumb materialistic.” On and on, al- Animal power cannot handle the big ; quipn 
you've | ug apa a the farmers are buying these days. Day by day sy 
% tear | arlie, more confused tha e, : . ; 
wie | ate his dinner at the boarding-house in power is passing out of the picture. Everywhere the 
open | tr | egg mene ge on Soa great and tireless tractor is taking over the work, cut- 
raordinary \ ‘ ; ; . 
ional raed on, Be Pesce 12 Pong ting down the costs of production, and conten: os 
| somehow he hadn’t sounded very strong. iueaiie | 
runt And Charlie couldn’t help wishing he profits. Already a Pea bog snranes bptuaed pram | 
hadn’t bought those cigars. ey re- . cCormick-Deering p : 
be | vealed a good deal; mens, hone every operation by 
ous | Charlie, grimly, than the nice o oy . 
round, realized. He loved good things. The ° fe full list of 1000 
ee | hankering for adventure was - a Wy rite for the ; 
a9 | His first reaction was fine, wonderful, 
ard to | | but those cigars . . . H. | F fA 
nd a | | Confusedly, Charlie knew that he had orse ess armers O merica 
full 0 | Seen, during the ride out to Coventry, 
pose | straight into a man’s soul. A kindly We will be glad to mail you an illustrated folder contain- 
ae | man who had somehow never been quite 4 teenie Geese Gite 
od . | equal to life. A bee ~~ _—. Ee ing the names of the thousan . ] a ~ 
: |}Man with appealingly old-fashion B they raise. ri 
thems | ideals, but also with a wife and a daugh- addresses, their — and we ome ~ be ating 
ter. And Charlie’s spirits after dinner, name and address on 
ig ash as he got into his rattly little car to drive your own 
ange | around there, were leaden. mail to us. 
| pf INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of it, | TNMHERE was a new car in front of the iat Ave. of America Chicago, II 
aven't privet hedge; very shiny, a sedan. 606 So, Michigan Ave. (7 oocporated) 
uggle. Mrs. Hemingway and Sue stood excitedly 
she'd by while Ed Tomlinson, from the garage, 
know explained its good points and opened a 
il car, door to exhibit the whipcord upholstery C ea 
= _~ the newest sort of cigar po - 
parlie, things. Mr. Hemingway stood over by 
ae Sha 
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PruMRE 
AXE 


saves one minute 
ina 
five-minute chop” 


eee says 


America’s Champion Chopper 


* @ HAVE demonstrated many a time 

Tinat a Plumb Axe saves one minute 
in a five-minute chop,” says Peter 
McLaren, America’s Champion Chopper. 
“I often convince opponents that it is not 
my ability alone that defeats them — by 
handing them a Plumb Axe, and they 
cut the same log in 20 per cent less time 
than with their own axe.” 


A twenty per cent saving in time and 
labor is what a Plumb gives you on every 
chopping job! Because Plumb has per- 
fected a steel for axes that takes a razor- 
keen edge. Because the blade is scientif- 
ically tapered to clear itself instantly. 
Because the balance is perfect. You can 
time every stroke, and never miss a blow. 


America’s Champion Chopper is show- 
ing thousands of men this new and better 
way of chopping —a faster, easier way. 
Make your next axe a Plumb. Look for 
the Red Handle and Black Head in your 
hardware store. They cost no more. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 





Hammers Ratchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


Every axe user should read this book 


Can you fell a tree backwards? Or square up a 
log? Or drop a tree where you want it? Can you 
sharpen, hone and refit your axe? Peter McLaren, 
Champion Chopper, reveals these and many 
other axe secrets in his new book—The Axe 
Manual of Peter McLaren—-9 chapters, 84 pages, 

rofusely illustrated. Send 25c to Fayette R. 
Plumb, nc., 4836 James St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| struck by a sort of paralysis. 

















the hedge, with the clipping shears in 
| his hand; but he wasn’t clipping. He 
| was watching the scene with a furtive 

look on his unhappy face. 
| Sue smiled excitedly and waved when 

Charlie drove in behind them and 
| stepped out of his dingy little coupe. 

Then she beckoned him to join them, and 
| did a pretty dance step; a sort of pir- 
| ouette. 
| But Charlie stood motionless. He 
| heard Ed say (Ed was a good salesman), 
| “‘Why don’t you hop in and let me run 
| you around? Get the feel of it.”” But 
| Mrs. Hemingway replied, ‘‘That’s not 
| necessary, Ed. I’ll take it. Pay for it 

tomorrow, if that’s all right.” And Ed 

said, “Oh, sure! Arrange the details to 
suit yourself.” 
Mr. Hemingway came slowly over to 
the young man, who seemed to have been 
Guardedly 
he remarked—‘I found things going 
rather faster than I’d anticipated, Char- 
lie. She can be pretty determined when 
she’s stirred up.”’ 

Charlie was staring at the new car. He 
knew the price exactly—$3,200, plus 
freight and extras. A really good car. 
And Mrs. Hemingway hadn’t consulted 
her husband. She’d said, ‘‘J’ll take it.” 


Hmm! You could see that Sue was ex- 
cited, too. There, she was beckoning 
again! 


_Mr. Hemingway’s voice again fell on 
his ears, that troubled, guarded voice, 


saying: ‘She's talking about taking Sue 
on the North Cape cruise. In a week. 
There’s room on the ship. She tele- 


phoned today. Itseems to be all fixed up. 
I refused to go. I’m going to stick right 
at my job. That’s one thing I ae 
Why, we aren’t even sure that 
He moved back to the hedge, muttering 
something or other. 

Sue cried, “I’ll tell you, Mother—let 
Charlie take us for a drive! That’s all 
right, Ed! You can go. Or shall we 
drop you at your house?” 

“It’s only a step, thanks,” Ed replied. 
*“Good-night.’’ And he 
walked jauntily away. 


9 


O! He wasn’t to 

see Sue alone. 
Humph! Slowly, very 
pale, Charlie 
stepped for- 
ward, desper- 


ately telling [ 
himself that he Sit, Se 
mustn’t seem to | 
sulk. But had 


they gone com- 
pletely crazy? 
Apparently. Af- 
ter all, how 
could you tell 
how you’d act 
if a remote 
cousin suddenly 
slapped you 
right in the 
teeth with eight 
or ten million 
dollars? Maybe 
he’d be crazy 
himself. Take 
Mr..Heming- 
way, over there, 
unhappily snip- ad taken clip- 
ping along the ber ships around 
hedge. Hadn’t os ies 

he dashed right 

out and spent $27.50 for a box of cigars? 
You simply couldn’t talk with them. 
Have to be careful. Sit on the lid. The 
North Cape cruise, eh! That hurt 


io grandfather ~ 


It was a wonder the neighbors weren’t 
all out here. You could bet your life they 
were peeking out the windows, anyway. 

So he got in behind the wheel. ‘Peach 
of a car, all right,’ he said. He had to 
say something. 


Sue was climbing in 






a. 
beside him, but her mother made her sit 
in the back. So he drove alone in the 
front seat like a chauffeur. Sue squealed 
a lot over the car. She thought it rode 
wonderfully. Millions of dollars and 
shiny new cars and North Cape cruises 
and new clothes—things like that filled 
her head. You could tell. 

And her mother—who was a large wo. 
man and had always before seemed 
amiable enough—sat up very dignified 
(Charlie could see her in the mirror over 
the windshield)and discussed the things 
they’d have to buy. She thought the 
best steamer trunk was the kind that lay 
flat and slid in under the berth, but when 
you pulled it out you lifted one end and 
then part of it stood right up and opened 
out for you with coat- and skirt-hangers 
and convenient drawers down one side, 


OT until they returned, two hours 
later, could he catch Sue alone— 

just for a moment—on the front porch, 
Mr. Hemingway had gone upstairs to 
bed. His wife was moving around on the 
ground floor. It appeared that a kitchen 
accommodator had already been hired to 
get dinner and clean things up afterward. 


So Charlie, fiercer than ever, con- 
fronted Sue. ‘Well . . . ?” he 
asked. As if it meant something, 

99? 


“Wel 6 «+ 4 

“‘Good-night, Charlie. You were a 
darling to drive Mother around like that. 
I’m a wreck. Aren’t you going to kiss 
me good-night?” 

“Is that all? Just good-night 

“But honest, dear, I tell you I’m 
simply a wreck. And I have to get up 
early in the morning.” 

“How about this North Cape thing? 
Are you really going?” 

Now she fixed her lustrous brown eyes 
on him. Her brows drew slowly together. 
“Charlie! What’s the matter? Can't 
you understand how wonderful it is?” 

“I suppose you’re going to try to tell 
me it doesn’t make a difference!’’ He 
blurted that out, hotly. It wasn’t wise, 
but that is what he did. 

“Don’t be silly! Of 
course it doesn’t! 
Nothing makes any dif- 
ference.” 

“Oh, but Sue... 

“T should think 
you’d want me to be 
happy, Charlie.” 

‘Oh, I do! Of 
course! But to go 
away rightnow .. . 
for months . . . you'll 
meet a lot of 
men . « an 
“Oh come! I 
have met a lot 
of men.” 

“But just 
playing around 
that way ace 


9 


yi 


vad 





idlers ‘ 

““You’d better come 
in, Sue dear!” Her 
mother’s voice, very 
cool yet with a chilling 
note of triumph in it. 
“Don’t forget were 
taking the early train tomor- 
row.” 


“Coming, Mother! Good- 
night, Charlie.” 
She was gone. The screen 


door struck against the spring 
device on the jamb, bounced once oF 
twice and then stayed shut. 
She’d asked him to kiss her good- 
night, but he hadn’t. ee 
And it didn’t help any, thinking it 
over, driving aimlessly around town ID 
the creaky old coupe, to reflect that it 
was nobody’s fault but his own. 
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| Little Lessons from 
Life 


for the days of your own calf love, and 
want to laugh down your regret? 
cause you feel that jealousy which 
sometimes perverts the beautiful tender- 
ness called Mother-Love? Or because 
you honestly think Joe’s ‘‘too young’? 
" If you’re sorry those times are forever 
gone when you could see Heaven in a 
smile, feel it in a handclasp, why, all the 
more you oughtn’t to want to spoil this 
time for Joe. If you're jealous of the 
thought of his ever leaving you, you’re 
wasting your time. For you are rebelling 
against one of the strongest—yes, and 
one of the best—laws of life. If he is too 
| young but nobody in love can 
be too young to be in love; and not one 
ina thousand marries his first sweetheart, 
anyway. 


Continued from 
page 9 


F course, there’s the danger that they 

might go too far, these young folks? 
Well, there are ways of diverting a 
perilous creek so as to turn arid lands 
into gardens. 

He “acts as if he was in a dream’’? He 
is—unless he’s already spoiled, he’s 
dreaming of the attainment of perfection. 
In this life, you know well enough, 
dreams are too rare. Don’t spoil his. 

At all events, stop teasing him! How 
did you like it when, thirty-some years 
| ago, people jeered at your calf love? 

Maybe hearts can’t break—but they can 

wither. Many a boy’s best emotions 

have been dried up for life by the early 

| frost of his elders’ scorn: those of most 
old bachelors were. And even if you 
have good reasons to disapprove of the 
girl, don’t disapprove of the sentiment: 
a whip is likely to make a colt jump the 
fence, whereas it’s the quiet halter and 
the lure of oats that will bring him to 
the stable. 


EMEMBER the lass in the story, and 
cheer up. The boy inquired if she 
really loved him. 

“With all my soul!’’ she vowed. “‘Why, 
only last week, papa asked if I wouldn’t 
rather he bought me a Boston terrier 
than let you keep company with me, and 
I refused the dog.” 

Perhaps Joe knows the Thompson lass 
better than you know her, and is right 
about her. Perhaps he’ll find out for 
himself that he’s wrong. Perhaps she'll 
improve: most people do. 

But the chances are, Joe’s affair will 
come to nothing, in which case he’ll get 
to work—and fall in love again some 
other time—while she’ll get the terrier, 
and fall in love with somebody else. 

Anyhow, direct—if you must direct— 
unobservably. 

And quit making fun of Joe for some- 
thing he can’t help. 


he 
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Here is the hot breakfast that children and 
grownups like for its fine rich flavor: that 


supplies energy and 


Now cooks in 242 to 5 minutes 


HERE are three great benefits to 

‘a from Mother's China Oats. 

First-—You give your family health 
food incomparable. Food that builds 
bone and sinew, that makes for mental 
alertness, physical stimulation. 

Second—In each package you get a 
lovely piece of fine chinaware —a new 

attern. 

Third—Each box contains a premium 
coupon redeemable for honloane ar- 
ticles of every description. 


The finest oats that grow 
Mother’s Oats are made from the 
plump, rich flavored grains of which 
there are only about ten pounds of 
flakes to a bushel. These rich fine-fla- 
vored grains are crushed to bring out 
the delicious oat flavor. 


stimulation supreme. 


And now that they come in the Reg- 
ular and Quick Cooking style, no one 
need be denied them. Quick Mother's 
Oats cooks in 2% to 5 minutes, as 
quickly as the coffee. 

They make the old-fashioned, appe- 
tizing, strengthening porridgethatevery- 
one loves for breakfast. They equip 
menfolk for their hardest work—keep 
their bodies toned, and muscles strong. 

Be sure to get Mother’s(China Brand) 
Oats—with the elegant china surprise 
in each box—the 
valuable coupon— 
AND the finest 
oats thatare grown. 
Send for complete 
premium catalog. 
Mother’s Coupon 
Dept., Room 1708, 
80 E. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Mother's Oats..China Brand 


Important: Don't be deceived by substitutes offering “‘large’’ packages containing less oats, 
with inferior chinaware enclosed. You alone are the loser. Every piece of china with 
Mother’s (China) Oats is of highest quality—every package is full weight. Watch out. 








Championship 


Performance with 


Dependable 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


It is a noteworthy fact that the 
great championship racing 
events the world over are won 
by engines equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs .. . 
Q What do you care — what does 
any one care—whether or not 
Champions are so universally 
supreme in the racing field? 
..-Q Iftherewerenospecialsig- 
nificance in this great achieve- 
ment it would not be worth 
recording. But there is a 
special significance to all users 
of spark plugs . . . Q Despite 
the most extreme conditions, 
the spark plugs in racing en- 
gines must function faultlessly 
~«eQ The world’s most famous 
racers’ choice of Champion is 
conclusive evidence that Cham- 
pion is the better spark plug for 
every engine ... 4 Whatever 
spark plug you may now be 
using, a complete new set of 
Champions installed in your 
ear, truck, tractor or station- 
ary engine, will prove the 
meaning of true Champion- 
ship performance with greater 
power, speed, acceleration, and 
economy than you have ever 
before experienced. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








; Some More New | 


MACHINERY 


CANNING the announcements of 

builders of various kinds of farm 
machinery and equipment, we frequently 
find machines and devices that embody 
new principles, or are intended for new 
duties. 

Such machines may fairly be called 
new, as distinct from those which are 
merely improved models of well-estab- 
lished types. 

Some which have come to our atten- 
tion recently, and which we are inclined 
to think may be new and interesting to 
many readers, are given below: 


An electric milk-cooler brought out by 
Servel works in this way: The cooling 
coil is submerged in the milk in the can 
that sits in a tank containing brine. A 
small turbine rotates the coil in the milk, 
while 34° water is being pumped through 
the coil. 


Still another new type of milk-cooler 
gets its refrigerating power from the 
heat of burning kerosene. This cooler is 
put out by the Perfection Stove Co. The 
milk passes over an aerator during the 
chilling process. 


A cotton-duster that attaches to the 
Farmall tractor, and that will dust six 
rows at one time, is being manufactured 
by the Niagara Sprayer and Chemical 
Co., Ine. It is operated by power from 
power take-off, and one man operates 
both duster and tractor. A bean-beetle 
duster designed to put the dust on the 
lower sides of the leaves is also being 
put out by this firm. Can be used for 
other low-growing crops. 


A weed-screen and register for combine 
harvesters, put out by Nichols and 
Shepard, is described as follows: “It 
scours and polishes the wheat, it removes 
weed seeds, it registers in U. S. standard 
bushels all the grain threshed.” 


A mechanical cotton-chopper is now be- 
ing manufactured by Bucher and Gibbs 
Plow Company. The chopper has float- 
ing frame controlled by two runners 
which control the depth of the hoe. 
Weeds and grass are lifted clear of the 
row by the mechanical hoe. Oscillating 
motion of the hoe is produced through 
a set of gears, an adjustable pitman and 
a ball-and-socket joint. Various dis- 
tances between plants left standing can 
be secured. 


“Potato combine” is the popular name 
for a new potato digger-harvester an- 
nounced by Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company. The machine digs potatoes, 
shakes off dirt and vines and delivers the 
spuds into bags. It is estimated that this 
machine will, with a crew of from two to 
four men, do the work of 20 men by the 
old method of hand harvesting. Ma- 
chine is operated by power take-off from 
tractor. The sacker attachment can be 
procured separately and fits any standard 
digger. 


We do not have detailed information on 
prices of these pieces of equipment in 
different parts of the country, freight 
charges, ete. Your local implement 
dealers most likely have all these details. 

But of course we are always glad to be 
of service in answering inquiries. We are 
firm believers in the necessity of having 
every farm equipped with the latest and 
best machines adapted to its particular 
needs. Automobiles included. 
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Mand Up! 


If you’re one of those fellows who think that 
work-stained hands can’t be cleaned, I’ll bet 
you’ve never tried Lava Soap. 

For more than 30 years men with jobs like 


yours have been using Lava Soap... 
it gets the grimiest, greasiest hands clean in 
58 seconds, without hurting the skin... be- 
cause it makes a lather rich as cream in the 


hardest water. 


Here’s the secret of Lava’s speed, thorough- 
ness and gentleness. In addition to pure veg- 
etable oils, Lava contains pulverized Italian 


pumice. That’s what makes dirt and 


disappear so quickly, without harm to the skin, 
Get a cake or two tonight and see if I'm 


not right. 


Senge, Ue fase Soop Man 


Lava costs adime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want to try it at our expense, mail this coupon, 


Procter & Gamble, Dept. T-1129 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


George: I want a free sample cake of your 


Lava Soap. 


Se 
Se 
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ause 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 


BIG SAVINGS, 


Thousands of satisfied users, 


We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 


sumer plan makes prices rock 


bottom. You get the 


benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 


STEEL at special prices. 


This steel stands 


acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 


SAMPLES 
BOOKS 
ESTIMATES 





thing in it rats like. I 
where other baits and po 
it —rush for water, out of the building — 
die. Fatal to mice, gophers, cockroaches, t00- 
Money back guarantee. 35c at your 
by mail. Liquid Veneer Co 
Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AAT WIP 


ing and Material Book No 
161 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
1101-1151 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Valley of the Dons 


Continued from page 18 


knowing just how to take it most easily. 

A lovely head like a lighted candle, 

looking for a lost man and thinking of 
| her lover. 

Over the rocks, and down the rocks, 
slipping and sliding, careful not to dis- 
| lodge one that it might start rolling 
down upon her. Sure-footed, slim- 
| hipped, with the smoldering eyes of the 
| de Quintas. 
| Far down below lay the hill country, 
| and farther to the west, somewhere in the 
| haze, lay the green coast. And the polo 
| fields where she would sit in a fur coat, 
| very lovely and beautiful, to watch 
| Pybus Peak shoot goal. 
| Every so often Sheila cupped her 
| hands and called, and finally she heard 
| an answering call come back across the 
| mountain, far to the right. 

He had lost track of the ‘‘ducks’”’ and 
| tried to scramble straight up the moun- 
tainside, through the chaparral. 


| (YHE found him sitting on a rock, rather 
frazzled, considerably wilted, but per- 
| fectly composed. 
| “After due consideration,” said Peter 
| Dunn in the way of greeting, “I am 
| convinced he is a striped peppermint.” 

| “When a de Quinta is done and 
finished,”” returned Sheila, cordially, 
| “there are no crumbs left. I am finished 
| with you. It is my fault that you are 
| draping your legs off that rock. I shall 
lead you back. Tomorrow I shall have 
Pedro put you on the train. And’’— 
slowly and with conviction—‘“you will 
not come back.”’ 

“T will come back,” said Peter Dunn, 
calmly, ‘‘as long as I have legs to walk 
on. The Dunns always come back.” 

He was quite affable about it—a mild 
young man standing in the sun, so unlike 
her tall, dark Pybus. 

They started over the mountainside 
back to the trail, Sheila, used to the alti- 
tude, going ahead. Peter Dunn tagging 
behind. 

Once they stopped to rest, leaned close 
to the side of the mountain, looking 
down where the sun was turning the hills 
to mauve. 

There she heard the whir she knew so 
well—an ominous rustle a little like 
tissue-paper. 

She was out of range, but Peter Dunn 
of the Massachusetts Dunns didn’t know 
that. He jumped in front of her. The 
whir deepened. A _ sliding into the 
bushes. A white young man. Silence. 

“A rattlesnake,” said Sheila, gently, 
“can only strike twice its length. It 
wasn’t more than three feet long, and I 
| was seven from it. But thanks just the 

same.” 
| She had her handkerchief out, and she 
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Mr. Duck: “I'd like to try a pair of 
your arch supporters. Maybe they’d 
l help my flat feet 

















ETHYL BRINGS NEW LIFE 
TO AN OLD CAR 


A MESSAGE 
OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
TO FARMERS 





‘tom faithful old cars on the farm which 
have done their thousands of miles up and down hills 
and over rough roads are given new life by Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

They still have power in them. But ordinary gaso- 
line cannot bring it out. Ethyl Gasoline utilizes the 
latent power in any engine. It greatly reduces gear 
shifting and eases the strain on the engine parts. It 
means swifter pick-up, and additional power over 
hills and heavy roads. 

Used in the other power equipment on the farm, 
Ethyl keeps your machinery 77 action. It enables you 
to cover more ground in a given time. That time 
saved is money earned at the end of the season. 

Ethyl is gasoline p/us. Mixed with it is a vital in- 
gredient—Ethyl fluid. This anti-knock compound 
was developed by automotive science to make gaso- 
line a better motor fuel. And you will find Ethyl on 
sale everywhere now. 

Stock up on Ethyl. Give it a trial. You won’t go 
back to ordinary gasoline. 
Look for a pump bearing 
the Ethyl emblem. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- | 
ration, 25 Broadway, New 
z York City. 56 Church St., 
€ Toronto, Canada. 36 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 


ETHYL Ett=8 


Knocks out that “knock” 
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Trade your old cream- 
wasting separator in 
now for the wonderful 
New Low Model Ball 
Bearing Melotte and get 
$20.00 cash for it. Idon’t 
care how old your pres- 
ent separator ts, or what 
make—if you'll mail the 
coupon below at once! — I'll 
allow you $20.00 for it toapply 
on the purchase of the New 
Melotte. But don’t delay— 
this is a special offer subject 
to withdrawal without notice. 
Mail coupon now for full de- 
tails and free catalog. 


FTiOIIE 
a or 


Write today for details of 
our 30 Days Free Trial 
Offer. Learn WHY the 
New Melotte is handier, 
easier to clean, easier to 
operate—and—is guaran- 
teed to put more cream in 
your cream can than any 
other separator made. 


Think of it! You can mow get the great New 
Melotte arator for only $5.00 down and only $5.00 
a month. Days Free Trial, too—return it at our 
{if not entirely satisfied. All this in addition to 
allowing you $20.00 for your old separator regardless 
make or condition. Mail coupon now for free 


<a d details of great N 
catalog an t+) ew 
Melotte Offer. 












, Babson, 
iB Manager § 
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| was tying it above his elbow over a 
stick. She had her small knife out, and 
was making a cut to connect the two tiny 
red holes in the skin. , 

They saved every bit of breath on that 
pull back up the trail. And when they 
reached the top, Sheila made Peter Dunn 
ride, while she walked. 

She was grave with large, scared eyes, 
but he was calm as ever, affable as usual. 

Just once he broke the silence. From 
a tall bush with swordlike leaves, small 


| lily-like flowers were beginning to push 


their white petals toward the sun. 

“Soon,” said Peter Dunn, ‘“‘the yucca 
will bloom.” And then quickly, ‘‘Don’t 
marry that old goofus. Don’t marry 
that old godger.”’ 

“What is it to you?” 
fiercely. 

‘‘What is the sun in the patio to me? 
What is the robin in the pear tree to me, 
or the little gray mocking-bird in the 
palm?”’ 

“T will still have the sun on the patio,” 
she insisted, stoutly. 

“With fat women in pearls playing 
bridge at a cent a point.” 

“T will still have the robin in the pear 
tree.” 

*““You will have him,’’ admitted Peter 
Dunn, “‘but you won’t hear him. Pybus 
Peak will be talking so loud.” 

Every ten minutes she loosened the 
tourniquet that gangrene might not set in. 
When they reached the adobe, she sent 
for a doctor, and got the snake serum 
out of the emergency kit. Peter Dunn, 
who was very ill by this time, still 
grinned. ‘‘Bury me beneath the yucca,”’ 
he told her, “and you can have my 
checkered shirt.” 

“Don’t say that,’’ said Sheila. 

“T can say anything I want,” he in- 
sisted. ‘You don’t understand. I’m 
delirious.” 

In the vaulted room of her ancestors, 
Sheila, the last of her name, stood before 
the mantel. 

“Oh, Gussie,”’ she sobbed, “‘he is a 
pest. He is a nuisance. But don’t let 
him die, Gussie, because it would be my 
fault.” 


she asked him, 


ETER DUNN didn’t die. In a week 

he was out in the pear orchard, 
teasing the mocking-bird. In ten days 
he was practising shooting olives off the 
old olive trees. But he was paying al- 
most no attention to Sheila de Quinta. 
The other guests liked the place so well 
that they stayed on, and even the 
chubby blonde seemed to be becoming 
quite westernized, going for long rides 
with Pedro. 

Pybus Peak had come again, and the 
white flowers of the yucca were out 
beyond the green. 

Pybus Peak lingered in the patio and 
told Sheila how he was going to put in a 
new electric refrigerator and a water 
system. And he said that he had bought 
a great apartment in the city with ten 
rooms and four baths done in the modern 
manner. And that he had reserved the 
finest suite on the boat to Honolulu for 
their honeymoon. 

Ten stiff modern rooms! Ten moonlit 
nights on the Pacific with a man who 
would talk of the hydraulic pump and 
the sanitary water system! 

While she listened, Sheila could hear 
the pop-pop of a small gun, and the ring 
of a voice greeting a new colt in the 
meadows. And sometimes she would 
hear Peter’s feet along the path coming 
through the house to stop before the 
mantel, and his voice say, ‘‘Well, Gussie, 
how’s business?” And in spite of her- 
self, she would smile. 

“What are you laughing at?” Pybus 
Peak would demand irritably. And she 
would look at him and remember that he 
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Invention 


Banishes Shaving 
Torture Forever! 


HERE'S astonishing news for men with wiry 
beards and tender faces. No more. stinging 
shaves and burning skins, for KRISS KROSS will bring you 
keen, cool shaves forever with no more blades to buy 
This magic discovery makes all blades sharper and 
smoother than science ever dreamed of before. Keeps them 
keener than keen for weeks and months! Fits all brands 
except Durham. Utilizes famous diagonal stroke! Strops 
heavy at first—and finishes light! Uncanny automatic 
action is almost human. Takes only 11 seconds! Notifies 
you when your blade is ready with keenest cutting-edge 
that steel can take! 


New-Type Razor Blade FREE! 


To introduce Kriss Kross stropper, we are including this 
month free samples of a revolution in razor blade construc- 
tion. Made to fit your present razor. Mail coupon for 


details now! 





AG NT Make $5-$10 
an hour 
showing Ri 

KROSS to friends and other 

your locality. Many of our 

men make $100 in a week. Spare- 
workers, too. Emil Ham (Calif.; 
$SO first day. Get generous 

offer. Check bottom of coupon below 

and mail it today! 


THUS 














KRISS KROSS CORP., DEPT. S-744 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kriss Kross Corporation, 
Dept. S-744, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis. Mo. 
Send me details of Kriss Kross Stropper. Also send 
free sample of your new type razor blade for oa 
| SP adi rae Razor. (Fill in your make of 
razor.) 
PE, vccnencebeensedeses 


RIED vosuconsesees 


| CED .ctptdGuseunderbrgude>cnvkedees State oeen . 
) Check here for agents’ money-making plan, full “| 


or spare hours. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


‘HARNESS 


FACTS © FIGURES” 





Learn the facts before 
buying harness. Read how - 
James Walsh revolution- 








ized the harness business 

by making harness with |Save Money! 

nobucklestotear, norings | Send for 

to wear— This 

The Strongest Book of 

Harness Ever Made— | Amazing 
Now the Easiest HARNESS 

See for yourself why this longer- 








wearing, more durable harness, 


bearing the original WALSH guarantee—is also 
the cheapestto use, and easiest to buy on our liberal 
terms. FREE TRIAL. Write today—noobligati 


tions. 





Re) 
RUCKLES 
TOTEAR 


123 Wisconsin Ave., Dept. 18, Milwaukee, | 
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AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
ages of radio b ins. Ni Scree , 
electri, AC. Sets in beautifal consoles al battery 
operated sets as low as $15.95. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. 77, CH 
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Sf could ride well, as he did all things. And 
she would remember that he was tall, 
and that his name was famous, and that 
his eyes were dark and not a tepid blue. 

Once Pybus Peak spent the whole 
afternoon graciously teaching Peter Dunn 
toride. She could hear their voices from 
the corral. ‘Heels down.” Or “Now 
this is the way we do it in polo.” And 
| she would look out the window to see 
Pybus whirling and turning on a penny, 
while a mild young man stood by and 
watched. 

And another time the two went off to- 
gether in the hills, while Pybus demon- 
strated his proficiency with a rifle, and 
showed Peter Dunn how to pick off the 
quail and the grouse. Pybus Peak came 
home with a fine string of birds for din- 
ner, and Peter without anything at all, 
not even a jack-rabbit. 





with wiry “I’m not much good at it. I guess I 
1 ening never will be,” he told Sheila, gravely. 
‘o buy t “T get to thinking how soft they are, and 
oe eat how pretty the feathers grow at their 
sal brands throats, and the gun always wiggles just 
" automate enough.” 
JR. Sometimes in the evening they all sat 
by the fire in the great vaulted room, and 
E! listened to Pybus Peak. And sometimes 
eluding this Sheila would glance up at Gussie and 
pln she would remember that Pybus would 
revive the fame of the de Quintas and 
—— bring back the old glory. 
ose fas Pybus, very large, very dark, very 
: = sleek, would talk about his work in the 
ar reanter city with one of the largest firms. And 
yt naturally when Pybus spoke, everybody 
pen See listened. 
Pybus Peak asked Peter Dunn what he 





did, and Peter replied, “‘Bones,” as if 
that ended it. 
“What kind of bones?” asked Pybus DANGER 
Peak, who was practical. . - 
“Children’s bones. I mend them.” So 
that was it. That explained his strange lurks oat childhood hurts 
gentleness. That explained his calm, P 
quiet voice. And his firm hands. A J 
mild young man in a white gown in a —keep Absorbine, r. handy 
great white room bending over tiny arms 











ye ee HERE are many chances for children to be hurt on a farm. A bad fall 
Loom oll shout bin werk eau teak: bin from a tree—a cut from barbed wire —a stone bruise on bare feet. Pro- 
off into a corner and gushed and gushed. tect eos and the children with Absorbine, Jr. always within easy reach. 
But Sheila sat very still, looking at Apply it at once on playtime hurts. It is antiseptic. When used full strength 
Pybus. Only now she couldn’t see him | jt aindaces the danger of infection in an open bruise or cut. Absorbine, Jr. 
as a handsome figure in boots that showed . r A ; 
his legs to advantage. She saw him as never harms tender, growing tissue or skin. If after a fall children become 
an old man. A rich man, lingering at lame and stiff, rub in Absorbine, Jr. to bring sure relief. Because of its 
Del Monte. Talking about his diabetes. many uses, Absorbine, Jr. is health insurance for those you love and want 
Lm a Or his raw liver. to keep well. Get a bottle today —have it ready for any emergency, 

mney! are te ote eee ws eee At All Druggists, $1.25— Send for Free Trial Bottle 

for alin oft the a ‘ 
spoke, all through the years, everybody TOUN 

would listen, but she would have to W. F. YOUNG 

of listen most of all. — 

ng Springfield, Mass. 

$$ HE next afternoon, Peter Dunn came 

| ' to her and said, ‘If you really love 

s him I’ll go away and never come back.” 

And Sheila said of course she did, or <_ 
s also why would she be wearing his fat family =. 
mang diamond? = 
Peter nodded quite gravely and 

@ answered, ‘‘Because he can ride well and 

“pb bear arms bravely. Because he will buy 
you pearls as big as eggs. Because he is ‘ 


a Peak of the San Francisco Peaks.” Relieves Sore Muscles 


And he went to his room, where she could For Sprains and Bruises 


Painful muscular aches 


hear him whistling as he packed. Rub Absorbine, Jr. on 
So they came to the last night. __ full strength to reduce disappear like magic 
Tomorrow the last guests were leaving. swelling and relieve when rubbed with 


The comfortable couple would go back Absorbine, Jr. 
to the sewing-machine industry in De- 
troit. The horsey spinster would seek 


hew thrills in the Rockies. The chubby 


blonde would look for romance in San : 
Francisco, and Peter Dunn would be r 
back with his bones. f 


They lingered in the patio where the 
moon had cast a silver glow over the 
pear trees, and the little tables were 


y, Hi. en 


pain. 
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LOOM and darkness vanish, house- 
hold tasks are easier, evening hours 
happier when you brighten your home 
with the “Sunshine ofthe Night”...the 
clear white light of a Coleman Lamp! 
And for any out-door night job, take 
along your Coleman Lantern. It’s 
brighter than 20 common oil lanterns. 
Always ready . . . rain-proof, wind- 
proof, insect-proof. 

Colemans make and burn their own 
gas from clear, untreated gasoline. You 
can carry and usethem anywhere. Safe 
«+ can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 

Twotypes: Quick-LiteLamps andLan- 
terns generate with matches. Instant- 
Lites require no preheating. They light 
right now! Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate them...and mail the coupon for 
complete descriptions. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE Co. 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
Factorics: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Distributors in all parts of the world 


Coleman 


LAMPS AND 





\ 


ARTE RAS 








The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 
(Address Office Nearest You, Dept. F,J.22) 
Gentlemen: Yes, I would like to learn more about Cole- 
man Lamps and Lanterns. Send me literature, illustrated 


in color, as checked below. 
oO Coleman Quick-Lite 


Coleman Instant-Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns Lam 


ps and Lanterns 
Address _- 
a 


——————— eee 

















| bathed in light. They walked around the 

| old, old wall that shut it in, while Carlos 

| strummed a guitar. 

Perhaps tomorrow the yucca would be 

| fully in bloom. Perhaps when Peter 

| Dunn dangled his legs off the slowest 
| horse of the cavalcade he would see its 
lily flowers upon the mountains. 

The chubby blonde flirted outrageously 
with Peter Dunn. “Oh, Peter-r-r: don’t 
you think almost anything could happen 
on a night like this?” 

“In such a night stood Dido with a 
willow in her hand,” said Peter Dunn. 
Sheila clung tightly to her chair and 

waited for Pybus to explain how he was 

going to put in a new brick floor in the 
patio. 

“In such a night did pretty Jessica 
slander her love and he forgave it her,” 





| continued Peter Dunn. 


“Why Peter-r-r-r,”’ said the chubby 


blonde, “I believe you’re making love to | 
| me. 


Isn’t it romantic?” 

“‘Romance,”’ said Peter Dunn, care- 
fully, ‘is dead. It died at three minutes 
after five this afternoon.”’ 

Such a gay, happy evening! The 
chubby blonde borrowed Carlos’s guitar 
and sang an old Spanish tune. The 
comfortable wife borrowed Sheila’s best 
shawl and told fortunes with cards. Peter 
Dunn borrowed Carlos’s big shoes and 
did a clog dance, and the horsey spinster 
gave a recitation through her nose. 


UT it was Pybus Peak of the San 

Francisco Peaks who did the best 
stunt of all. Sheila was leaning against 
the old wall telling them about the time 
Gustavo had barricaded himself in from 
the bandits. And how, when the food 
gave out, he had climbed the tallest pear 
tree and dropped down on the other side 
of the wall to go for help, disappearing 
into the dark. 

And as she talked, all the de Quinta 
men came up before her. The tall, 
strong, dark men. 

She told them about the Russian 
smugglers that plied their trade on the 
coast, and of the old rancheros who used 
to trot their ponies across the yerba buena 
of the meadows. 

When she got that far, the chubby 


| blonde let out a delighted shriek. Be- 


cause in the only outside door of the 
patio stood Pybus Peak with a black 
kerchief tied around the lower half of 
his face, with Peter Dunn’s big sombrero 
on his head, and the sewing-machine 
manufacturer’s golf coat around his 
shoulders. 

The setting was so real, and it fitted 
in so perfectly, that even the horsey 
spinster let out a surprised squeal. 

Pybus Peak stood in the door of the 
patio and motioned each to approach. 
He had a long black gun, evidently bor- 
rowed from Gussie’s mantel. 

He took the rings from the comfortable 
woman and the bracelets of the spinster. 
And the fat wallet from the sewing-ma- 
chine manufacturer who laughed and 
said, ‘‘Don’t forget to give that back, 
sonny.” 

Sheila stood in the shadow of the wall 
staring at him. Pybus Peak had not 
missed all the beauty of that night. Even 
he had a streak somewhere of pure 
romance. But she didn’t want him. She 
ran over to where he was backing out 
the door, pretending to cover them with 
his gun. And right then she saw his 
hand. And it was not Pybus’s immacu- 
late, manicured hand. It was dark and 


hairy. 

The chubby blonde had run up too 
and she had said, ““Oh, Mr. Peak, take 
me with you. I’ve always wanted to be 
stolen.” 

For a moment Sheila stood perfectly 
still with [Continued on page 71 
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Dog health hin 


ERE are three a> 
Glover’s Med- wee 
icines that mean 
much to the com- 
fort and health of 
your dog. They are 
scientific products of Glover's 
Laboratories. 
GLOVER’S 
Laxative Pills 
Guard against cons'ipation and its many 
resultant ills. Gent.e, yet thorough. 


GLOVER’S 
Nerve Sedative for Fi:s and 
Convulsions 





Quiets and stops fits from indigestion 
and intestinal worms. 
GLOVER’S 
Round Worm Vermifuge 
or Round Worm Capsules 
Use either of these regularly to raise 
thrifty puppies. 


FREE: Advice by our Veterinarian, also 
104 page illustrated dog book. Address: 


GLOVER 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


Dept. FJ, 119 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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p Agena 
ith You 










1 am now ready to place an am- 

bitious, energetic man in charge of 
my oil agency right in your locality. 
I’ll make him my partner, furnish every- 
thing that’s needed to do a big business ana IDE 
THE PROFITS 50-50 EVERY WEEK. 


$50 to $250 a Week Your Share 


I have hundreds of men now with me on this basis. 
Montgomery of Iowa made $216 the first week he 
started, =e rd, Ohio, made $430 for his share 
in one week. You can do as well. No invest- 
ment or experience needed. |’! show you how. Fur- 
nish everything free. Everybody buys oil. You simply 
take orders on long credit terms for my famous nation- 
ally-known Cen-Pe-Co Super-Refined Motor Oils, Columbia 
Quality Paints and Fibre Roof Coating. We deliver from 
nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you every oe 

i ick It’sthe chance ofa lifetime toge 
Write Quick into a big, permanent money-making 
business of your own. Send name and address today forall 


particulars. First spplications get the preference. Act 
P. T. Webster, Gen’l Mgr. 


Central Petroleum Company ¢iZd-£3no Sub 


Well Ship You This Grinder 
Without I¢ Down! 4 


Just pick out the grinder you want—we'll ship it 
to you, freight prepaid, without one penny down. 
Try it 15 days. If you like it 
keep it and pay small sum 
monthly. Kelly-Duplex Grind- 
ers are money-makers 4n 
feed-savers. They grind = 
grain with less power—handle 
everything from fine 
grain to corn fodder. 
Write for free — 
low factory P 
and FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. . 


Dept. 55 ae 
oe ae 


Life is Worth Living 


; d 
On the DEL-MAR-VA Peninsula. Fine land on river, pars 
ean most reasonable. 3 to 10 hours from largest — tient 
kets, Concrete roads. Wonderful climate. Low taxes. ce 
schools, WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS. Address. Md. 
178 DEL-MAR-VA Bidg., Salisbury, 
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Blackcap Raspberries 


pay well on 


General Farm 


‘By G. R. Harrison 


NE of the best raspberry-growers is 
H. T. Ehlers, an Iowa man, who 
| raises this fruit along with grapes, and in 
| eonnection with general farming. From 
| two-thirds of an acre of blackcap rasp- 
berries (Black Pearl variety), Ehlers 
marketed 260 crates, and gathering the 
fruit was not a mean and uncomfortable 
task since the canes were upright and 
| secured to horizontal wires for support. 
Just as soon as the berry harvest is 
| over, Ehlers cuts out all the old canes 
| and any new ones that are weak or out- 
side of the regular rows. Then the tying 
process with the new canes is in order, to 
prevent damage from wind. The con- 
tinuous threshing about due to winds not 
only lowers the vitality of the plants, but 
cuts down yields. Ehlers’ salvation from 
this is the tving process that secures the 
canes all fall and winter, and on through 
their bearing period. 

Attaching these canes to the wires is a 
more tedious, particular and touchy job 
than that with grapes. More are the 
ties to make, and then there are the 
| thorns to reckon with. Ehlers’ plan is to 
| have a boy along to push the canes 
against the wires. Then Ehlers, wearing 
| heavy leather gloves, makes each cane 
| fast with regular grape twine. 

The following spring, of course, there 
is some trimming to do, and more culti- 
vation, and so the patch reaches the bear- 
ing season standing in long, even rows 
that, from the distance, would hardly be 
| recognized as blackcap bushes. 

Making the canes secure to the wires 
means easier cultivation. The cultivator 
can be run closer to the rows. Then the 
ruit is kept off the ground. 
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erraces Paid Well 


N enthusiastic booster for terracing is 
L. S. Noble, Greer county, Okla., 
who has 175 acres of terraced land on 
three different farms. Mr. Noble says 
the money spent for terracing pays a 
bigger dividend than any other money 
he spends on his farms. 

Over three years ago, County Agent 
| R. M. Georgia terraced a 25-acre field on 

one of Mr. Noble’s farms as a demon- 
stration. Although these terraces were 
never built up to standard requirements, 
they showed that terraces prevent erosion 
and help save fertility. 

It took a long period of drought to 
drive home the value of terracing, how- 
ever. While crops on unterraced fields 

| were suffering from lack of moisture, 
those on the few terraced fields grew all 
through the drought period. 

After the first field had shown up so 
well, Mr. Noble terraced two more, one 
of 40 acres and the other of 110 acres. 
The terraces were built with a twelve- 
foot grader pulled by a tractor. The 
average cost of terracing was $1.85 per 
acre. Careful account was kept of every 
cent of money spent. 

The 110-acre field was planted to cot- 
ton and yielded at the rate of half a bale 
| to the acre, exactly twice the yield picked 
| Of any unterraced land in the county. 
| Since no fertilizer was applied, the 

difference is attributed to terracing. 

The 40-acre field was planted in maize 
and did considerably better than any 
other field in the neighborhood. eS 
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SEE HANES... 


WEAR IT 


YOU WILL WONDER 
HOW SUCH FINE UNDERWEAR 
CAN BE MADE FOR THE PRICE 


Hanes Winter UNDERWEAR insures warmth in 
coldest weather and the greatest degree of com- 
fort always. It is elastic-knit from choice cot- 
ton that’s devoid of scratch. Because it is 
knitted to your size, not merely cut, binding, 
bunching or wrinkling never occurs. And the 
womenfolk marvel at the way it Jaunders and 
wears... and wears. 

















Hanes Cotton Rispep Heavyrweicnts are only 
$1.25 to $1.50, according to weight. Shirts and 
drawers, 75c to $1. If these garments are too 
heavy, ask your dealer to show you Hanes 
Elastic-knit Lightweight Underwear. Red 
Label, only $1. Gold Label, $1.50. Truly 
luxurious garments. Remind your wife, too, 
to see Hanes Underwear for boys and children. 





Here's warMTH. Here’s real comfort. Here’s value which millions of men 
are certain cannot be duplicated at any price. How can Hangs give so much 
for the money? 

There are many reasons. Experience is one—25 years of it—and devotion 
to the idea of making the finest men’s and boys’ underwear. Modern methods 
are another—with control of every operation. 

And the most important reason of all—men and women who are willing 
and able to apply intelligence and energy to this business. They are the chief 
reasons why your Hanes Underwear is superior and yet costs no more. 

If your regular store can’t show you the complete Hanzs line, write direct 
to P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS “a FOR EVERY SEASON 
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Be up-to-date 
RAIN or SHINE 


| 


j 














A RADIO in the house, a 
tractor in the orchard, a 
cream separator in the dairy, 
a car in the garage. Labor- 
saving devices everywhere. 

These things the up-to- 
date farmer has today as a 
matter of course. But his 
equipment is not complete 
unless he also has Fish 
Brand Water-proof Work 
Clothing that will let him 
go about his day’s work, dry 
and comfortable, even in the 
stormiest weather. 

You can buy a real Tow- 
er’s Fish Brand Slicker or 
Work Suit of jacket and 
pants —roomy, tough and 
long-wearing—everywhere. 
Water-proof hats to match. 

Prices are no higher than 
those of ordinary garments. 
To be sure you get the best, 
look for the famous Fish 
Brand label. Write for free 
booklet. A. J. Tower Com- 
pany, 18 Simmons Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Tower Cana- 
dian Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





| 





A New Method 


speeds up 
Potato Cutting 


NEW labor-saving system of cutting 
potato-seed pieces has been worked 


| out on the farm of A. C. Ramseyer, 


Wayne county, Ohio. Ramseyer plants 


| about 250 acres of potatoes each season, 
| and cutting the seed pieces was one of his 


problems. 

Briefly, this new method requires con- 
struction of a table about four feet 
square, and just high enough so that the 
four cutters can comfortably place their 
knees under it. 

For comfort and speed, it is important 
to have the height of the table so fixed 


| that the men will not be required to lift 


their hands much above the level of their 


| knees. 


A bushel or a sack of seed potatoes is 
emptied on this low, square table, and 


| the men are ready to begin their work. 
| Each man reaches forward and pulls 


| several potatoes from the pile. 





These 
are spread out in a single layer before the 
cutter. The left hand is used to turn the 
potato and the right hand holds the knife. 
This permits the cutter to turn the 
potato with the minimum amount of 
effort to the desired position, which is 
determined by the location of the eyes 
on the tuber. 


Push Knife Against the Table 


HE knife cut is made surely and 

quickly, because the knife pressure is 
against the table and not against the 
muscle pressure of the left hand, as is 
the case with the old hand-cutting 
method that calls for holding the potato 
in one hand and the knife in the other. 
Pushing a potato against a fixed knife 
blade also requires more muscle exertion 
than does this new method. 

When the first layer of potatoes has 
been cut, the pieces are swept into a 
basket or sack located either on the left 
or right side of the cutter, and another 
layer is pulled forward. 

The amount of time required to cut a 
bushel of potatoes with this sytem de- 
pends upon the size of the tubers. The 
larger the potatoes, the more time it 
takes. Under the most adverse condi- 
tions, a man can cut a bushel of potatoes 
in 20 minutes, and keep this pace up for 
a full working day. 

Small potatoes which require only one 
or two cuts each can be cut at the rate of 
a bushel every twelve to fifteen minutes. 
A. M. Sturdevant, a potato-grower in 
Champaign county, Ohio, reports that 
he has cut a bushel in eight minutes, 





More About Mulch Paper 


HOSE gardeners who have been ask- 

ing the Garden Editor about mulch 
paper, and those who haven’t but intend 
to, should have a copy of ‘‘Suggestions 
for Mulch Paper Trials.” This circular 
(No. 77) is free from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
several methods of applying mulch paper 
are illustrated, and suggestions given for 
making a real test with the material. If 
for any reason you can’t get a copy, let 
us know and we'll see what we can do. 
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The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on dormant spraying, hotbeds, fruit 
varieties, etc. If you need advice or 
help, write. 
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malutilo watte Med Aoke 1) 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. Afteralittleex- A 
perience, he sold 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
Shade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.61incash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 
ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let us show you the great 
Sales Opportunities that our Huge Advertising 
Campaign, reaching 32,000,000 farmers and 
homes, places within your grasp. Get our prop- 
osition QUICK—CASH PAID WEEKLY. The 
work is healthful, pleasant and PROFITABLE, 
Don't let your neighbor beat you to this MON. 
EY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY — APPLY 
AT ONCE! 



















Address Box S. W. 412 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 113 Years 


He started by mailing 


a coupon just like this/ 
why not mail this one yoursell 


§ STARK NURSERIES F. J. 11-29 § 
Box S.W. 412, Louisiana, Mo. 


Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
EACH WEEK talking to friends and_neighbors 
about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY SPARE 
TIME, 
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WORLD- BEATER 
BARGAINS, 


it even easier running, 
closer skimming, more 


ry. 

$50.00 IN CASH 
and trade In your Old Sep- 
arator. That means the 
Galloway costs you = 
less than any other in 

- class and you have 90 

Days to test it out 


ts to customers. 
Write for details. Min 








5 $5.00 per 100 & up. 


APPLE JREES ,, 


Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes. Nuts. Sh TREE 
Ornamental! Trees, Vines, Shrubs. Catalog in colors TENN. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., BOX 26, CLEVELAND, TEND 


<i, AZ STRAWBERRY 





LANTS 


Send today for Allen’s Book 
on Strawberries—the bes 
money crop. Shipping sae? 
November Ist to May Ist. 
THE W. F. ALLEN co. 4. 
31 West Market St., Salisbury. M 
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DWARE FRUITS 
take Little Room 


By Frank M. Chase 


N an area 67 x 76 feet, George Hunt, 
McHenry county, IIl., has 70 fruit- 
| trees. These include apples, pears, plums 
| and cherries, of which he has more than 
| 50 varieties. 
| Most of the trees are of dwarf varie- 
ties, else they could not stand so near to 
| one another. The apple trees are set six 
| feet apart and the pear trees five. Even 
| then, small fruits—currants, gooseber- 
ries, raspberries and strawberries—and 
many vegetables are grown between the 
| rows of trees. 

Besides producing fruit, some of the 
trees also serve an ornamental purpose. 
Across one end of the little orchard and 
garden is a cordon consisting of 24 of 
the apple, pear and plum trees. The 
trees in this cordon, which is about seven 
feet high, are five years old. The cordon 
is supported by wires strung on steel 
posts. The branches of four apple and 
two pear trees also have been arranged 
to form a low, two-armed cordon. 

From one of the dwarf apple trees—a 
| Waggoner not more than seven years old 
and standing no higher than a man—Mr., 
Hunt one season picked three pecks of 
fruit. Hunt also has had notable success 
with his small fruits, raising gooseberries 
three and one-half inches in circumfer- 
| ence, and red raspberries, 14 of which 
| laid side by side have measured a foot. 
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New Vegetable Bulletin 


REPARATION of Bunched Beets, 

Carrots and Turnips for Market,”’ is 
a new Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 1594 F) 
that can be secured free from the De- 
| partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Tells how many to put in a bunch, 
how to grade, tie, wash, pack, etc. 
Every market gardener ought to have a 
copy. Write foregoing address. 
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'F ruit Stocks to be Excluded 


ON and after July 1, 1931, Mahaleb 
cherry, Myrobalan plum and other 
fruit stocks will be excluded from entry 
| Into the United States. The present 
availability of satisfactory American- 
grown stocks of these fruits 1s sufficient to 
justify the exclusion of these stocks after 
a reasonable period for adjustment of 
business contracts, etc., and thus termi- 
| nate the very considerable and continuing 
| tisk of entry, with such stocks, of new 
| and dangerous fruit pests. 








| 
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Prunin g Melons 


HAT results have you had pruning 
watermelons? One of our readers 
Teports that he went over his patch and 
cut off all melons with bottle necks or 
rotten ends. Then he pruned two rows 
@ second time a little later. The two 
rows pruned twice made 1,922 pounds 
each; those pruned once, 1,199 pounds. 
The increased yield was at the rate of 
1,466 pounds per acre. He got one cent 
| 8 Pound for his melons—better than $14 
| an acre. It took him a half-hour to 
| Prune the two rows (one-fourth mile 
| ong) and remove 110 melons. 
eee 
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In 20 days—30% of this flock 


died from worms 


... here’s how we checked further losses 


IT WAS in mid-July when this fine flock of 465 pullets, 
just 344 months old, began to die. 

Losses were slow at first, then increased rapidly. 

132 of the birds died in 20 days. 

To determine beyond question what was causing the 
deaths, a number of birds were killed and posted. The 
examinations showed that the birds were dying of worms. 

In many cases their intestines were literally clogged with 
round and caeca worms, and in some cases, tapeworms, 

August 5th, the remainder of the flock was placed on 
treatment with Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol. The treat- 
ment consisted of two 10-day courses of Ver-mi-trol, three 


weeks apart, and Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min in all-mash 
during this period and regularly thereafter. 


Notice what followed. Only 26 birds died after the treat- 
ment began. 27 were later thrown out as culls. On Decem- 
ber Ist, the flock consisted of 280 fine, healthy pullets. On 
that day they laid 152 eggs, a little over 54% production. 











Picture shows this flock in December after they had been treated with Dr. Hess 
Poultry Ver-mi-trol, and were in 54.2% egg production 


Dr. Hess Ver-mi-trol is a flock treatment 


No individual handling or dosing of birds is required. In- 
stead of receiving a drastic single dose, hand administered, 
your flock help themselves. They get not one, but twenty 
doses of Ver-mi-trol. It works gradually but effectively. 

Keep a close watch over your flock. When you see such 
symptoms as unthriftiness, lameness, wabbly gait, twisted 
necks, pale combs and wattles, and general emaciation, it is 
well to suspect worms. Kill a few of those worst affected 
and examine the intestines for these parasites. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


formerly called Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 
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CON DITION ING | Needless CHANGES 


MONTHS 






or 


DOGS 


8 Byes is the time of year to be particularly 
careful of your dog’s health. See that 
he is in good condition now and he will be 
less liable to disease later on. Give Ser 
geant’s Condition Pills for a week and you 
will help your dog to resist disease. Many 
puppies are born in the Fall. Both the pup- 
pies and their mothers need Sergeant’s Con 
dition Pills. If your dog is listless, has no 
appetite or is irritable, give Sergeant’s Con 
dition Pills for a week and Sergeant’s Arse 
nic and Iron Pills the next week. 


Famous Dog Book Fre 


If you want to know how to care for your 
dog and keep him healthy, we urge you to 
send for a ie copy of Polk Miller’s Dog 
Book. It contains the accumulated ex 
perience of more than fifty years. In clear, 
every-day language it tells the symptoms of 
dog diseases and explains the best treat- 
ments for each. There are useful articles 
on feeding, breeding, and raising dogs. This 
book is revised frequently and kept strictly 
up-to-date. It has been the guide for mil- 
lions of dog owners. We urge you to get 
your free copy. 


Expert Advice Fre: 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
explained in the Dog Book, write us at once 
State age, breed, sex and all symptoms. Our 
expert veterinarian will answer personally, 
sending, without charge, complete instruc- 
tions for care and treatment. Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines and Dog Food are sold by 
dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain 
them, write direct. 


----— Mail This Coupon 


Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1974 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me a free copy of Polk Miller’s Dog Book 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT 
Sole Canadian Agenis, Frep J. Wu1tLow & Co., Toronto 
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in Dairy Feeding 
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HE plainest fact brought out by 

the study of cow-testing records 

in Jefferson county, Mo., is this: 

A good ration should be selected 

and changed only when it can be im- 


| proved in balance, or net cost of milk- 


production lowered. In herds where the 
ration had been continually changed, 
money was lost. Continually changing 
rations lowered production. 

Take the records of one herd as an 
example (several other herd-owners in 
this association were guilty of changing 
the ration from month to month). During 
March, this herd of 14 milking cows was 
fed a ration composed of 200 pounds of 
corn-and-cob meal, 100 pounds of bran, 
50 pounds of cottonseed meal, 100 pounds 
of a commercial mixture and 100 pounds 
of oat bran. 

This ration was fed at the rate of one 
pound of grain to 3.7 pounds of milk. 
The 14 cows produced 13,313 pounds of 
milk; profit, $219.58 above feed cost. 

In April, the ration was changed to 
100 pounds of a commercial mixture and 
100 pounds of oat hulls fed at the rate of 
one pound to 3.1 pounds of milk. Milk 
production of the 14 cows dropped from 
13,313 to 11,977 pounds and reduced the 
profit above feed cost from $219.58 to 
$140.09. 

Another change was made in May. 
This time the ration was 400 pounds of 
hominy, 200 pounds of bran, 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 21 pounds of 
steamed bonemeal. Production for this 
month was only 10,518 pounds. Profit 
in May, $109.01. 

A change in ration in June went hand 
in hand with a decreased profit from 
$109.01 to $85.02 with 14 cows in milk- 
ing. Continual changes continued to 
show a loss in each month’s production 
and profit. 


Continuous Ration, Steady Ratio Win 


HE record for this herd was not ex- 

ceptional for the association, because 
out of 25 members, only four herds were 
fed a continuous ration on a steady 
ratio. A glance at the record of one of 
these herds points out the benefits. In 
March, the ration was 400 pounds of 
ground corn, 100 pounds of ground oats, 
100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal and 21 pounds of salt. This 
ration was fed to 14 cows at the rate of 
one pound to 2.6 pounds of milk. 

Production for March was 10,804 


If there’s an error in your feeding, trust the tester to find it 





pounds, netting a profit of $91.85 above 
feed cost. The same ration at the rate 
of 1 to 2.3 produced 9,753 pounds of 
milk at a profit of $72.62 in April. In 
May, this ration at the rate of 1 to 2 was 
fed to 10 cows. This number of cows | 
produced 9,127 pounds of milk at a 
profit of $121.37. 

The same ration was fed during June | 
and July at the rate of 1 to 5 and 1 to3 | 
respectively. In June, 9,604 pounds of | 
milk were produced at a profit of $142.46. 
In July, 9,364 pounds returned a profit | 
of $144.73. 

In this herd, production was main- 
tained on nearly a level, with profits in- 
creasing each month. This is in marked 
contrast to the first herd quoted, where | 
production and profit were constantly 
decreasing. 


| 
Scanty Feeding Reduced Profits | 
NOTHER factor noted by the tester | 
| 





in making his study of the associa- 
tion records is this: As grain feed was | 
reduced during the summer months, 
production was reduced, costing the 
owner in one case $81.63 in one month | 
with 20 cows milking. The record for 
this herd looked as follows: 


Feed Milk 
Month Cows Ibs. Ibs. Profit 
June 20 2,524 14,011 220.28 
July 20 1,143 11,054 221.98 
August 20 720 8,174 140.35 


The grain feed was reduced 423 pounds 
in August. Production fell off 2,880 
pounds and at the same time profit de 
creased $81.63. 

Another experiment tried by a herd- 
owner which proved to be a very expen- 
sive one was leaving corn out of the grain 
ration and then overfeeding with the 
resultant ration. This reduced profit 
from $56.65 for May to only $4.90 for 
the month of June. 5 

While these rations were home-mixed, 
just as disastrous results can be expe 
from needless shifting from one brand of 





mixed feed to another. Get a good one 
and stay with it. 
out wis 





The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer questions on wintering ewe 
housing swine, feeding and testing 
dairy-cows, or any livestock problem 
which bothers you. 
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£ Keep a Goat 


to raiser 


Orphan Lambs 


By Norman E. Davis 


KEEP a herd of from 100 to 300 ewes 

every year, and always have a few 
orphan lambs, or a few pairs of twins 
whose mothers are able to support only 
one lamb, so that the other one is either 
lost or must be raised with a bottle. 

| found it a bother trying to raise these 
lambs on cow’s milk. Now I have 
solved my problem with a Toggenburg 
milk goat and I consider her almost in- 
dispensable. I have this doe freshen 
about the time lambing season starts, 
or preferably a little while before, so 
that her kids can have a good start with 
their mother’s milk before I put them 
on skimmed cow’s milk. Of course, this 
change is made gradually. 

If a very weak or chilled lamb is 
brought in, it is allowed to get its first 
meal directly from the doe. A milk goat 
is such a docile animal that she does not 
object in the least to being used for a 
filling station for a lamb or two, and 
then being milked by hand so that the 
other lambs can have their supper from 
a bottle. I have decided, after trying 
both methods, that the lambs thrive 
better on goat’s milk than on cow’s milk. 

The lambs are taught to eat grain 
just as young as possible, and then if I 
am short of goat milk, they are gradually 
put on a skim-milk-and-grain ration. 
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Cheap Heéfer Expensi ve 


AST year, a traveling stock-buyer 
sold me a promising Jersey heifer 
for $7 less than the market price. I 
thought at the time that I was getting a 
bargain, but the animal did not develop 
as It should, and later I called in a 
veterinarian, who found her sterile. 

The stock-dealer could not be located, 
but through one of his customers, we 
learned that my heifer had been brought 
from a district 20 miles distant, and 
that she was twinned with a bull. We 
also learned that this dealer had a habit 
of shoving off onto unsuspecting farmers 


| every freemartin heifer that came into 
his hands. 


This experience taught me a lesson. 
Since then, when buying heifers or calves 
for stock purposes from an unknown 
source, I make it a rule first to communi- 
cate with the original owner. F.R.C. 


Ow ig>- 


Underfeeding Kills Profits 


NDERFEEDING, or feeding of an 
/ incomplete ration, keeps down or 
wipes out profits in many a dairy herd. 
One reader goes so far as to say that 
dairy-ecows are now better bred than 
fed; that starved purebreds are no better 
than starved scrubs. There is still room 
for improvement along both lines. 
he point is, every dairy-cow should 
be fed a complete ration, and as much of 
it as she will turn into profit. It is the 
Wrong way to feed as little as the cow 
will get along on and still show a profit 
or just break even. 
Cow-testing records prove that liberal 
eeding is not an expense, but an invest- 








ment. 
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Don’t spend your 


feed money 
to feed worms ! 


Deworm hogs, poultry. 
sheep this sure way be- 
fore you fatten them for 
market. 


OUNDWORMS (ascarids) can sneak 
in and steal your profits when you 
least suspect it. As a bulletin of a leading 
state agricultural college points out, 
**... records of examination of slaughtered 
hogs show practically one in three hogs of 
breeding age to be hosts or carriers of 
these worms.” 
When livestock is wormy, a good part 
of your feed bill goes to feed the worms. 
That is why so many farmers now take 
these precautions: Before they start to 
fatten their hogs or poultry for market 
they dose them with Nema. They don’t 
wait until worms have set their stock 
back—they make sure to get rid of the 
worms, so that their feed bills go to build 
flesh. 
For example, Fred W. Moll, of Fairfax, 
S. D., writes that, on a chance, he gave 


Nema to 55 apparently healthy pigs. 

“T little thought such a healthy look- 
ing bunch would be so wormy,”’ he writes 
us. “ They discharged worms for two days 
and, judging by the number of dead 
worms in the feed yard, each pig must 
have had a dozen or more of these long 
roundworms. 

“Your capsules are easy to give. Tjust 
wet them, dropped them in the pigs’ 
throats and down they went. I did the 
work all alone, and it certainly proved 
more effective than anything else I’ve 
ever used.” 

Mrs. E. T. Abbott’s Texas flock of 117 
chickens were sluggish, tips of their combs 
dark, egg production falling off. She cap- 
suled them with Nema. “The whole flock 
now seems more sprightly,”’ she tells us. 
“Combs are red. They're eating with a 
relish. Egg production is increasing daily.” 

From Texas, too, a sheep man writes: 
“ Before we treated our sheep with Nema, 
they were dying.of stomach worms. After 
treatment they began to mend. They've 
done so well I know that we are free from 
stomach worms in the flock. Nema is the 
first medicine I’ve found that will actu- 
ally do the work.” 


For large Roundworms in hogs 
and poultry 


For Stomach Worms in sheep and goats 


—a scientific, reliable remedy 


also effeetive for both ROUNDWORMS 
and HOOKWORMS in dogs and foxes 


MADE BY PARKE-DAVIS, 
who have been leaders in the production of med- 
icinal products since 1866. 

EFFECTIVE: Nema Capsules get 
rid of 95% to 100% of the roundworms, stomach 
worms or hookworms—usually in a single treat- 
ment. 

NO GUESSWORK: Each infested 
animal or fowl gets its correct individual dose. 
When you mix worm remediesewith feed you 
can’t be sure of results. Some stock is bound to 
get too much; and other stock, too little. 


NO SETBACK to otherwise 
healthy livestock. (Of course you wouldn’t give 
any worm medicine to animals suffering from 
intestinal diseases.) 


EASY TO GIVE 
LOW COST 


F Ree Bulletins 


give valuable information on how to treat livestock 


for worms. , 
Just mail coupon 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 2-M 

Address nearest office: Detroit, New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, St. Louis. 

Please send the free Nema Bulletins I have checked: 
0 No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 

0 No. 655, on Poultry. 

0 No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 


R. F. D. No..... 








Worm Capsules 


A PARKE-DAVIS 


PRODUCT 
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Know your costs if 
you’d know your 
profits! 


There isn’t a farmer or dairyman who can 
tell what his profits are unless he knows his 
costs exactly. And in determining costs a 
good scale is absolutely essential. 

For example, stock rations must be mixed 
by weight to get an accurate check on cost 
per head for feeding stock. Incidentally, 
the best mix can be obtained by weighing 
the feed. A host of other uses for a scale 
will suggest themselves immediately. You 
positively cannot afford to be without this 
accurate check on costs and profits, espe 
cially when you can get a Fairbanks All- 
Metal Scale for as little as $16.15. These 
scales are all-metal, non-warping, rustproof, 
weatherproof, and they stay accurate. 
They bear the Fairbanks name—for one 
hundred years synonymous with “accurate 
weight.”’ 


See this all-metal Fairbanks Scale at your hardware 
dealer's, or write us for complete information. Ad- 
dress Dept. S-32. 












FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 
And 40 principal 
cities™a service station 
at each house 


$1615 


for 500 Ib. capacity 
f. o. b. factory 
$18.90 for 1000 Ib. 
capacity 


All metal! 
Nothing to 
warp or crack. 
Costs less than 
similar scales of 
part wooden 

construction. 





Fairbanks 
Scales 


World Over 
$A54.50 


S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 
IN UPPER WISCONSIN 

Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 

homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Mianeapolis, Minn. 
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Dwindling Supply 
| di 
| Farm Work Stock 


By C. D. Lowe 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


NFORMATION compiled by stallion- 
enrolment boards of the leading horse- 
and mule-breeding states shows that the 
total number of stallions licensed in 24 
| states was 16,032 in 1926; 15,050 in 
1927; and 13,811 in 1928. The figures on 
jacks for the 19 states reporting for the 
full period were 2,941 for 1926; 2,400 for 
1927; and 1,964 for 1928. Going down. 
The Department of Agriculture puts 
the total number of horses on farms in 
the United States on January 1, 1929, at 
14,029,000 head; mules, 5,447,000 head. 
| This is a reduction in horses of approxi- 
| mately one-half million and in mules of 
85,000, since January 1, 1928. 
Assuming that the average length of 
| life of a farm work animal is 15 years, 
| about 1,000,000 foals annually are re- 
| quired to maintain the work-stock popu- 
lation at its present level. At present it 
is on only a half-rate replacement basis. 
| Most of the stallions licensed in 1926 
were of the draft breeds—11,949, to be 
| 


| exact—and 894 were of the light breeds. 
In 1927, there were 11,205 of the draft 
breed and 848 of the light breeds; in 
| 1928 there were 10,568 drafters and 705 
| light stallions listed. 
All draft breeds, excepting the Belgian, 
| showed a decrease during the three-year 
| period, although the number of Per- 
cherons licensed outnumbered all other 
combined for all three years. 
Belgians numbered 2,598 in 1926, 2,689 
in 1927, and 2,739 in 1928. 
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Ton-Litter Contests 


Continued from page 24 


Of course, it can be admitted that some 
factors favor the late-spring-farrowed 
pig, such as more acceptable weather 
conditions at the time. This is an ad- 
vantage if limited housing and equip- 
ment make it impossible to take proper 
care of the youngsters during the inclem- 
ent weather of early spring. 

It is equally important for the farmer 
growing fall pigs to seek the quickest 
possible. market through the route of 
liberal feeding. 


What to Feed 


O one ration can be recommended as 

being the best for all conditions and 
places. So long as the grain mixture is 
balanced in proportion of protein supple- 
ment, or where several feeds are available 
in the self-feeder, from which the pig can 
make selection, the results are likely to 
be good. 

Corn and tankage or fishmeal in the 
self-feeder will supply the growth and 
fattening ingredients. If a hand-fed 
mixture is used, one consisting of ten 
parts corn and one part tankage, or 
eight parts corn, two parts ground oats 
and one of tankage, will produce satis- 
factory results. Corn alone is not eco- 
nomical. 

The man who is not using pigs as a 
market for his own grain, and who buys 
feed—that’s another matter. Local 
price conditions in some localities may be 
such that the grains and supplements 
suggested will not be the most economical 
ones. 
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i ux Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains go 
poison, K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. unde 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials, 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter. 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-0 


-KILLS-RATS-ONLY _ 





ws for 
Enjoy bigger milk checks, 
(As much as $1.40 a month in- 
crease per cow.) Clipped cows 
give more milk, richer in but- 
terfat, at less feed cost. 
Clipped cows are thoroughly cleaned 
simply by wiping with a damp cloth 
before milking. Grooming time saved 
pays for machine. 




















U. S. Department of Agriculture rece 
ommends clipping of cow's udders, 
flanks and underlines once a month 
during months of stabling to keep 


cows clean for milking and keep man- 
ure out of the milk pail. 


Write for FREE Catalog 
of Stewart Clippers 
Today! Describes full line of Stewart 
Clippers. Hand models as low as $14; 
complete electrics as low as $45 ;f o.b. 
Chicago. Also tells of extra profits 
through clipping. At your dealer's or 
sent direct. $2 down, balance on de- 
livery.Satistaction or money back. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
Dept. 126, 5600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


TANK HEATER 
BURNS OIL 


Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 
hours on 1 gal. kerosene. No 
sparks, ashes, smoke. Guaraa- 
teed. Write for Special Introduce 
tory Offer. We also make Hog 
Waterers and Portable Smoke- 
houses. Write for folder. Dired 
to you at factory prites. 
EMPIRETAN KHEATERCO, 
126 N.7th St., Washington, Is, 


TRILL J THE 
L os 
CUT WINTER FUEL « 
fy RUNS EASY SAWS 

& - NO DOWN 


EASILY TREES 
CARRIED 




































The farmer’s best helper for 40 years. Thou 
and backaches every year. you CAN TOO 


catalog showing low prices. Add Dept. A-20. 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 300 W. Adams St, CHCAGO, UL 


sands save money 
‘Send for free 


Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, how lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone Paste, $2.00 a Bottle 
application usually e h. Intended 
only for established cases of Spa 
Ri beck if it 


bon: id Sidebo: M 
rite for OUR BIG FREE VETER- 








: k Yards 
FLEMINGBROS, S29.tronsetsa"tt 
Heaves, Coughs, Conditior 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
& Two cans satistncwr?, for 

a Heaves or money bac ] 
ic per can. Deaslersor by mail 
s The Newton Remedy 0% 

Toledo, Ohie. 





Fer horses, cattle, bogs 
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_ Livestock Farming 


Thomas Hornsby 


wins for 
| 
By W. J. Harris 


| (YTARTING in the sheep business 18 
| years ago with an orphan ewe lamb, 
| Thomas L. Hornsby, of Booker Brook 
Farm, Henry county, Ky., has become 
one of the most successful sheep-raisers 
in his state. 

He was a school-boy, in the grades, 
when his father gave him the lamb to 
| raise on a bottle. He succeeded with this 
lamb, and as his sheep began to multiply, 
his love for the flock increased from year 
| to year. After having had a year at the 

Kentucky College of Agriculture, young 

Hornsby returned to his home with the 

determination to make the flock of South- 

downs one of the best in the country. 

Although the demand always exceeded 
the supply of young stock from this 
flock, which was purebred but unregis- 
| tered, Thomas wanted some registered 
| ewes, and so he purchased a dozen head 
| from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
| ture flock, and then bought one of the 
best rams that has ever been imported 
|from Canada. His success has been 
| marked, and rams from his flock have 
topped the auction sales at Lexington for 
the past three years. 

In walking through the flock, Mr. 
Horsnby points, with pride, to his 18- 
year-old ewe. She has raised 33 lambs 
during her lifetime, and carries her age 
well. The income from the sale of lambs 
and wool produced by this ewe is in 
excess of $1,000. Every year, save one, 
she has raised twin lambs. Mr. Hornsby 
only smiles when one ventures the asser- 
tion that ewes are not profitable after 
they reach the age of six or seven. He 
has a number of regular producing ewes 
that are 12 to 14 years old. 


Sixth Generation Farming 


HOMAS is the sixth generation of the 
Hornsby family on Booker Brook 
Farm, and always there has been live- 
stock on the farm. Southdown sheep 
have been raised there continuously for 
| over 70 years. The Booker Brook herd 
of registered Herefords, which was 
started in 1885, is the oldest in Kentucky. 
The annual income from sheep ranges 
between $1,800 and $3,000, with an 
average of over $2,000. Mr. Hornsby 
does not get fancy prices for his sheep, 
but he keeps them moving. He says he 
can not remember when all the yearling 
rams were not sold from the flock. In 
addition to cattle and sheep, purebred 
Hampshire swine play a part in his sys- 
tem of farming, and year after year they 
show good profits. 
_Of the 350 acres in Booker Brook 
Farm, only 40 are under cultivation. The 
remainder of the land is either in perma- 
hent or temporary pasture. The per- 
manent pastures, bluegrass and orchard 
grass, furnish a cash crop (seed) in addi- 
tion to the grazing. Ten or twelve acres 
of burley tobacco are raised each year, 
and the remainder of the cultivated land 
is used for corn and temporary pastures. 
Such a diversified system enables Mr. 
Hornsby to have something to sell at all 
Seasons of the year, and at the same time 
€ is Increasing the fertility of his soil. 
Such a diversified system will be profit- 
able on almost any farm in any section 
of the country, and there are hundreds 
of farmers who would do well to consider 
such a program. 
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Forcing 


for more milk 






How to Meet the Winter- 
feeding strain 


OR the long winter grind, 

when feed comes high and 
milk comes hard—your cows 
need more than good food and 
comfortable quarters. To show 
a profit instead of a loss there 
must be no laggards, no cows off 
feed, sickly or irregular. 

The plan that spells profits is 
—regular conditioning. Regu- 
lating. and toning up the diges- 
tion and assimilation gives the 
cow a chance to convert—at a 
profit—the dry, hard-to-digest 
winter feeds. Without such aid, 
breakdowns are invited — and 
cow ills are costly. 

Kow-Kare is a scientific compound 
of Iron—the great builder and blood 
purifier— blended with potent medic- 
inal herbs and roots. Its action is by 
regulating rather than by stimu- 
lating. It builds permanent vigor 
and responsiveness intotheproductive 
and genital organs where 
weakness first finds a foot- 
hold. 

The regular use of Kow- 
Kare with backward milk- ( 
ers brings into your i] 

i 





pocket many times the few 
cents a month per cow it 


costs to supply this aid. | 





is now made safe_L 
by Kow-Kare conditioning 


TE 










Free Cow Book 


New illustrated 36-page book 

on cows mailed on request. 

Full of useful dairy hints and 
information. 


The extra quarts tell their own story 
before your eyes. And remember, it 
takes but a slight milk increase per 
cow to actually double the net 
profit from the herd. 


When Cows Freshen 


aid them through their trying period 
with Kow-Kare a few weeks before 
and after. Once used in this way, 
you will never again let a cow freshen 
without this great builder of vigor. 
Kow-Kare is sold by drug, hard- 
ware, feed and general stores—$1.25 
and 65c. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied we will mail direct, postpaid. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Concentrated Invigorator 
for milk cows 
















Home- Mix your own Complete Mineral 


A mineral mixture of recognized conditioning value is made by mixing 
30 Ibs. salt, 30 lbs. fine-ground limestone, 30 Ibs. feeding-purpose bone meal 
and four cans (large) Kow-Kare. For well under $6 per hundred you will 
have an unbeatable mineral. Use 80 Ibs. of this mixture to a ton of grain. 
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Boies comes a time when a 
man’s pipe is called on for more 
than its ordinary draught of con- 
solation. Sir Walter Raleigh stands 
awfully well, men; it’s soothing, 
fragrant and a lot milder. But don’t 
take our word for it. Try a pipeful. 
Smcke it slowly — it’s surprisingly 
cool and mild—right? Keepa low 
fire, almost let your pipe go out, 
then drag it up again—now you 
get all the real rich aroma of the 
fine tobaccos blended in Sir Walter. 
Try it once and youll be satisfied 
with nothing else. 


If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 
us the name of your regular tobacconist and 
we will see that. you have a chance to get 
acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 271, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco —o Louisville, Ky. 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


Smoking Tobacco 











| to wade 


| on top of the butterfat in the test tube,” 


| and that the action of sulphuric acid 








Here and There 


with the 


STOCKMEN 


OES it pay to treat sheep for para- 
sites? To answer this question, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry supervised, 
for three years, the treatment of twelve 
farm flocks, consisting of over 2,000 
animals, in Schuyler county, Mo. The 
animals were kept under usual grazing 
| conditions. 
As a result of the treatment, losses 
from stomach-worms were eliminated; 
wool production increased one and one- 
half pounds per head; the weight of the 
lambs increased 25 per cent; culls 
were eliminated; and feeder lambs 
brought top prices. 
These are results that have a practical 
business value. They can be duplicated 
by any one who regularly and persistent- 
ly carries out approved methods of 
prevention and treatment. 


‘When we first began to keep test 
records of our cows, foam often appeared 


says F. C., Ohio. “This made it im- 
possible to get an accurate test. 

“Last year we discovered that the water 
used in filling our test tubes was hard, 


upon it caused a chemical disturbance. 
When soft water was substituted, we 
had no more trouble.” 


“IT grind kafir fodder for cows and 
mix a little corn or barley with it,’’ 
writes Ben Studer, Mitchell county, 
Kans. “It makes great cow feed and 
the fodder goes farther than it would 
unground.”’ 





“The matter of selecting a bull ring 
seems like a little thing,” says W. H., 
Wisconsin. ‘Any good copper ring will 
do, most bull owners think. 
“My experience tells me that a good 
copper bull ring will not last longer 
than eleven months when the bull has 
access to a concrete manger, as most 
modernly kept bulls have. 
“It is unsafe, unfair to human life, to 
use an ordinary copper bull ring after 
that time, as it is likely to be worn too 
thin. The rings made of cannon metal 
will wear longer, of course.” 


An increase in milk-production of over 

ten pounds a day from some of his best 

cows was obtained by H. C. Cain, O’Brien 

county, Iowa, following the installation 

of drinking-cups for the cows in the barn. 
Five of Mr. Cain’s cows produced an 
average of 53.9 pounds of milk a day 
on January 12, 13 and 14. He 
then installed cups, and a week later 
the same cows produced an average of 
64.3 pounds of milk a day. 


Cantiatinnneiietes records for the 
state show that herds which are forced 
snowdrifts, stand in zero 
weather, and drink from a tank in which 
ice floats, do not drink enough water to 
maintain high production. No dairy- 
man should pay less attention to water 
than to feed. 














Never Laid up Long 


KENDALL'S is “right there”’ for easing 
pain, ending lameness, treating swell- 


ings and body growths. Horses laid 
up with spavins, sprains, strains, in. 
juries, etc., are soon back on the job 
when KENDALL’S is 
used. This powerful, 
penetrating rub used 
by farmers and horse- 
men for over 50 years, 
$1.25 and 65c sizes at 
our druggists or 
postpaid from , 
DR. B. J. KENDALL C0. 
10 Main St., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
SOc Book Free 
Handysize, 84-page Treat- 
ise on the Horse and His 
Diseases—invaluable to 


all horse owners. Write 
today. 


LL'S 
EN DASPAVI N 


Counter -tIrritant 
































on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or$2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instructions, 
Ilorse book 3-B free. 

A satisfied user says: “1 had a coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
\— using Absorbine he completely recovered and 
is now pacing as good as ever.” 


ABSORBINE 








TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT -~ 


Fistula <<: & Poll 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully A y each year With 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
tourevery Sth da day: Price $2-8 96 soe aaa 


1G FREE vereieina 
Vi es for its informa! 

ST iltuskeatione Write 
Fleming Bros ,Chemists®22 Ue 828 unien Escm 


COON HOUNDS 


Combination Coon, 
sum, Skunk and Sink 
Hunters. Gun Brokem 
Beagle Rabbit hounds. 
Texas steer Blow Horns 
$2.00. Running Fits Cure, 
Guaranteed, 00. 

logue Free. Riv An 
Desk 100, Ramsey, 


Bunions ocr 


pois stops almost instantly ! ) D i SSOIVER, 
Amazing Fairyfoot gradually dissolves penoes. 
ty ae Quickly enables you to wear smaller 
No-messy salves, No cumbersome appliances. This a 
velous discovery ntirely different! Used successfully of 
500,000 feet. Write today for trial treatment absolutely 






























free! Nothing to pay, no C.0.D. 
sa ‘oot Products C €o.. Chicago lest ree 
S.Wabash Ave., Dept.232 
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Renewing Pastures 
by the use of 


Commercial Fertilizer 
By M. V. Bailey 


OU do not need to know the bound- 

aries of the treated plot to tell where 
it is—you can see just to the foot where 
the edge is.”” In this way J. T. Dysart, 
Belmont county, Ohio, describes the re- 
suits of treating, in 1925, a 40-year-old 
permanent pasture with limestone and 
superphosphate. These materials were 
broadcast on top of the old sod without 
cultivation or seeding. He estimates 


| the yield was more than doubled. 


“We could notice even from the first 


e increase i i »” says 
| year th in white clover,” say 


Dysart. “This last year was a good 
white-clover year, and at blossoming 
time the plot looked like a skift of snow. 
This part of the pasture is always pas- 
Even the weeds are 
kept down better where the land was 
treated.” 

Other Belmont county farmers have 
improved their pastures in the same 
manner. The results of 500 pounds per 
acre of 20 per cent superphosphate and 
two tons of ground limestone on a 60- 
year-old sod are described by Carroll 
and Ebbert of St. Clairsville: ‘We find 
the moss has disappeared and consider- 
able white clover has set. Bluegrass has 
also come in, but che cattle keep it eaten 
off so close it does not have much chance. 


| It yields three times as much as the un- 


treated.” 

E. R. Brokaw of Flushing treated an 
acre in an old meadow which had been 
in pasture for ten years or more. Two 


| years after the treatment, the clover 


looked so good he left it for hay. It 
yielded two tons of fine clover per acre. 
The following year it was left in pasture 
and produced over three times as much 
as the untreated land. 

The fertilizer and lime applications are 
made at any time it is convenient from 
early spring until late fall. Fall and late 


summer applications are gaining in favor 
| as more time is available then. 








ca. 3 
Bill Bird: “I hear that Lena Pig is 
having eye trouble.” 

Jack Rabbit: “Yes, and no wonder! 
Look where she wears that new en- 
gagement ‘sparkler’ ” 
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The world’s best separators. The 
most completely and conveniently 
equipped, cleanest skimming, 
easiest running and durable. Fin- 
ished in beautiful and durable gold 
and black. Seven sizes, from 200 
to 1350 lbs. capacity. Prices from 
$62.50 to $300.00 — hand, belt or 
motor drive. 





jurse. 





d b -s 
Junior Series 


A new quality line of 
smaller separators for the 
one to three cow owner. 
Most efficient and durable. 
Finished in royal blue. 
po] sizes, 150, - and 

Ss. Capacity. rices j * 
$40.00, $47.50 and $52.50, ‘"S*#llments 
Prices slightly higher 
on the Pacific Coast. 








A De Laval Neparator/g 







DE LAVAL Cream Se 
are now made in suc 
variety of styles and sizes that 
there is one for every need and 
Each De Laval is the 
est in its class, and every pur- 
chaser will get the ews his 4 
money in separating efficiency, 
ease of running, long life and 
service. De Lavals are the only 
separators backed by more than 
50 years of separator manufac- 
turing experience and a world- 
wide service organization, 

Sold on easy terms or monthly 
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"for very Needana Purse fee 
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Utility Series 
Yy Exactly the same as the“Golden” 
U7 Series in construction and sepa- 
rating efficiency, but lack several 
features. Sold at lower ces. 
Three sizes, 350 to 7 1 
capacity. Prices $79.50 to $107. 


ators 
a wide 





Europa Series 


Another line of | still 
lower price, small, Euro- 
pean-made De Laval Sepa- 
rators. Finished in red. 
Four sizes — 150 to 400 
Ibs. capacity. Prices 
$30.00 to $45.00. 


The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. 1648 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
I would like full information on the follow- 
ing De Laval Separators (check which): 
OO Golden Series ( Junior Series 


O Utility Series (| Europa Series 
Dh cutive west cows 
Din66+0si6e006000s0ssa0ekeeueenee 
hedcn<etasaneeeees BR. cccose eee 





Make More Money| Dont Feed Milk 


This Easy Way 


A Few Cents Invested in “Dandelion 
Butter Color’ Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket 


Top prices for your 
butter are possible the 
year ’round with the help 
of “Dandelion Butter 
Color.”” Put in just a half- 
teaspoonful for each gallon 
of cream before churning 
and out comes butter of 
that Golden June Shade. 
It’s purely vegetable, 
wholesome and meets all 
State and National Food 

— Laws. All large creamer- 
ies use it to keep their product uniform. 
It’s tasteless and doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at_all 
drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE. Wells and Richardson Co., 
Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


DOG COLLARS 


with your name and address $1. 

Collar alone 504. Name Plate 50¢; 

COD. Guaranteed. Hundred Hunt- 

ing Hounds, Camping. Hunting, Fishing, 
7 


Catalog. Agente Wanted 
KASKASKIA, C-17, HERRICK, ILLINOIS 














CHESTER WHITE and DUROC JERSEY 
® Beers, Bred Gilts ‘Pigs no kin). Pedi- 


O. I. 


eed. Prolific. Large kind. Prices reasonable. Start the 
* or girl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 








If you want to save money 
feed 


Blatchford’ 


Calf Meal 





saves a gallon of 

Easy to prove it! Feed this original oF 

milk substitute to just one calf—then 100 lb. Bag 
compare its—see what you save. 

This special factory cash trial $4.75 
offer is good only if your dealer can’t qT 


supply you. Order today or write for 
Free Envelope Sample and Ex 








Ameucan 
SEPARATOR 


Sent on 30 days trial, freight paid. 
New reduced prices, $ 4° 
Monthly payments $2.20 up. up 
Skims warm or cold milk. Easiest to turn 
clean. Lifetime Guarantee. Free Catalog. 

savings on latest, improved separators. W rite : 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO 
3-w » %. ¥. or 
Dept. , 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Mt. 

















“FINE 
WORK” 





=. «M/Z. 


“Regulator has done fine work in keep- 
ing our birds in best condition. Birds 
are always ready for their feed, wheth- 
er housed or out of doors. Regulating 
brings them through the molt in half 
the usual time.”’ 


Harold Tompkins—Concord, Mass. 
Specialty Breeder of Rhode Island Reds 
Mr. Tompkins is recognized 
everywhere as one of the 
world’s leading Rhode Island 
Red breeders. When he says 
that regulating keeps birds in 
best condition and cuts the 
molt in half, it will pay you 
to stop and consider. 

More eggs, shortened molt 
and bigger profits for YOU 
always follow the use of 
Pratts Poultry Regulator. 
Pratts is not a dope or stimu- 
lant but a safe, natural combi- 
nation of mineral and vege- 
table tonic ingredients that 
make any mash better. See 
your dealer. 

FREE—Write! 


We'll send a copy of the new bulletin 
just out, Common Poultry Diseases. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
177 Walnut Street : Philadelphia, Pa. 


atts 


POULTRY 





REGULATOR 


60 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
money-back guarantee of any Pratt remedy 


ef eee 





No. of pul- Profit over feed bill 

Month lets in flock A series B series 
November 1,000 $309.30 230.48 
December 982 137.23 367.76 
January 966 163.55 351.13 
February . 944 360.86 250.58 
March... . 915 343.71 216.70 
April. . 884 310.71 185.19 
May.... 845 300.23 175.28 
June ; 789 298.17 195.54 
| July 719 327.93 230.17 
August 629 368.95 259.49 
September . 644 284.30 228.78 
October 483 184.06 134.72 
$3,989.00 2,826.82 





| figure, some saying it is nearer $1.25, 





What can we Expect 


from 
1,000 Laying Hens? 


Continued from page 32 


| The average price per dozen in the A 
| series was 54.5 cents, ranging from a 
| November price of 72.8 cents per dozen 
| at the beginning of the year, through the 
| usual curve of prices—high in winter, 
| low in spring—to 80 cents for October. 
| The B series averages 45.3 cents per 
| dozen for the year, and was more or less 
uniformly about ten cents under the 
other prices as each month went by. 

At the A prices, the 11,259 dozens of 
| eggs produced by the flock were worth 
$5,731.46, or $5.73 per bird gross income, 

based on the 1,000 birds in the flock at 
the beginning of the laying year. At the 
B series, wholesale prices, these same 
eggs were sold for $4,604.32, or an aver- 
age per bird of $4.60. 

Quite a difference! Both of these gross 
incomes were actually experienced by 
commercial poultrymen during these 
three years. It would seem to be worth 
the effort to find a retail outlet for our 
first-class table eggs, wouldn’t it? 

If we add the $198 value of the culls to 
these figures, we have gross incomes from 
these flocks of $5,929.32 and $4,802.32, 
respectively. 

What was the feed bill? That is the 
biggest item against egg-production. 
These 88 farms had fairly accurate rec- 
ords of feed consumption and feed costs. 
The feed cost for the flock, starting the 
year as 1,000 birds, was $1,960.36. The 
average cost of feed consumed by each 
bird living through the whole year was 
found to be about $2.42. 

In ascertaining this feed cost, the 
actual number of birds constituting the 
flock for each month was multiplied by 
the average cost of feed for that month, 
it being assumed that it was possible to 
remove non-layers as they appeared, on 
a monthly basis. This would mean that 
this feed bill is perhaps not quite so high 
as it might be on the average farm. But 
it is approximately correct as a picture of 
average conditions. 

The Final Test—Profit Over Feed 

HAT was the profit over feed? Here 
is what all of us are interested in. 


It might be of value to state this in form 
of a table: 


From the above table, it is seen that 
if A series prices are realized, there is an 
average profit over feed of $3.99, or in 
round numbers, about $4. If the lower 
prices are realized, that profit over feed 
is only $2.83 per bird. 

What did those 1,000 pullets cost? If 
home grown, it is reasonable to assume 
that the average poultry-farmer might 
grow those pullets for about $1 per 
pullet up to ready-to-lay stage. Poultry- 
men may disagree with me on this 


falevaleyereyereleyays! 


POULTRY- 
MEN 
GET THIS! 


You must use oyster shell] 
but the one that always 
does a better job of in. 
creased egg production is 


PILOT 
BRAND 


PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL - | 
FLAKE 





FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell ProductsCorp. 


1 Broadway Shell Building 
New York St. Louis, Mo, 


COSSSTSSSSS 


Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in 
Winter. Costs Nothing to Try 


R. A. Cote, Barage, Mich., has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting plenty of eggs. 
He says: 

“On Nov. 20th, I started giving Don Sung to 2 
hens. They started to lay Dec. Ist, some days as 
high as 25 eggs. In December I sold 487 eggs and 
my hens were the only ones laying here. Don Sung 
surely does the work.” ' 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mr. Cote used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Now 8 
the time to start giving Don Sung to your hens, 80 
you will have a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. 
The tablets can be obtained by sending 50 cents for 
a trial package (or $1 for the extra large size) to 


THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
268 Postal Sta. Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POULTRY RAISE 


What would it be worth to you to know the seorets ond 
dol- 











money making methods used by America’s moat succes® 
ful poultry raisers? This information is worth ma 
lars to you, whether your flock is large or small. 

in Poultry Tribune, the national farm magazine ill 
to profitable poultry. As an introductory offer we 
oom you e co) y of Peulsy Tebene, ahey 
and without obligation. Send no money. 

POULTRY TRIBUNE, Box 101A, MOUNT MORRIS, ILL 
m Chickens, ducks, gees? 
and turkeys. Pure bret 
. northern raised and most prod 














chicks 

CHICKS C.0.D. S202 paving. 
pay postman the 4 Chicks delivered 
e. Write for ca Loki agton, Ky. 


pay 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., 
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| . 
| hile some will insist that I am too 
000 high, but I give you the average as near 


as I can +. . se uiune ‘ Th f 
If it is $1, for sake o is argumen t 
Y= at least, the above profit over feed will e s ory O 


pay for the pullets and leave $2,989, or 


$1,826.82, as the case may be, with which 
to pay interest, insurance, taxes and 
other charges against those pullets, ay- a Cc e pu e ~ 


except labor. 


| | How Much for Overhead? me ; ail ’ 
| FYNDER average conditions, 75 cents ONE EGG laid in the fall is worth two laid in the spring. The 
|U per bird should cover these other big poultry profits come from flocks that are developed and 
| charges, and if this is applied to the full Sas a . . 
‘shell 1000, surely it is sufficient, leaving a conditioned to lay in earnest in fall and winter when prices 
] | Jabor income of $2.23 per bird (on basis are high. 
ways of original number of pullets in flock), if ’ - 
f in. an average price of 54.5 cents per dozen Take this example: Here was an ordinary farm flock, 
ents a aia id $1.08, if hatched in May. No special breeding; no exceptional care. 
So, we can reasonably expect approx- But pullets were fed Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min regularly. 
imately $2,230 for our labor income, on 





r the basis of retail prices, or $1,080, on 

the basis of wholesale prices for eggs, for 
having cared for and managed a 1,000- 
} bird flock of White Leghorn pullet layers 
for one year. That is my conclusion, if 
these averages from 88 farms over three 
years are anywhere near correct or typical 

and I think they are. 


) A 
oe 


When Hens Eat Eges, 
It’s Your Fault 












































TR better undustendie of what From the first day of November to the thirty-first day of 


constitutes . connate sation for March this flock of 243 May-hatched pullets laid 18,139 eggs. 
chickens t P ai t -ause, 
but nl tee = adie neds Me a The eggs were sold for $622.42. Feed cost, $261. Profit 
shelled eggs and the egg-eating habit above feed cost, $361.42. 
which so often follows. : 
C Ample vitamin D, or the antirachitic Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min (formerly called Pan-a-ce-a) 
“> nae os cuppled by eect aunt or does not take the place of feed, but no feed can take the place 
uilding potent cod-liv er oil or its equivalent, Is " be 
is. Mo necessary in order that the lime in the of Pan-a-min. You will always get better results if you add 
ee ration can be utilized by the layer to — : 
produce eggs with strong shells. The Pan-a-min to the ration. . 
Oo om alone, pi sag Seago = to ss Get a penny’s worth for each hen to start with. Mix three 
° icin © techer, os oni oe ates iil pounds with every 100 pounds of mash. See your local Dr. 
ying Complete Ration Stops the Trouble Hess dealer. 


E have often tried putting into a 
bes in pen of “‘egg-eaters” an egg laid by a Dr. Hess Poultry 


Try bird which has had a complete ration. A 


al idee fer circus follows—the ‘‘egg-eaters’’ make 

ity of eggs the usual onslaught, but to their surprise 

Sung to 28 the egg withstands their vicious attack. 

me days 28 The hens act confused, even foolish, for iei ae 
they can not understand their failure to 













































7 eggs and 
Don Sung penetrate the egg. They suddenly make 
lets which another attempt even more vigorous, l 
of chickeo and fail, more puzzled than before, but means PAN-A-CE-A Pp us 
woes evidently convinced something has been 
B=! >= put over on them, for the egg may lie LA i 
> Now is for days without attracting any further DR. HESS & Cc RK, Inc. Ashland, Ohio 
i. attention. We have repeated this test at —_———- ————_— —____—} 
) cents for meres — with the same result. a | . . , 
ize) to A complete ration consists of five parts, : WV. wy 
co. | and must provide: <3 t ; = A Sivseseces Orray eo LoG SA 
alte, Ind. | 1. Grains and their by-products, as . Saat. ee Sees Ca , 
| corn, wheat, oats, barley, bran and a pee 2 
middlings. : “se -* . NS 7 
2. A protein concentrate, as skim-milk, \ an rll Save * ae ‘ 
 termall, meat scraps, vegetable oil- < You Money on Poultry ‘ . TO WORK FOR} 00 
| meals, etc. . a Fenceand P Ne » few 1s 
|_ 8. Minerals, as supplied by milk, meat g SSW Write now ete catalog. Make Money! 2°oi.7. ur: en ore 
scraps (50 per cent tein), I 1 Before you buy get my DIRECT FROM FACTORY trap 10 men. Ottawa, castle cosenee Oe eet = other 
31 p cent pro ein), sonemeal, Freight Paid Prices—lowest in 15 years on Fencing, work. 30 DAYS TRIAL. Write to: tor FREE book. Baipped 
salt, oyster-shells, ground limestone or a Gates, Barb Wire, Stee! Posts, (afrbg, All prod: — we 2S - 
mineral mixture. Guts guateatssd it hour shipping service.—dim Brown. OTTAWA MFG, CO. 991 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRECO. Dept.3242, 





4. Vitamins, as found in yellow corn, Re cc A I RT | 


green feed and immature cut clover or . ~ 
WA (eee | Aslowas H.&Z.Wood Saws 
Ain : FIN \ 


alfalfa hay. 
5. Vitamin D, or the antirachitic fac- joven cas, eS ees oe 


it ; ° kitselman ER-G 
tor, which renders minerals available for Per cent pure zinc, same quall ~ posts, ete, Ripping table can be at- 
alues in Farm Y 








vaniz Ww ‘ y2-100 
== on TELEPHONE 
, Poultry. 


utili . 5 a La’ F " - back arantee— 
ciitization in bone or egg-shell formation, Ire Amatee Poste, Gates, Bach Wire, Paint, Roofing backed by $10,000 bond. Write, PRE 
i serves as the preventive of rickets or Pectery to You. 12-t0-24 NOUR SERVICE food mille: Ford & Fordscn attach: 
oe 3 j i i ud t. r 'o cE Catalog eed mills, in attach- 
| ae Weakness. This vital factor is sup- RB KiTSELMAN BROS. Dept. 24] Muncie, Ind ments, ete —direet to you at lowest 


~ factory prices. H. & Z. Concrete 
i Mixer—iowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
| HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 Betieville, Pa. 





plied by direct sunlight, potent cod-liver 
K, 
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¢ver 


it fo 
some 


every 


heart. 


there’s just one thing you need 


Aspirin is an absolute antidote 
for such pain. 


office. Have it handy in the 
home. Those subject to frequent 
or sudden headaches should 
carry Bayer Aspirin in the 


pocket tin. Until you have used 


you’ve no idea how marvelously 
effective Bayer Aspirin is. It 
means quick, complete relief to 
millions 


declare it does not depress the 























DOZEN different things 
may cause a headache, but 
do to get relief. Bayer 


Keep it at the 


r neuritis, neuralgia, or 
other deep-seated pain, 


of men and women 
year. Doctors everywhere 


Any drugstore, 


The Farm Journal 








Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


‘You Can Get Into 





Train yourself NOW to qualify for s 

one of the thousands of jobs cry- I 

ing for men. My course trains you 

at home, and I help you find job upon graduation. 
Amazing new plan. No education or experience 


needed. Anyone over 18 can qualify. 


FREE BOOK Explains All 


Rush name and address for big FREE BOOK on Aviation. 
Get my special tuition offer, and money-back agreement. 
Be sure and give your age. Major R. L. ROCKWELL, 
DAYTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION, B Desk R-18, Dayton, O. 


| For Bi, 
Egg Money. 
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gun's ultra-violet rays, GLASS 


winter, Order 
Super- 


ae kind on earth. 
crease in price. 
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Winter - 


GLASS 
CLOTH 


v8 its cost oy | times over in abundant 

exes, phan Science says hens 
Fail to oY hind glass windows because glass shuts out the 
CLOTH admits them freely, 


It is common for 400hens to =~ $1000 worth of eggsin the wine 


» bi 


ter. A$5 rollof GLASS CLOTH 
pays enormous profits, 
million successfu] users. Recome 
mended byexperts. Try it this 


th Material 
Our new te the strongest of 
‘ ata longer, No If your dealer does not have Glass Cloth, 
CLOTH is ede gaty by Turner Bros. 
‘atented, No other has same weather 
formula. To protect you 
pnieatons we place the name 
H” on every yard. 
This is —- yg eT of pea 
Look for the name when buying. 


— 
TURNER BROS. Wellington, Obie Dept. 204 Town State....... 









EXPLODING WEDGE eve 
Big Money sf cat wikence Pee 
For Agents Coad Wood, ete. Will do 

more work than ten men. Will 

Write For J oy xe split any log up to Rail Lengths, 
Particu- Pg Mh A) no matter how large or tough. 
lors © Ho+ Pays for itself in a few hours. Satis 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 

EXPLODING Parcel Post prepaid to any address in U.S. 

CHAMBER) ~—5.00. Send money order, check or cash to 

Ci Hutchison Manufacturing Company 
YW 7729 Susquehanna St, Puttangh, Pa. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Earn $25—$100 daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive Home Study Course free. 


Reppert’s Auction School, Box 18, Decatur, Indiana. 
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vary 1 scld rth of eggs. 
Waaetsau . 


NEW LOW 
~~ PRICE 


$5.00 brings big roll 45 ft. long and 36 in. 
wide. (Covers scratch shed 9x15 feet) 
Same amount Limber Glass $4.20. If, 
after 10days’ use you donot findit 

ter than glass or an substitute, money 
refunded. Book, “‘Feeding for Eggs,” 
samples and catalog, free on uest. 





Half a 


order from us direct. 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 204 
Bladen, Nebr. Wellington, Ohio 


I icittenninnsapasecicnecsttiecseiee 
Addregs......... 








WINTER LAYING 


requires suitable 


Feeding Equipment 


NE of the most common oversights on 

a caretaker’s part is failure to provide 
suitable mash-feeders, and _ plenty of 
them. Feeding fresh mash daily in 
suitable feeders, and plenty of them, in- 
creases feed consumption. Heavy feed 
consumption must precede winter eggs, 

The man who buys mash-feeders 
should buy those of approved type. Let 
the man who makes his own keep these 
points in mind: Eight inches wide, four 
inches deep inside, plaster lath laid flat 
on top edges to project inside three 
fourths of an inch, to prevent waste of 
mash. Put the feeder on a stand 16 or 
18 inches off the floor. Such a feeder is 
practically wasteproof if fresh mash is 
fed daily, in the evening, in about the 
amount that will be consumed before the 
next feeding period. 

For ample feeding space, 100 pullets 
‘of the lighter breeds need 30 feet feeding 
space (counting both sides of the feeder); 
heavier breeds, 40 feet. 


Scratch Grain in Mash-Feeders 


ITH the dying out of the scratch- 

grain-exercise theory, trough- and 
hopper-feeding of grain has become very 
popular. Here is one better: If you 
have enough suitable mash-feeders, there 
will be no use for extra hoppers and 
troughs for grain-feeding—simply put 
the grain in mash-feeders right on top 
of the mash. There is no better place 
for it. Try it once and see. 

After you have become accustomed to 
this practise, you will surely do away 
with the needless grain-troughs, and 
certainly you will not think of throwing 
the grain in the litter on the floor, which 
is always a more or less-filthy and un- 
sanitary practise. 

Those who feed moist mash or con- 
densed buttermilk, sometimes use sep- 
arate troughs. This is unnecessary when 
suitable mash-feeders and ample feeding 
space are provided, because the best 
place to feed the moist mash or con- 
densed-milk paste is in the mash-feeders 
on top of the dry mash. Try this once, 
and see if you again fuss around with the 
filthy troughs for moist mash, or muss up 
the walls with buttermilk paste. 


{Our National Service Bulletin 31 gives 
directions for guiding the man who 
wants to make feeding- and drinking- 
troughs for poultry. Free on request. 
Stamp would be welcome.—Editor.| 
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Poultry Commission 
Merchants 


NUMBER of Our Folks have asked 

about commission men in New Yor 
to whom they can ship eggs and poultry. 
The New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, Albany, N.Y, 
has just issued Circular 395, giving 4 
list of commission merchants who are 
bonded until July 1, 1930. 

Any one who ships to the firms listed 
in this circular is protected by a bond.in 
case of changes in business, death of the 
commission merchant, etc. Shipments 
must be marked “To be sold on coi 
mission” to come under protection: 0 
the bond. Nobody will ship to-@ com 
mission merchant without first writing, 
of course. The list referred to is free 








from foregoing address. 
—— 
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This and That 
for the 


POULTRYMAN 


T will surprise a great many poul- 
cam, this statement by Robert 
Graham, chief in animal pathology at 
the University of Illinois: 


“More widespread than any disease, 
worm infestation is taking a heavy 
toll on poultry profits every year on 
Illinois farms. During the past five 
years, approximately 60 per cent of 
the mature fowls sent to the college for 
diagnosis have shown either round- 
worm or tapeworm infestation.” 


A brooder house 18 x 18 feet, with out- 
side run 20 x 20 feet, took care of 330 
poults for H. R. Gille, Comanche county, 
Tex., last year. Up to seven weeks, he 
lost only 3 per cent of the poults. The 
year before last, he raised 90 per cent of 
his hatch, using the small pen until birds 
were eight weeks old. They were wormed 
three times. Turkeys need range—did 
you say? 





Pullets that averaged 214 eggs each have 
been developed at the poultry farm, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa, by a 
simple system of line breeding. The 
system is described in Bulletin 258, free 
fom the Iowa Experiment Station, 
Ames, lowa. If for any reason you can 
not get the bulletin, let us know. 


Crooked breastbones of turkeys are due 
to deficient rations. If bone-forming 
elements and direct sunlight (or its 
equivalent) are not present in early 
life, the deformity can not be corrected 
at a later date by feeding the most per- 
fect ration. When it comes to turkeys, 
make no exception to this essential: 
“Feed a comple te ration.” 


Who has the best chick-raising record for 
1929? One of our South Dakota readers 
raised 498 chicks to maturity out of 500 
hatched last year. Ten poultry-raisers in 
Howell and Ozark counties, Mo., raised 
3,781 out of 3,981 hatched. One of the 


| men, Charles Kastning, raised 363 out 


of 367—-a “batting average”’ of 98.2 per 
cent. Have any of Our Folks hit 100 
per cent on lots of over 200 chicks? 


Shavings are better than straw for nest 
linings to prevent soiled eggs, a recent 
test at the Cornell poultry-farm indicates. 
The test ran 13 weeks, and involved two 


pens, 30 hens in each. 


The hens in the pen in which shavings 
were used laid 1,364 eggs, of which 
119, or 8.7 per cent, were soiled. In 
the other pen, where straw was used, 
1,205 eggs were laid, of which 235, or 
19.5 per cent, were soiled. 


The litter has something to do with the 
dirty-egg question, too. There ought to 
be a door-mat for the hens—plenty of 
clean, dry litter—in addition to suitable 
nest linings. Keep dropping-boards 
screened, too. As for nests, provide one 
for every five hens. 


| The soiled-egg peobow is best solved by 


Prevention. Washed eggs are more sus- 
ceptible to infection by bacteria and 
mold spores, and evaporation takes 
place more readily through the shell of 


| a washed egg. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 





Why CEL-0-GLASS floods poultry 


houses with 


health 


Pa-VIOI 





Ultra-violet rays through CEL-O-GLASS keep poultry healthy, 
increase egg production, and reduce chick mortality. 


Au summer long sunshine beats 
down on your flock, bringing 
health, vigor, growth and abundant 
egg production. 

But during the long winter months 
poultry must be shut up. Then, all too 
often, bleeding combs make their ap- 
pearance, along with leg paralysis, soft- 
shelled eggs, disease, leg weakness, etc. 

Why? Because the cleansing, life-giv- 
ing ultra-violet rays cannot pass through 
ordinary glass, soiled muslin or other 
soiled cloth curtains. Therefore, Vitamin 
D is lacking and the birds cannot 
properly assimilate the calcium and 
phosphorus. 

CEL-O-GLASS floods the inside of 
your poultry houses with ultra-violet 
rays and supplies sufficient Vitamin D 
without any additions to a normal diet. 
It keeps houses warm and dry, free from 
draughts. It promotes natural growth. 
Helps kill germs and parasites. Increases 
egg production. These are facts—proved 
in Experiment Stations from coast to 
coast, in egg-laying contests, and on 
thousands of profitable farms. 


“It was found,” reads a report of the 
Washington State Experiment Station, 
“that in pens equipped with CEL-O- 
GLASS curtains, when the temperature 
registered 18° below zero outside, the 
inside temperature registered from 22° 
to 28° above zero...Pensequipped with 
CEL-O-GLASS, in the coldest weather, 
showed a drop in egg production of 





only 10% to 15%; while the same pens 
equipped with muslin fronts showed a 
drop of 25% to 55%.” 

And at the famous Vineland Egg- 
Laying Contest modern poultry prac- 
tices have produced an increased win- 
ter lay of 34 eggs per bird during the 
past 4 winters. During this time CEL-O- 
GLASS has been standard equipment. 


CEL-O-GLASS is a durable, highly trans- 
lucent material made by coating tough 
cold-drawn steel wire mesh with a sub- 
stance that admits ultra-violet rays. 
It has many uses on the farm. In 
hog houses, it prevents stiff legs and aids 
winter fattening. It brings the anti- 
septic qualities of sunlight into dairy 
barns and milk houses. On cold frames 
and hot beds it prevents bad weather 
breakage, is light and easy to handle. 
As a back porch enclosure it adds a 
warm, light, useful room. 
CEL-O-GLASS can be bought at hard- 
ware, lumber, seed and feed dealers in 
any quantity. It comes in rolls 25, 50 
and 100 feet long, 28 and 36 inches 
wide. If your local dealers cannot sup- 
ply you, please write Acetol Products, 
Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New York City. 


Get our free 64-page book, “Health on the 
Farm,” which explains all the facts. Also, if 


building, get one of our free blue prints of 
authorized Experiment Station poultry and 
hog houses—see coupon. Write for the one 
(or ones) you wish, or check the coupon. 














Laying and Brooder 
Houses equipped 
with CEL-O-GLASS 
are health houses. 


ON THE SELVAGE 








CEL-O-GLASS CEL-O-GLASS on 
makes a warm and Cold Frames—dur- 
light back-porch en- able and easy to 
closure. handle. 

REG. U, &. PAT. OFF. 
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Acetol Products, Inc., Dept. 2311, 21 Spruce Street, New York City 
Please send me your free book, “Health on the Farm.” 


Gentlemen: 
blue print (s) checked: 


Also send free the 


C Laying House ( Brooder House () Back Porches ( Hog House ( Cold Frames 
Pee ore TerT Tre tT htbedncesteeenesencesoenstadasente oenaineee 
EE OOP CLEC LET PT i s,s ony vvessveuceseeeeureeen ae 

































































DON’T say it’s up to the hens 
to fight the torturing, blood- 


sucking pests. Lice come in 
hordes — it’s an unequal 
battle. 

Dr. Hess Instant Louse 
Killer kills lice on stock and 
poultry. 

Bring Instant Louse Killer 
and lice together, and no 
guilty louse escapes. 

Make it a rule to keep In- 
stant Louse Killer in the dust 
bath always. Hens work it 
into the feathers, down to the 
skin where the lice are. That’s 
the end of Mr. Louse and his 
quick-breeding family. 

For special treatment, sift 
Instant Louse Killer into the 
feathers. Sprinkle it in the 
nests, on the roosts, dropping 
boards and floors. 

Comes in handy sifter-top 
cans. 

Guaranteed 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 








Dr.Hess Instant 


LOUSE KILLER 





New LOW PRICES| 
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NOT A PARAFFINE 


PRODUCT 
Get Summer Sunshine and 





vitality in Winter, Makes 
Washable hiy renslacest | 

--y for Hen 
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Syees, Hog Houses, Barns, Hot 
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n t of m Doors, 
etc. Hundreds of uses for this remark 
Hs Scientific juct the 

hf Building, Growth 

jole' 


ent spread ¢ disease, increase 
Bone and body th in baby chicks, 
ae ise and store up 








be washed er 
is. Even uti bi 
twice as much + wens 


at first trying 
— Send today — 24 bour shipments. 
We turnisi: solution, material or both. 


NITRO CO., 159 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 100, CHICAGO 


Esbenshade’s Strain Bronze. 
Easily raised. Large profits. 
New TURKEY BOOK free. 











Al-Night LIGHT 


for Layers 
By D. C. Kennard 


Poultry Editor 


FEW years ago, in Southeastern 

Ohio, where many farmers have 
natural gas free, J. E. Morris decided to 
use gas for winter lights in the laying- 
house. The first difficulty encountered 
was that the gas could not be turned on 
and off automatically, like electricity. 
This farmer solved the problem by leav- 
ing the light on all night. 

My attention was first called to the 
use of all-night light by Arthur H. 
Smith, county agent of Monroe county, 
Ohio. He told me that Mr. Morris 
began using all-night light as a standard 
procedure in the fall of 1925, and each 
year since he has continued its use with 
satisfactory results. The light is used for 
his yearling hens, and not for the pullets. 

About October 1 the hens are shut in, 
and all-night light is started about No- 
vember 1. The hens were laying from 
10 to 12 per cent each year when the 
light was started, and production went 
up promptly, and was well maintained 
during the winter months. The light 
was supplied by one inverted gas mantle 
for 200 hens, in a pen 24 x 25 feet. 


Others Follow the Leader 


FTER Mr. Morris demonstrated that 
all-night light was not such a fearful 
procedure, others ventured to do some 
pioneering with him, so that a half-dozen 
progressive poultrymen in Southeastern 
Ohio have had first-hand experience 
with the procedure, and it seems in each 
case the results have been favorable. 

Leo Schumacher has used all-night 
lights on pullets and hens since 1926. 
The birds are housed between October 
1 and 15, and all-night light is started 
November 15. Production of the hens 
at the start, 10 per cent; three or four 
weeks later, 50 per cent. Laying has 
continued without relapse or unusual 
rest period from January to March. 

One inverted gas mantle was used, not 
very bright, for each pen 14 x 25 feet. 
This served 150 hens the first year, and 
170 the second year. No shield was used 
to keep light off the roosts. However, 
not much light reached the roosts, since 
the light was placed rather low, and near 
mash-feeders and water. Mr. Schu- 
macher feeds a commercial laying-mash, 
plus all the corn the hens will eat in the 
evening, and corn with wheat in the 
morning. Condensed buttermilk is fed 
at noon. Clover hay is kept before the 
birds at all times. Mr. Schumacher has 
noticed no ill effects of the light. The 
eggs from these hens in spring hatch 
70 to 75 per cent. 


Experiment Station Tries the Plan 


UCH interesting and successful re- 

sults secured by practical poultrymen 
immediately received the attention of the 
Poultry Division of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, which holds itself in a 
receptive mood for new ideas. No time 
was lost; Mr. Smith called this to the 
attention of the Poultry Division on 
November 22, 1928, and on the following 
day four groups of White Leghorn pullets, 
40 in each group, were given all-night 
light for observation purposes. 

The light was supplied by a 25-watt 
electric bulb in each 8 x 16-foot pen. All 
four groups of pullets were receiving the 
same ration, the only difference being 
that the kind of floor litter differed in 
each pen. Three groups of pullets were 
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ALL FEEDS 


potnn mo BY THIS EASY 
Koqet on METHOD 

OC tver s 
Oil. Rich in Just sprinkle on 


mix with rad 3 


vitamins, mash a lit 


‘Conkeys 


It contains necessary vitamins that 
quickly bring laying hens back to heavy 
production with greater fertility of 

Makes pullets develop rapidly — baby 


chicks grow faster with no leg weak 
NEW LOW PRICES ON CONKEYS v.0 0 
Pelow is shown the amount necessary and the cost for 
a 30 days’ feeding a Eastern Colo. and 
For Requires Prices Western 
15 hens 3! a 1 Ib. pkg. 55 $ .60 
30 hens 70 chicks, 2 Ib. pkg. 1.00 1.10 
75 hens, 170 chicks, 5 Ib. pke. 2.00 2.95 
375 hens, 835 chicks, 25 Ib. drum 7.50 9.00 
750 hens, 1670 chicks, 501b.drum 14.00 16.00 
1500 hens, 3340 chicks, 1001b.drum 22.50 27.50 


VITALIZE YOUR FEEDS 
AT OUR RISK! 


Send your name, address and number of 
hens or baby chicks (state which) you wish 
to feed. We shall send you enough Conkeys 
Y-O to feed them 30 days. Pay the post- 
man when it is delivered. If after feeding 
for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, 
write us—we will refund the amount paid. 


The G. E. CONKEY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 






z 6745 Broadway 








CONKEYS GECCO EGG MASH NOW 
VITALIZEDI!E!? you prefer to buy a feed already 
properly vitalized with Conkeys Y-O, ask your 
dealer for Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash. It will keep 
hens laying all winter. a 











INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 


By proper Breedin, 
a Markeng AMERICAN POU cty 360 secmat 
tells how to do it, and in addition a series 

lored Pictures 

with quplenatery text tell and show mang things 
you should know. They are not just colored pic- 
tures of birds | but pictures of an wineotional ab ne- 
ture, something never before shown by a 

aper. 12 issues of American 
25c ayr.--S yrs. for $1. 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 12-536 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 


more eggs; larger, more vi igorous chicks; 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’ LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never cicgs. 
free. 


@: Days’ Free Trial. No money inadvance. Book 


OF. Wanna CO.,Gox 40, MILFORD, MASS. 
Twit 















SQUAB () BOOK (cj FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold bymillions. 
Write at once for free 48-page book beautifully 
Printed ‘in colors telling how to do it. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB C8. 
300 H St., Melrose Hi Mass. 
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e4g LOOK! 2° , BREEDS 
Pure Bred Poultry. 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
Healthy, vigorous “and most profitable for breed- 
ers and egg production. Buy now before the 
price advances. 20th year of successful oor 
ation. Reference, Peoples’ Bank, Gambier, Ohio. 


Price list free. WABOB POULTRY FARMS. Box 456, Gambler, Obie 


FOY’S BIG PIGEON BOOK 


in NATURAL COLORS a complete guide to success- 

ful Squab and Poultry Raising. Tells how to “a 
breed, grow and make money a squa 

Quotes low prices. Write today 

F. FOY, Bess, CLINTON, IOWA 


_ @ WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 


The Nation’s Great Poultry Manual; tells about 
mammoth atchers, 58 | 52 Bel BEDS pure ty tested poultry. 
Lowest PRICES, be bese Moin eae, Chicks, Broodet 


‘ated, ind 
Houses 3 lows 


BERRY'S SESurTky ¥ FARM. t 


” eee 
cut roa cut 7% cents if ordered tet 
CHICK PRICES for spring shipment. 
Egg | pny! White Leghor aod 
eee oe er 
© live and outlay ordinary chicks. w 

hens, cockerels. hatching See bargain bite 


eggs. 
tin free. GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Met 
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Esbenshade Turkey Farms, Ronks, Penna. 





g America's great industry. My 
w. A. Weber, Box 12, Mankato, mine. 
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| slow to mature, and were of rather in- 
| ferior quality. 

These 120 pullets averaged 19 per cent 
production when they received all-night 
light, 39 per cent two weeks later, and 

| 57 per cent at the end of four weeks. 
They averaged 49 eggs per bird from 
December 1 to March 1. 
The fourth group of better-quality 
pullets, and more mature, was in 40 per 
cent production before receiving all-night 
| light. After two weeks they went to 65 
per cent, and four weeks later (December 
91) to 75 per cent. These pullets laid 57 
eggs per bird from December 1 to March 
t. 
Perhaps asimilar response of increased 
| egg-production might have resulted had 
any other method of lighting been used. 
| The point is that from these results and 

observations, it seems equally good re- 
| sults ean be expected from all-night light, 
as when other methods of lighting are 
used, and that the supposed ill effects of 
too much lighting may be false fear. 


Any One Else A Question? 


ID additional oviduct disorders or 
other complications occur to increase 
the loss of birds?” you ask. 

No. The average mortality for all 
groups was 12.5 per cent to June 15, 
which was considered below normal for 
the birds in question. 

“Were other noticeable ill effects ob- 
served?” 

No. 

“Did the pullets eat and drink at 
night?” 

Yes, although the birds were com- 
| paratively inactive and spent most of 
the time roosting. 

“Did they lay at night?” 
| Yes, or more correctly, a considerable 
; number laid early in the morning. The 
| pullets were being trapnested, and after 

four weeks, trapnesting was discontinued 
| because the traps were full and too many 

birds were obliged to lay on the floor 

before attendant came at 6.30 a. m. 

“Was scratch grain fed at night?” 
| No. These pullets received all-mash, 
| a part of which was fed moistened. 
| So, it seems that all-night light for 
winter layers may be employed to special 
| advantage in certain instances, and that 
its use does not involve the hazards one 
might suppose. 


Backward Pullets, Early Laying 


BVIOUSLY, all-night light is the 
best method for use of gas and 
lanterns, which can not be dimmed or 
turned off and on automatically so 
readily as electricity. Since only a dim 
light is required, it appears unnecessary 
to shield it from the roosts. In fact, 
sufficient light is needed on roosts so the 
birds can see to go back and forth to 
| drink and eat. A 10- to 16-watt electric 
bulb, properly located, will serve a pen 
of 100 layers, and a 25-watt bulb is ample 

| for 200. 

From the comments of the Ohio poul- 
| try-farmers who have successfully used 
| all-night light, it seems that this plan 
| might be used to special advantage for 
bringing hens into early production. 
hese folks place much emphasis upon 
heavy grain-feeding at night. A good 
plan would be to put the grain in mash- 
| feeders on top of the mash. Also, back- 
ward pullets, slow to come into laying, 
may respond to all-night light. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
recommend all-night light for winter 
ayers, but to introduce a new practise 
which has some interesting possibilities. 

/hen more is known about the advan- 
| tages and disadvantages of all-night 
| light, no doubt this method of lighting 
| will find an established place along with 
| the other methods. 
eee 
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Pentnf al lig Visits 
nd u ra Violet ray: 
Fon —m s PAID —~ a sevens Ginsase 
we egs in chicks, 
What users say: “Mr. A. A. sti y 
Shisler of Macon, Ill. reports 
a 415% increase in egg pro- 
duction; G. A. Horton of 
Watertown, N. Y. states that 
his pullets lay at 5 months of 
age; the Stafford Nurseries of & - 
Fredericksburg, Va., report 99% chicks raised that were 
iven in each one of these in- 
6 Glass. (Thousands of simi- 
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By World’s Leading Authorities 


A leading goneuitigg chemist—Dr. Morse of Connecti- 
cut, recently wrote ‘‘Flex-O-Glass makes bens lay because 
the ultra-violet rays which penetrate it makes hens health- 
ful, chemically active and in- 
creases the oxygenating power 
of the blood.”” The Manitoba, 
Canada, Exper. Station found 
chicks under Flex-O-Glass 
gained a half pound each more 
than chicks under ordinary 
glass in a 12 week test. 
The Iowa Exper. Sta. found 
that chicks under Flex-O-Glass 
did not develop leg weakness 
and Flex-O-Glass kept heat in 
and cold out better than glass. 
he American Medical Assn. 
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LEK: the Sun all Winter! 


the Sun's Heat, Health and Vitat 
29 a0 Ultra Violet Rays to Work for You! 
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0-GLASS 


TEN ctnuine Fiex-b-Class at Our 


ment stations after thor- 
ough testa. 
Scatters bright, health- 
ful light all over room. 
Destroys bacteria. 
© iiverodby pravucing 
ver y ucing 
“Sunshine Vitamin” D. 
Matures chicks one- 


One-tenth the cost of 
window glass. 
Weather-proof; rust- 
proof; won't break. 
Lets In more actual 
sunlight than plain 
glass. 
Holds heat in and 
cold out better than 
glass. Lasts for years. third sooner—triples 
Easy to use—cut with egg production. 
shears and nail on. Saves fuel and doctor 
Endorsed by leading (0) bills when used on 
agricultural experi- doors. 


Amazing 30-Day Test Offer 
Try va... Our Risk 
Money-Back Guarantee 


You can actually use Flex-O-Glass 30 days before you 
decide on keeping it. If it doesn't produce results, take 
it off and send it back and your money will be refunded 
oy Order your supply now at 29c a square 
yard. Test Flex-O-Glass 30 days at our Risk. Prove All our 
Claims. A 10 yd. roll covers 90 sq. ft., 20 yds. cover 180 sq. 
ft., 30 yds. cover 270 sq. ft. We pa » 
or more. West of Rockies and in Canad 
yd. Send check or money order today. 
our service. Free book, “ tion of Poultry 
Diseases” sent with order. 


porches and storm 
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5 BLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 32 } 
: 1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill, i 
8 Find enclosed $....... for which send me...... yards | 
8 of Flex-o-Glass 36 in. wide, by prepaid parcel post. It 
8 is understood that if I am not satisfied after using it § 
§ 30days I may return it and you will refund my money § 
g without question. ‘ 
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When you write THE-FLEX-0O-GLASS MFG. CO., mention FARM JOURNAL 
and you'll get a quick reply and a ‘‘square deal.’’ See guarantee editorial page 














Shipped to you with- 
out deposit. See it 
first—then pay in easy 
payments. orks twice 
as fast and easy. Priced 
lower than ever before. 
‘ONE MAN PULLS 
BIG STUMPS ALONE! 
Pulls big, green or tap-roo 
stumps. Gives youstrength of 
992 men. No help or horses—o; 
erated by one man. Make idle 
land grow big, profitable crops this 
ear. Send for folder showing new 
odel, low (1-3 off) sale price, and as- 
tonishing terms. NO MO EY DOWN. 
'» New clearin, —ful 
FREE: N picture, pate y * —: 
on land clearing. Only 1000 are left—WRITE. 
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i START 
FARMERS IN 
THE GROCERY 
BUSINESS 


‘WITHOUT CAPITAL 


How would you like to earn a good income which in- 
creases steadily this year, next year and aslong as you 
want it? That’s my proposition to honest, industrious 
mea. Merchandise comes to you on credit; you can, if 
you wish, sell to friends and customers the same way. 
You need no experience—I instruct and help you. 
This is a special offer to Farmers and those who 
know farm life. Write at once and ask for “‘no- 
investment” application blank. Address McCon- 















non & Company, Desk E-7411, Winona, Minnesota. 





RADIOS 412 MARES 
Atwater-Kent,Ma- 
jestic, R. ©. A., and others. Hun- 
dreds—werld’s Used, 
new and rebuilt. Going at$S to $665. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
years’ ex) ence rite for 
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PUT UP IN 
SEASON = 
SERVED 
ANY TIME 


It’s cranberry time! The fresh 
full-flavored fruit is at its best 
right now—and plentiful. 
Cranberry sauce and cranberry 
jelly should be on your pantry 
shelves the season through. 
Easiest and quickest to make. 
Cranberries contain iodine and 
other tonic elements. 


10-Minute Cranberry 
Sauce 


4 cups cranberries, 2 cups water, 
1144 to 2 cups sugar. Boil sugar 
and water together 5 minutes; 
add cranberries and boil without 
stirring (5 minutes is usually 
sufficient) until all the skins 
pop open. Remove from fire 
when popping stops. 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook cranberries until soft with 

3 cups of water for each 8 cups 
m@ of berries. Strain the juice 
through a jelly bag. Measure 
juice and heat to boiling point. 
Add one cup sugar for each two 
cups juice; stir until sugar is dis- 
solved; boil briskly for 5 min- 
utes. Pour into glass tumblers, 
porcelain or crockery molds, 
and cover with paraffin. 


Eatmor Cranberries are the finest 

grown. Ask for them by 

name—trademark on 

every box. Recipe book- 

let mailed FREE. 
Address Dept. M. , 
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Se Flooks a “RUG 


Sometimes it is for pleasure, and ofttimes 


for profit 
By JANET LAWRANCE 


OOKED rugs are still popular. 

If well made, and the colors 

used are carefully chosen, they 

not only are very satisfactory 
floor coverings for your own home, but 
will be well received by the buying pub- 
lic if one wishes to sell them. 



































making __ the 
comes with practise, 
Judgment is required 
as to the width to 
cut the strips, for 
they vary with dif- 
ferent thicknesses of 
cloth, those which 
are thick being cut 
narrower than the 
thinner varieties. 
The woman with 
artistic sense can 











use, with delightful 








results, every color 





This method of making 
rugs was one beloved by 
our grandmothers, and the 
best specimens of their 


craftsmanship command 
fancy prices today. Our 
mothers preferred machine- 
made rugs, but with the 
revival, in this generation, 
of colonial furnishings, 
people of taste commenced 
to buy and use old hooked 
rugs, because they fitted in 
so well with old maple and 
pine furniture. Some of 
the old rugs are artistic in 
coloring and design, while 
others depended on quaint- 
ness for their charm. 

The hooked rugs made zg 
50 years ago were always 
fashioned of loops of cloth, 
usually woolen or cotton. 
Sometimes these loops 








aces 


that comes out of her 
scrap-bag, but for 
those who do not 
have a feeling for 
color, it is wise to 
cling fairly close to 
accepted combina- 
tions, dyeing if 
necessary to obtain 
them. 

It is usually best, 
in making a rug, to 
plan that about two- 
thirds of it should 
be of a neutral color, 
rather dark. Tans, 
browns and grays 
are ordinarily most 
attractive for this 
purpose. These col- 
ors need not be un- 
interesting, as, for 
instance, the tans 
aT may be pink or 
yellow-toned. Some 
black can be used to 
good advantage in 














were unclipped, particu- 
larly in the rugs made in 
Canada, but usually they 
were carefully sheared. Many of the 
modern hooked rugs are made with yarn, 
which is easy to handle and comes in a 
multitude of shades. 

When old material is used, the cost of 
a rug is almost nothing, as the design is 
transferred to burlap, pieces of which 
are usually to be found on every farm. 

As in every other craft, deftness in 
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most designs. 
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E-782 


E-771—Design in circles and leaf pattern. Di 
ameter, 22 inches. 

E-775—Semi-circle mat, 35 x 26 inches. 
E-778—Amusing design with bunnies for the 
children’s room. 34 x 21 inches. 
E-779—Favorite for living-room, 34 x 22 inches. 
E-782—Ship design, measuring 20 x 30 inches, cat 


lines. 





be centered on any size rug by extending wave 





Price of transfer patterns, 15 cents each 
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| | | Selecting Wall-Paper Ly 7 th b t 
Continued from page 19 n e es 
‘designs copied from the old colonial e . 
| patterns found in the homes of our early 
American settlers. These are usually 
strong of color but with widely spaced 
. patterns and light backgrounds, either 
gray, ivory or light yellow. Red was 
| often used in small amounts. Several bd 
| tones of green on an ivory ground in one 
of the toile patterns was a favorite com- Ss { OO 1eS SO 
| bination, and the large diagonal was often 
found used in the downstairs rooms. One 
| exception to the gay colors was the 
| foliage design in shades of gray and The Sun-Maid 
‘ivory. Branches of trees spreading all girl identifies high 
| over the paper, with glimpses of ivory OO quality food prod- 
| background behind them, was a delight- * ucts theworldover 
E-771 | fully satisfying paper with many uses. 
Usually, however, there would gay 
curtains to bring the necessary color into 
the room, where this was used. 
e Tug Upstairs, the chintz papers prevailed. 
ractise, | These are floral patterns, some with 
equired | small, stiff little bunches of flowers in 
idth to | bright colors, tossed onto a background 
ps, for | of light gray or yellow, sometimes with 
ith dif- | tiny black dots spaced evenly all over 
esses of |the background. Again, the flowers 
_ which | would be in a more informal grouping, 
ing cut sometimes even scattered in single blos- Send for a new book of delight- 
an the soms about two inches apart. The ful recipes, entitled “New Inter- 
ties. flower colors were naturalistic, and it is est in Simple Menus.”’ It isfree, 
n with hard to find any type of bedroom paper and you will find it full of fasci- 
e can | more charming for a country home. nating suggestions. The cookies 
lightful shown here were made from one 
> color Modern ‘Papers for Larger Homes of the recipes. Mail a note or card 
t of her N the larger houses, more modern y ther Tome Colfioorie. 
ut for papers can safely be used. Floral pat- 
lo not | terns of a vinelike character, rambling 
ng for branches of flowering stalks, with a long 
a 2 a, but — with a oo back- 
ose ound, fit these larger rooms better than 
mbina- the smaller y ob We might even N COOKIES, cakes and desserts, Sun-Maid NECTARS are also pre- 
ng if approach the modernistic in the down- as well as in the simplest every- pared by an exclusive process. No- 
obtain | stairs rooms, but always select fresh, day dishes, your use of Sun-Maid tice how full and rounded they are, 
clear colors: light orange, yellow, ver- Raisins is like adding anextratouch not withered,—so attractive and 
y best, milion in small quantities, jade green, of cooking skill. Exclusive proce glossy of skin, and with a fresh 
rug, to and that clear, bluish green found in the esses set them quite apart from the ag flavor that is not only de- 
it two- evening sky. Country rooms can stand ordinary raisins. icious, but keeps perfectly through 
should a riot of color if it is carefully planned, For instance, do you know of an- cooking. Sun-Maid NECTARS are 
| color, when a city room would stand out too other seeded raisin that is not sticky? delightful in cookies, muffins, pud- 
Tans, | sharply against our duller background. Or of any other so skillfully seeded dings, desserts—and especially for 
grays | There is a vogue just now for bril- that all the juice—hence all the healthful between-meal treats for 
most liantly colored wall-papers, and all sorts flavor—is kept inside? These are children. 
this | of combinations have been tried. There features exclusive to Sun-Maid These finer raisins are cooperatively 
se col- isno doubt that the walls of a room offer PUFFED—so large and plump and rown, packed and sold exclusively 
be un- a splendid opportunity for decoration, tender, ready for use the moment y thousands of California vine- 
s, for | and that this decoration will strike the you open the carton. Sun-Maid  yardists. Together they market 
tans | keynote for the other furnishings, and PUFFED are ideal for cakes, nut their best raisins under the famous 
k or give the room its character. For this bread, raisin bread, plum pudding Sun-Maid girl trade mark. It stands 
Some reason, it is easy to plan a room using and other delicacies. as their pledge to you that only the 
sed to wall-paper, for you can see exactly what best quality, most care- 
ge in you are getting before it is hung, and the fully selected and proc- 
colors used will suggest the shades for essed raisins will be 
the other furnishings. packed under this brand. 
There should be nothing dismal or 
aaa on about = a home! Of all 
ouses, it has the opportunity to be 
cheery and inviting, as con yee The Sun-Maid label also assures you 
so much to create this atmosphere as of highest quality in these products. 
lovely color properly used. 
SuN-MAID RAISINS 








































=| EmbroideryDesign « ys foot sews 8 ways 
FOR BEDSPREAD = a Oe Do your own braiding, embroidery, pleotine, 
, Pattern provides bed- Sn Sa (o- tucking, binding, and hemstitching, ideeres- 
Di- d motif measuri Mf, A a. * ularsewing—all with one Dooley Foot—not an attach- 
; ng GE : : } y ment, it replaces regular foot. Only $1.00. C. O. D. 
x 28 inches, also two P*2"' . $1.20. We guarantee to fit your machine, new or old. 
r the | motifs. These >? Tell name of machine when ordering. now! 
; ; 
| motifscan beappliedto Gy!" "3-3" DOOLEY PRESSER FOOT COMPANY 
nehes. cornersof spreads(blue). "57 at: Lock Box 797-NB, St. Louis, Mo. 
6, can Sent ent ey oe Sveey. ™ : v ; ; ‘ Distributors wanted — special terms for teas, bazaars and fairs 
ve y Life a a year an F MS Noi =e 
" Mrs. Eleph h ee Soong) tenet ae ve | AGENTS! “259, 250%, 7 hEgo™ 
J J | Mr Elephant uses her vacuum | thispaiscn and our magasie to PA 42> | nese, vce tte tne Wp fe mph 
cleaner on e rug LIFE 290,337 - Si 2S = ne. aenere jabe or ere . ver. you 
EVERYDAY F . Madison St., CHICAGO PRODUCTS CO. 613 Irving Park Station, CHICAGO 

















CERESOTA 


( [EREsors FLOUR 
needs no bleaching, 
because it is ground from 
finest northern wheat. Its 
creamy whiteness is the re- 
sult of the natural milling of 
the best wheat, and its flavor 
is Mother Nature’s own. 
Ceresota is the right flour 
for children and those with 
delicate digestions...and it is 
the best flour for everybody. 





















At your grocer or write 


Ge Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CA Puritan °Jhanksgiving 


mut they certainly didn’t skimp 

when it came to their Thanksgiving 

dinner. They had the very best which 

the country offered; and ever since, we 
have followed their example. 

This year, wouldn’t it be fun to plan 
Puritan table decorations? It’s easily 
done. Simply buy a roll of decorated 
crépe paper which bears pictures of 
Puritan men and women, and of Indians. 
Paste them on cardboard and then cut 
out the figures. If you care to, you can 
back the cardboard with another print 
and touch up the colors with water 
color. 

Make an immense shock of corn of 
fringed orange and yellow crépe paper 
over an inverted paper cone, for the 
centerpiece. At the places can be similar 
but smaller shocks, with paper turkeys 
attached. Under each cone there may 
be a conundrum to be answered or a 
rhymed fortune to be read by its posses- 
sor. Or the stacks might be tin horns, 
decorated with the fringed paper, which 
can be used later to make a noise. Any- 
thing which will make the meal start 
with laughter! 

Today’s menu is not so complicated as 


Hi Puritans may have been aus- 
tere folk, as the history books say, 
I 


Dinner 


the older ones, and yet it is ample—and 
of course it contains some items that the 
Puritans would have eyed with surprise 
and interest. 

With so heavy a dinner, it would be 
better to serve a tomato bouillon rather 
than a tomato bisque. The cranberry 
jelly can be made several days ahead, 
or it may be bought already prepared. 
Stuffed celery is made by moistening 
cream cheese with cream and filling the 
stalks. A sprinkling of paprika adds in- 
terest to the appearance of the plate. 

A choice of three meats is given, any 
one of which would be appropriate for 
the occasion. To stuff a ham, have the 
bone removed and fill the cavity with 
regular bread dressing, well seasoned. 


Sweet Potatoes and Pile 3 cups 
Pineapple en Casserole diced, boiled 
sweet pota- 


toes and 1 cup diced sliced pineapple in 
layers in a buttered baking-dish, of 
glass, aluminum or earthenware. Pour 
over it 14 cup of honey or sugar, mixed 
with !5 cup pineapple sirup; dot with 3 
tablespoons _ butter. 
Bake 20 to 30 min- 





| MENU 


Canned Tomato Soup 
Cranberry Jelly Toasted Crackers 


Roast Turkey 


Mashed Potatoes 


Hot Parkerhouse Rolls 
Royal Anne Salad 


Cider Coffee Raisins Nuts 





Stuffed Celery 
Oyster Stuffing—Giblet Gravy 

or 
Roast Chicken—Savory Stuffing-—Giblet Gravy 


or 
Roast Stuffed Fresh Ham—Raisin Sauce 
Carrot Strips 


Sweet Potatoes and Pineapple en Casserole 


Indian Pudding or Pumpkin Pie 
Stuffed Dates 


ee ee waeee 


ot 


utes in a moderate 

oven, 375° F, About 
| ten minutes before 
done, marshmallows 
may be placed over 
the top, and the dish 
returned to the oven 
for the marshmal- 
lows to melt and 
brown. Serves eight. 


Indian Pudding 
Seald 2 cups evap- 
orated milk and 2 
cups water (or 4 
cups milk) in the 
top part of a double 
boiler; add 44 cup 
cornmeal and stir 
for five minutes. Let 
cook five minutes 
more, then remove 
and cool slightly. 
Add % cup mo 
ses, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon allspice, 
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Use a good disinfectant 
in your scrub water 


Asa precaution against disease germs, 
always add a little Creolin-Pearson 
to your scrub water. This is the way 
toclean and disinfect at the same time. 

Do this regularly when cleaning the 
kitchen floor, bath-tubs, wash-bow]s 
and toilets. 

Creolin is a tested germ-killer. Ap- 
proved by experts for use in chicken- 
houses, stables, out-houses, etc. 

Creolin also makes a healing antiseptic wash 
for cuts and sores on humans and animals. 
Get Creolin from your druggist. 


Valuable book FREE 
Write for Home Book on Sanitation, giving valuable in- 
formation on first-aid in the home and on the farm. 


Merck & Co. Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


CREOLIN 
PEARSON ;- 


Disinfectant Antiseptic 


E 
ME RCK 
Deodorant R 








DAYS 
TRIAL 


SEND NO MONEY! 20"'ss2zo0 77: 
and address and we 
will mail our complete Free Catalog id, fully 
and showing actual photographs of each 
colors. Tells every detail of our di -to-you small pay . 
Write now for tremendous saying. No o' ligation whatever. Amaz- 
ing values—Act quick. (Free Office Bupphies with each Typewriter). 
international Typewriter Exchange 
231 W. Monroe St. Dept. 1169 Chicago, Illinois 


fm food for the young 


_ - Ideal food for the infant 
Ve) " <) 8 while being weaned and for 
y 2, cereal flavored with cara- 

- eof mel malt. Recommended 

a’ \e: by physicians everywhere. 
j J Generous sample sent free 
on request. Your grocer sells 


its after years. A wheat 
Malt-O-Meal. 


CAMPBELL CEREAL COMPANY, Northfield, Minnesota 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! #\ 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


DrScholls & 
Zino-pads P22". 














l¢ cup melted butter and 2 beaten eggs, 
and 1 cup chopped walnuts (canned wal- 
nuts can be used). Stir well and pour 
into a buttered baking-dish and bake 
uncovered in a low oven until a knife 
will come out clean. The temperature 
should be about 325° F., for 45 to 60 
minutes. Stir occasionally the first ten 
minutes to keep nuts from sinking. 
Serve hot or cold with unwhipped cream. 
Serves eight. 


The other recipes for use in preparing this dinner 
will be sent on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


Makin 1g Delicious Bread 


Continued from page 14 








loosely and keep in a moderately warm 
place, 80° F., until next morning. 


Above yeast mixture (lukewarm) 
4 tablespoons sugar 

3 teaspoons sult 

About 3 scant quarts sifted flour 
4 tablespoons shortening 


Dough: 


In the morning, dissolve sugar and salt 
slowly in yeast mixture. Measure flour 
into mixing-bowl. Blend yeast mixture 
with flour. Add softened shortening, 
then knead into a smooth dough, working 
in just enough flour so that the dough 
no longer sticks to unfloured hand, 
board or bowl. Round dough into a ball 
and place in a greased vessel about three 
times its size. Cover closely and set in a 
moderately warm place to rise until just 
doubled in bulk. If soft-wheat flour is 
used, shape into loaves at once. If hard- 
wheat flour is employed, knead dough 
down and let rise until doubled again, 
then mold into loaves. Place loaves in 
greased tins, cover and let rise until 
doubled. Bake about 50 minutes in a 
moderately hot oven, 375° to 400° F. 

Of especial interest to the busy modern 
homemaker are 


ICE-BOX ROLLS 
About 40 rolls 
1 cake dry yeast soaked in 1 cup lukewarm water 
13 cup sugar 1 cup hot water 
16 cup shortening 1 cup cold water 
1 tablespoon salt About 10 cups sifted flour 


In the morning, soak yeast cake in the 
lukewarm water. Put sugar, shortening 
and salt into mixing-bowl. Pour over 
them the hot water and next the cold 
water. When this mixture is lukewarm, 
add soaked yeast. Blend with enough 
flour to make a medium dough, not too 
stiff. Knead until smooth and elastic. 
Place in greased bowl, cover well and let 
rise at a moderately warm temperature 
until doubled in bulk (about eight hours). 

Take off as much dough as may be 
wanted for the evening meal, shape into 
rolls, place in oiled pan and let rise until 
doubled. Bake 15 to 20 minutes in a 
fairly hot oven (400° F.) and have ready 
for supper. 

Place remainder of dough in a greased 
bowl or enameled container, and cover 
closely with a lid to prevent surface from 
drying out. Place in a cold part of ice- 
box for later baking. 

When rolls are wanted, take off as 
much dough as required, about two 
hours before mealtime. When doubled 
in size, bake in a fairly hot oven. 

If hot rolls are wanted for breakfast, 
shape and place them in the pan the 
night before. Brush tops with melted 
butter. Cover with another pan or a 
thick cloth and set in ice-box overnight. 
Next morning, bake at once in a hot 
oven. As a rule, these rolls will rise 
sufficiently overnight even though kept 
cold. If not light enough in the morning, 
place them in the cold oven and let rise 
while this is heating. 














UNIVERSAL 





GOOD, WHOLESOME 
HOME MADE BREAD! 


What an enthusiastic welcome it 
always receives from guests and 
family alike! How it is relished, 
even by the laziest appetites! 

And it’s so easy to make, too, with a 
UNIVERSAL Bread Maker—anyone can. 
Pour in the ingredients, turn the handle 
—in three minutes the dough is thor- 
oughly kneaded as only the UNIVER- 
SAL Bread Maker can knead it and as it 
must be kneaded for really good bread. 
Similarly the making of cakes is simpli- 
fied by a UNIVERSAL Cake Maker, 
which thoroughly beats the air into the 
batter, resulting in a light cake of fine, 
even texture—it is also useful for beating 
eggs and whipping cream. 

Whether you bake regularly or as an 
occasional treat you will find the UNI- 
VERSAL Bread and Cake Makers of 
tremendous help—see them at your 
Hardware Dealer’s or Department Store. 


FREE COOK BOOK 
Filled with new choice recipes 
and suggesting the many uses of 
the UNIVERSAL Bread - 
and Cake Makers sent 
without charge upon re- 
quest—address Dept. S. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 

New Britain, Conn. 
Master Metalsmiths for 
over three-quarters 


7. 
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Not for men, although they enjoy 
the stories—not for women in the 
cities even though many have dis- 
covered and appreciate the practical 
suggestions—for only farm women 
is THE FARMER'S WIFE planned 
and written each month, It is 
different for every issue is packed 
from cover to cover with just those 
things in which farm women are 
interested. 

There are attractive styles and up-to-the- 
minute, practical patterns for only 10c 
recipes for tasty dishes with no ‘“‘frills or 
truffles”—new handicraft ideas—a money 
making poultry department — consultation 
with a foremost child specialist—splendid 
home management and furnishing sugges- 
tions—true stories of successful farm women 
—personal letters from farm women—and 
clean, wholesome stories, all printed on fine 
paper with beautiful illustrations and covers. 
There are many more things you will discover 
for yourself. 


You Never Got 
So Much for 


a Quarter! 
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A Taste of the Pudding 
We will send = every copy of THE 
FARMER'S WIFE for nine months 
for only 25c, stamps or silver. This 
is your chance to taste for yourself, 
the delights that nearly a million farm 
women are enjoying every month, 


FARMERS WIFE 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Here is my quarter. You may send me 


THE FARMER’S WIFE for the next nine 


months in accordance with your special offer. 






R.F.D._. 


FJ-11-29 











She QUIET Hour 


‘By Mrs. A. B. Cole 


HE hour between four and five is 

usually the most trying of the day to 
a mother of small children. Every one is 
tired, no two want to do the same thing, 
and it is too early for supper and bed. I 
finally hit upon a plan which worked out 
so well in my family of five little folk that 
I am passing it on to other mothers. 

The fall I started this ‘‘Quiet Hour,” 
my children ranged in age from three to 
ten. All entered whole-heartedly into 
the new plan, and it is hard to say who 
really enjoyed it most. Even the baby 
seemed to see the point and did his part, 
just as well as the oldest. They were all 
very healthy, active, noisy children, 
which made the change all the more 
noticeable and worth while. 

At five minutes before four o’clock, I 
rang a bell. Each child stopped at once 
whatever he was doing, quickly put away 
the game or toy or whatever else he was 
using, and chose something with which 
he could play or amuse himself quietly 
and alone for the following hour. They 
very soon learned to make that choice 
wisely, for it was a rule that there could 
be no change of mind or exchanging of 
playthings. 

At four, I rang the bell again, and 
“quiet time” began at once. Without 
my even suggesting it, the children made 
it a point of honor to be quiet; in fact, 
they seemed to try to out-do each other 
on this particular point. Usually they 
read, made puzzles, dressed dolls, cut 
papers, strung beads or buttons, made 
pictures, or colored them, or looked at 
pictures. 


Mother Rests, Too 


N the winter, necessarily, this hour 

was spent in the house; but in warm 
weather we were often on the porch or 
lawn during this period. The children 
were perfectly free to choose the place 
and entertainment, so long as they re- 
mained in sight and quiet. It was an 
especially happy and restful hour to me. 
As I sewed, wrote or read, I could watch 
the children, happy and intent on what 
they were doing. Of course, being chil- 
dren and not angels, they were not al- 
ways perfect; but on the whole, it was 
most successful. 

At five o’clock, I rang a third bell. 
Almost instantly the quietness ceased; 
laughter and shouting followed, and then 
the interrupted play began again. The 
next half hour, while I started Father’s 
dinner, and prepared their supper, was 
anything but quiet. But after our rest, 
we were all able to stand it graciously. 

For several years I kept up this quiet 
hour, varying it, of course, with the 
growth and needs of the children. Even 
after the older ones had duties outside 
at this hour, the younger children still 
kept it from choice. 














"Don’t cry, Johnny,” complained 
Mother; “‘why can’t you sing and be 
as happy as a bird?” 


‘Because I ain’t got wings” 














AAAVAS 9 
Given to Introduce 
America’s Greatest 
Home Light Value 


Amazing Offer— 
for the Pace of te bam 


\ D 

Al lamond Utility Lam pom FR 
Candie Yo Juickly Introduce greatest! ightim I 
Power of age, the new Diamond Art laon 


. a with 
Beautiful Burnished Ivory Shade 
Handsome Antique Bronze Base 
ma Charming hand colored rose design on 
Kia, burnished ivory shade. Rich antique 
& bronze base. Brilliant, soft, white 
< light, restful toeyes. 20 times brighter 
ia 6than wick cost, 
Burns 96% air—4% gasoline or kero. 
sene (coal-oil). Easy to operate. No 
N cineye ——- No smoke. No soot, 
o lor. Low price 
Guaranteed. AGENTS! 
WRITE QUICK| $12.00 A Day 
§ Try 30 days Free. seete big . 
nd at once for| “¢*W Sim 


special introductory} 2°cePt orders and 
J oe for-1"" Offer, Free | distribute Free 


Lamp and free trial] /@™ps. Noexperi- 
sometenli. No risk. | ©P°* - Fa 
No obligation. Write today—at once. | Teduire 


THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
_ 211 Lamp Bldg, Akron, Ohio 


ray FRE 


«10 Months to Pay 


SAVE °25 to 100 


Speaker, Screen Grid Tubes 


The Ranger is fast becoming 
the most favorably known 

















radio—now leading the field, 
asits predecessor, the Ranger 
Bicycle, has for 30 years. The 
Secreen-Grid Tube Ranger 
Neutrodyne (with 9 tubes) 


with 2 No. 245 Tubes in 
“Push-Pull” is made under 
patents of R. C. A. Ranger 


assures you of selective recep- 
tion from near and distant 
stations. You may now own 
one of these distinctive 
Rangers with Dynamic 


Speaker in a DeLuxe Console ve 
by paying as low as $10.00 Olecount Waere 
down and balance in 10 Exclusive Dealer 





months. Table models as low 
as $40.00. Rangers come all ready to use—simply 
insert tubes and plug into your electric light socket— 
ho more trouble than to connect an electric floor lamp. 


Write for catalog and marvetous new 
Mead introductory offer—easy terms 
CycleCo., Dept.E 174, Chicago 


~ _— 
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strong 
Nerves, muscles, sinews need the energy 
that comes from Malt-O-Meal, the wheat 
cereal flavored with caramel malt. Nature’s 
food for physically strong men and women. 
Cooks in two minutes. Generous sample 
sent free on request. 

CAMPBELL CEREAL COMPANY, Northfield, Minnesota 














To advertise our business, make new friends and introduce 
our new bargain catalogue of Elgin watches, we will send this o- 
H. W. Special watch by mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 (safe ie; 
livery guaranteed). S dand stem set, newest style = 
dial, a perfect timekeeper and fully guaranteed for 6 years. ae 
this advertisement to us with $1.88 and watch will be sent at © 
by mail post paid, or send $3.00 and we will send two #! 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. 4237.580*9%"" 


Stem win 













at all druggists 
or sent direct post- 
YEARS/ paid on receipt of 

50 cents in stamps. 


B-M-H LABORATORIES, INC., Chicage- 


WANTED oe:.oisisrsr.3s8scy a 






























for Civil War Envelopes. Informa‘ion 
R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Hlinois 
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Unusual 


Christmas Gifts 


| You Can Make 


‘By Judith Baskerville 


| (HERE are unlimited possibilities for 
boomed pleasing and rather unusual 
gifts from the tin cans, boxes and little 
glass jars that your “‘boughten things” 
come in. Gifts of this type you will en- 
joy making and will find to be very in- 
expensive, as about all you will need to 
buy are a few brushes and a little paint. 
If you have a flower-loving friend, take 
a small wooden box—a cheese-box is a 
good size—and screw a wooden knob into 
|each of the bottom corners for legs. 
} Use for this purpose the ordinary screen- 
| door knobs that you can buy at a ten- 
| cent store. Painted green, the box will 
make an attractive plant container for 
either window or porch, and it will be 
| especially welcome if you have a pot with 
a bright-colored geranium in it when she 
receives it Christmas eve. 
| The one-pound flat coffee-cans make 
excellent containers for crystallized fruit, 
nut-meats, home-made candies and small 
fruit cakes. Enamel the cans black and 
decorate the tops with a vivid poinsettia 
or a sprig of holly. These boxes are 
very effective when the can is enameled 
red and the lid black, with the red 
poinsettia on top. Fill one of these boxes 
with black-walnut meats that have 
come from your own woods, and you will 
have a de luxe gift for a city friend. 


Gifts for Garden and Kitchen 


OUR garden friend’s Christmas will 

be a happy one if you give her a set 
of seed-boxes. For this novel gift, choose 
the smaller tin boxes such as cocoa, 
ground mustard and spices come in. 
Apple green is a favorite color for this 
set, though you may paint them an 
color that suits your fancy. The labe 
are the decorative touch. Cut out 
printed seed-labels and paste on the 
boxes, or if you are at all clever with a 
brush, you can paint the labels in a con- 
trasting color directly on the box. 

Containers for tea, coffee, rice and 
‘other staple groceries make an acceptable 
gift for the friend who keeps house and 
does not have a cabinet set. You will 
need several sizes of tin cans, or boxes, 
with well-fitting lids. After pot-lid 
knobs have been screwed onto the covers, 
paint the cans black and the knobs a 
gay color. Or if the kitchen for which 
they are intended has a color scheme, 
use those colors. 

Perhaps all along you have been filling 
a variety of small glass jars with those 
priceless treasures—home-made jams, 
marmalades and chutneys. These gifts 
are always heartily welcomed, but they 

| do look much more Christmassy when a 
bit of decoration is added. Try enamel- 
ing the lids of the little jars a gay color, 
then stick a harmonizing Christmas seal 
right in the center. 

An ideal gift for the little girl who 
carries her lunch to school is a set of jars 
decorated in nursery-animal designs. 
When she opens her box at noon and 
sees the bright-colored lids, the bunny 
and calico cat, custard, stewed prunes 
and milk are going to taste much better. 
The animal painted on each piece should 
be different. Two small mayonnaise 
Jats for custard and fruit, and one 
slightly larger for milk, answer nicely 

| for this set. Flower pictures can be used 

| also, for decoration. Repeat the color 
| Note in the lids. 
























“ohe All-Enamel MAJESTIC 


E new Majestic is a range to fall in 

love with! The allurement of Porce- 
lain Enamel in Blue, Apple Green, Gray, 
Ivory or White—matching perfectly the 
decoration in your kitchen—gives the 
heart of the home an exquisite new 
beauty. Here is the cleanest range, and 
the easiest to keep clean, that you have 
ever seen! Inside, beneath its gleaming 
Nickel and colorful Enamel, are the 
conveniences in cooking and baking, 


and the long-lasting quality that have 
made Majestic a name famous in a mil- 
lion homes. This new range can be had 
in a model to suit your own kitchen, 
and the Majestic Pay-As-You-Use-It 
Plan makes it easy for you to own one. Let your 
dealer explain this plan, which adds no interest 
or other carrying charges, and show you the All 
Enamel! Majestic in your choice of model and 
color. ——_——__——_ % 

To Majestic owners: Look for this mark fd 
on all Majestic replacement castings. It Bay 
identifies the genuine. 





MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 








THAT'S MY NEW... 


GRO 


OFFER TO YOU \. 


Start right in. No waiting—no delays. 
Have plenty of money for new clothes, 
radio, house furnishings, pleasure trips, 
etc. It’s so eusy. You won’t have to 
work half as hard or half as long as you 


do now. Van Allen reports profits of 
more than $100 a week with my Plan, 
Gustav Karnath, $20.3 the first 5 hours. 


Mrs. Hodges, $18 to $0 a day. They had 
no experience—took no course of train- 
ing. You don’t need any, either. 


$15 a Day Is Easy 


You don’t need any capital. It makes 
no difference where you live. Your own 
home will be your headquarters. You 
set your own hours and work as you 
please. You simply act as my Represen- 
tative in your locality and look after my 
interests there. Eugene Ducat did this 
and made #5 the first two days. Mrs. 





Pearl Kelley 
GIVE 


has cleared 

NEW FORD as high as 

TUDOR SEDAN $26.28 in one 
Not a_ con- 
test. I give 


day. 

you this new 

car ithout 
cost —as an 
extra reward 
or bonus in 
addition to 
your large , 
cash profits. © 
ail cou- 
pon for par- 
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Grocery Bills all Paid 
J QaDay besides! 
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Training Necessary 


Nothing to do but follow a few easy instructions and 

take care of orders in your locality for my line of 

Groceries and other Household Necessities. My customers 

must order from you because | never sel) th h stores. 

You alone get profits on all business your 

territory. You itively don’t risk a penny. Keep your 
Sieh ond tent nm spare time if you want to. 
made $18 in 2% hours’ spare time! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just send me your name—that’s all. You have everything 
to lose. If you want plenty of to 
y all your grocery bills—and $10 or more a y, 
pesides mail coupon today for these amazing new > 
omorrow may be too late. Doit eS EE. 


MAIL THES NO | 
Ohio. 


6780 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 
Tell me, without cost or ontagtion, about your 
ers 


onderful ition that money to 
| all ery bills and $10 or more a day, besides. | 
ord Offer 


my grocery 
i Also explain your 
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The Lure of a 
Lovely Complexion 


All eyes center upon the woman 
with lovely complexion—attrac- 
ted by the smooth texture, the 
beautiful coloring, the youthful 
charm of a flawless skin! 


Yet no woman need yearn in 
vain for this appealing charm 
which is so easy to attain under 
the magic touchof Plough’s Face 
Powder! 


This pure, fragrant powder is 
bolted through silk to give a 
smooth, even texture that blends 
with the finest skin. 


Tinted with an artistry that 
copies, yet improves on Nature’s 
flesh tones, it brings out the nat- 
ural loveliness of the skin and 
lends a radiant, new beauty. 


Plough’s Face Powder comes in 
five modern tints, and is attract- 
ively packaged in two sizes, each 
having a distinctive odor and 
texture, and available at pop- 
ular prices. 


Plog s 


BLACK2°WHITE 





Lo wile aan ati 
Plough, Ine. 


NEW YORK: ME MPHIS: JAN FRANCISCO 








AGENT Make a Dollar an Hour. 


Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 


stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





What do you do for 


BLACKHEADS? 


Phyllis Wray tells how to 
free skin of these blemishes 


F you have blackheads, I am sorry to 
have to tell you it is because you are 
not keeping your skin thoroughly clean. 








What! What! What! I can almost 
hear your resentful exclamations. But 
no matter how loud you shout at me, I 
shall maintain my stand. You must 
keep yourself cleaner, cleaner, cleaner. 

You must begin inside, for blackheads 
(and the coarse pores, oiliness and erup- 
tions that so often come with blackheads) 
are frequently the result of a too-rich 
diet and constipation. If pimples come 
with your blackheads, cut out sweets, 
candy, pastries, sodas and sundaes. And 
eat lots of fruits and vegetables. 

Then begin to pay more attention to 
cleansing your skin. Blackheads are 
caused by sluggish action in the pores. 
The pores are little organs of excretion; 
they are meant to cast off the waste 
matter contained in perspiration and to 
discharge the natural oil which keeps the 
skin soft, supple and waterproof. 

If the skin is lax or sluggish, the pores 
do not throw out these substances. In- 
stead, they accumulate in the mouths of 
the pores. And being moist and greasy, 
these accumulations catch dust and dirt 

which make them appear as black- 
heads. To correct them, you must 
cleanse the skin by a method which will 
cleanse the pores to their depths. And 
you must stimulate the skin to make the 
pores do their work more thoroughly. 


Cleansing-Cream Important 


GOOD cleansing-cream is excellent 

for blackheads, especially if the skin 
is dry. Its oils penetrate the wastes that 
plug the pores and dissolve them. A 
thin oil will ‘“‘cut’” a heavy grease, al- 
ways, so use a light cleansing-cream. 

Use a cleansing-cream onceaday. Use 
it generously and work it well into your 
skin. Then wipe it away—just see the 
dirt that comes off!—and slap and pat 
your face with a good tonic lotion. 
Stimulation is important, for if you 
could wake your pores up to act properly, 
waste matter would not collect in them 
to cause blackheads. 

If you have oiliness or pimples with 
your blackheads, you must use soap and 
warm water at bedtime to wash your 
face and neck thoroughly. Use a good 
lathery soap and work the lather well 
into your skin. Rinse well with warm 
water, then dash with cold. A bit of 
ice, covered with a paper tissue or a thin 
layer of absorbent cotton, and smoothed 
over the face for a moment, is an excel- 
lent tonic and astringent. 

Don’t use creams after this washing, 
don’t apply creams to stay on overnight, 
if you have oily skin and blackheads. 
Use your creams during the day, and go 
to bed with your face just cleansed and 
toned. I suggest that you avoid a 
vanishing cream, while you are bothered 
with blackheads. Use a lotion, instead, 
to prepare your skin for powder, and 
choose a_ light-weight powder. Al- 
ways wash hands and face, and cover 
your fingertips with tissue, before press- 
ing out a blackhead; then touch the spot 
with alcohol or some other antiseptic. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
get help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please. 


The Farm Journal 


Neistan Ligne” GENERATO 
Match Light 

Our generators [5 e 

will replace any of =| Al 

the 9 shown here. | | ( Cc | 

Guaranteed 2 Z 

yeers. Lights 

quickly. akes 

— like new. 
away with a!l 

— troubles. More light. Less gasoline. Mantles last 

jonger—do not blacken. Stop buying new generators all the 

















time. 35c each ppd. Be sure to state make of 
light. Free circular shows cuts of generators, 


MANTLES 


Made of Wood Fibre 


Do zee have trouble with your mantles 
cracking or falling off easily? 
Send 1Se for sample. Guaranteed strong- 
est mantic made. Fits al! makes gasoline, 
kerosene, sir-pressure lamps-lanterns. State 
if you have 1 or 2 mantle fixture. 2 for 30c; 
$1.00 per doz. for 2 mantle lights; $1.20 
Sef dozen for 1 mantle light. Prepaid. 
.J. Kettring, N. D., writes: “‘Best mantles 
used in 12 years. Enclosed find check for 3 
dozen more and 3 generators.’’ Makes 
NEW LANTERN-HEATER More 
Use our combination 300 Candle Power Lantern- " 
Makes coop light as sunshine. Increases coop temperatare 
20 degrees, Regulate light high or low. Holds half 
fuel. Burns 24 hours with one filling gasoline or kerosene, 
Gasoline-Kerosene Lamps, Lanterns, Heaters, Flat Irons, 
Oil Burners. Free circular. Agents Wanted. 
PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO., 434 Powers Bidg., Tinley Park, i, 


New Kind Of 
















Works Like Magic! 


AGENTS At last! An automatic, simple little 
can opening machine for the home. 

Men and Women| This revolutionary invention in only 
make $6 to $12] @ few short months has banished old 
an hour, full or| can openers from over 100,000 kiteh- 
spare time. Big,| ens. And no wonder! Imagine an 
worthwhile com-| amazing, lifetime device that holds 
missions on every | the can and cuts out the top leay- 
sale. Exclusive ing can rim slick, smooth and clean. 


Territories. Send| Just turn a crank, that’s all. Ap- 
uick for FREE| proved by Good Housekeeping Inst., 
TFIT and odern Prisci.la, etc. Write today for 
FREE TEST| special,introductory advertising offer. 
Offers. Central States Mfg. Co., Dept. P-26%3 








4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 















ye There's a sunny corner in 
your home for one of these cheerful songsters. aa 
YZ They're imported, so different from ordinary canaries, 
Educated and will sing in artificial light The original 


LIVING MUSIC BOXES 
@ srs. Crume, Pleasant Hill, Missouri, writes: “Have had my bird te 


= years and he sings every day. His songs are clearer and sweeter than 
any in our neighborhood."’ 








> Expressed anywhere in United States or Canada. Guaranteed alive at express 
office. Send dealers name for illustrated Bird Book free. 









— to . 
Choice of 5 colors in New 
foreejain Enamel Ranges. 

ew Circulating Heaters— 
$34.75 up. 200 styles and 
sizes. Cash or easy terms. 
24-hour shipments. 30-day 
free trial. 360-day test. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 29 
years in business. 750,000 cur- 
tomers. Write today for FREE 










Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
10 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Heaters 
$3475Up Mame teal ee es 















Direct to You™ 














© WHITE FLAME BURNER 


‘AKES your old kerosene lamps ood 


lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle- 
No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves os 

Over a million satisfied users. Guaran' 
mL safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.25. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 

ive GMT CO 

WHITE FLAME LI . 
62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Constant 
Comfort Shoes 


= 
Remain 


BEAUTIFUL 
*~ 


A YOUTHFUL foot must have shoes that 
combine smart style and comfort every 
hour of the day. From pantry to party 
these furnish seven famous style and com- 
fort features . . . Arch-supporting and 
made of Ruby Brand Glacé Kidskin 
(John R. Evans & Co., Camden, N. J.) 
these shoes were first to achieve glove- 
like fitting in all styles and ionte the 
new Co-ordinated-Lasts-and-Patterns. 
Dainty boudoir slippers, too. 


Write to Dept. FJ for style book- . 
4 let and nearest dealer’s name. 


This mark, stamped on 
sole with our trade-mar 
identifies light, flexible 
shoes made by the Good- 
year Turned process. 


—NOZ, 


V 
















No, 178 


vwvwvwvvwvwvwvvvvwvwvwvwvwvy 
4a fy fn fy fe hy lie le ho tr thr te tr, ton, he, i, Mr. 


No. 161 


$3 to $6 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 
Factory & Eastern Sales Division: Auburn, Maine 
Western Sales Division: 

416 North 12th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 








Boils 50 Gallons 


In Less Than Hour 
No Other Compares With This 


Improved Oil Burner 


Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
(Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors} 


THE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 

built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc., in half the ordinary time. Ideal bur- 
ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable on the farm. 


PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
SILENT BLUE FLAME 


NOISE 
SMELL 
SMOKE 
sooT 


So efficient it pro- 
duces twice the 
amount of heat of City gas at half the cost. So simple 
anyone can install and operate. Double generator 
assures continuous operation without shut-downs. 
Nothing to wear out, starts in a jiffy, will last a 
life time. Every burner guaranteed fully. Write for 
special introductory price and free catalog of out- 
door utility and kitchen stove oil burners. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 3738, 20 E. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 




















Home made or canned are so much 
more appetizing and satisfying 
when you add to each pint one 
teaspoon of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, 268 West St., N.Y. 













STOVINK stiii'ets2 
STOVES BLACK 

Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 

tven black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 


your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 
"s Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, 











Somethin g Different 


Aunt Harriet: Please suggest some 
different ways to give shower gifts. 
Alice. 


|” png was requested to bring dust- 
ers to a shower, so she bought 
cheese-cloth of various gay colors and 
hemmed half a dozen. She procured a 
piece of white cardboard, folded the 
dusters crosswise and arranged them in a 
“radiating” effect, to suggest a sunset. 
A round piece of yellow chamois, doubled 
in two, represented the setting sun. 
“You bring clothes-pins to Peggy’s 

shower,” were the instructions given. 
Rachael did not want to bring them 
simply wrapped up in a box, so she 
gathered sprays of greenery, and ar- 
ranged them like a flat bouquet, snapping 
on clothes-pins here and there for 
flowers. The bouquet was tied with 
ribbon and wrapped in florists’ paper. 
To the bouquet was attached a card on 
which was written: 

For your happy bridal hours, 

Greetings come with loveliest flowers, 

But when washday work begins, 

Use this nice bouquet of pins! 


An Electrical Storm 


HEN the girls decided to club to- 

gether and give Joan an electric 
percolator for a wedding present, they 
also decided that instead of a shower, it 
would be more to the point to call the 
presentation affair an electrical storm. 
To all outward appearance, the affair 
was a happy little sewing party. 

At the end of the afternoon, supper 
was served, and suddenly the lights were 
extinguished, while the phonograph 
played a ‘‘storm”’ record. At its con- 
clusion, there was a loud crash of pans 
in the kitchen, causing every one to jump. 

‘“‘Must have struck somewhere,” ob- 
served the hostess, rising and snapping 
on the lights. ‘‘Seems to have struck 
Joan!” For right beside Joan was a box 
wrapped in dark blue paper across which 
gilt paper strips were pasted to suggest 
zigzags of lightning. 

Attached to the package was a card on 
which was written: 


An electric storm may be quite pleasant 

When lightning strikes and brings a present! 

On the reverse appeared the names of 
the givers. 














THE NEW ANGORA BERET 


Directions for making this cap, which is 
being much worn by young women and girls, 
will be sent on request 
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USE 
BAKING 


SODA 


AKING Soda is an ideal 

K tooth cleanser — recom- 
mended by dentists for effect- 
iveness and economy. Its natural 
“bite” removes stains and film. 
And its mild alkalinity neutral- 
izes mouth acids that cause teeth 
to decay. To use Baking Soda 
as a dentifrice, pour it in the 
palm of the hand and pick it 
up on a moistened brush. 

Baking Soda also makes an 
excellent mouth wash. 

You can buy Baking Soda for 
a few cents a package at any 
grocery. Ask for either Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand. The two 
are identical. Both are pure Bi- 
corbonate of Soda. 


s™= SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS ™& 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.,, Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me free one set of colored 
bird cards and booklets. 


[Please print name and address | 
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Dependability 


—in every one of these! 


a 


THE YANKEE 






ee _— 

THE YANKEE—How the Yankee 
“stands up” under the jolts and jars 
of work on the farm! For thirty-five 
years its fine performance and depend- 
ability have made it America’s most 
famous watch. $1.50. Radiolite, 
$2.25. 


THE MITE $500 


THE MITE—Ingersoll’s newest wrist 
watch—small, sturdy and dependable. 
A watch that meets every test of your 
active, vigorous wrist. And because 
it’s so small and thin, a favorite with 
women too—and with boys and girls. 
Chromium-finish. Plain dial, $5.00. 
Radiolite, $5.50. 









THE WRIST—For 
rugged use—a rugged, 
hardy, timepiece. You won’t find a 
stronger or sturdier watch than this 
dependable Ingersoll Wrist. Plain 
dial, $3.50. Radiolite, $4.00. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 





INGERSOLL 


Incersot, Watcu Co., Inc. 


NewYork Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
Service Department— Waterbury, Conn 
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The Flying Stick 


Continued from page 15 


the shaft with a phonograph needle, and 
bending to the right angle. It is ce- 
mented to the front end of the fuselage 
with ambroid. 

In making the wing, first lay the parts 
out flat as in the drawing, and glue to- 
gether. Then break the spars beneath 
the center rib and block it up to dry so 
each tip is one inch above the center rib. 
Then cover with Japanese imperial 
tissue-paper. Iron out all the wrinkles 
first and stick to the frame with banana 
oil. Then cement the wing clips in place, 
the tall one in the rear. The tail and 
rudder are covered in the same manner 
as the wing. Study the drawing. Or- 
dinary letter-carbon tissue-paper can be 
used in place of the special kind. 

The propeller is cemented to the shaft, 
a rubber band is connected from the eye 
of the shaft to the rear hook, and the 
flying stick is ready to do its stuff. Wind 
the propeller so it will throw the air back 
toward the tail. Hold the model with 
your right hand just back of the wing, 
let it go. If it dives, move the wing 
forward until it flies evenly. If it tries 
to loop, move the wing back. 

Many stunts can be performed by 
adjusting the wing, Everett says. This 
model is so light, when built to dimen- 
sions, that it is not easily crashed when 
it falls. Try it where the air is still—say 
in the hay-loft or the school gymnasium. 


ty NX 
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Trees and Rabbits Bring 
Honors 


| fee of space does not permit an ex- 
tended account this month of what 
the young folks are doing, but the Young 
Folks’ Editor wants to tell briefly of the 
achievement of Ann Wilcox, and the two 
Strathman boys. 

Ann, who lives in Chenango county, 
N. Y., won the first prize for identifying 
the largest number of trees during a 
contest for boys and girls held at Cornell 
University in connection with 4-H Club 
junior field days. She named 18 of 25 
trees. Every one named white pine and 
hemlock unerringly, but no one guessed 
shad-bush, hop hornbeam, and pignut 
hickory. 

The Strathman boys, Jack and Thad, 
who live at Manchester, Iowa, started 
raising rabbits less than a year ago, and 
are making a go of it. At the Illinois 
State Fair this year, the boys entered 
some of their Silver Black Giants and won 
first and second senior doe and first and 
second junior doe over animals entered 
by experienced breeders. 
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The Contest Winners 


f gigee > the F. F. A. contest closed 
at midnight October 1, we beg a 
little more time for selecting the winning 
chapters. We expect to announce the 
names of winning chapters in December, 
and tell something about their activities. 

The 4-H Leadership Contest—well, 
requests for rules and report blanks are 
still coming in. There will be stiff com- 
petition in this contest, too. 


Ou n>» 














Gold medals, prizes, trips to Chicago, 
London and Paris—these are offered to 
4-H boys and girls by the Chicago Mail 
Order Company, Chicago, Ill. Write for 
particulars. 

















What a Gun!. 
H. & R. “FOLDING” SINGLE GUN 


}10-12 m/m, for 2'3 in. shells. 2 
tcel Barrel. Stock, fine black wal- 
nut; flexible hard rubber butt plate, 
Weight, about 414 Ibs. Also takes 44 

w. C.F... 0 ZX. 4. ont 44 Game 

Getter Shot Cartridges, and 410 and 
+ Game Getter with round ball, 






















Folds up like a jackknife. 
Snaps into shooting position 

mooth asalock. Just the thing 
for vermin on the farm, rabbits, 
squirrels and small game. 
Every boy and every gunner 
ought to have one. Jim and 
Bill swear by theirs. Send us 
at once your dealer’s name and 
the names and addresses of five 
who want a handy folding gun 
and we will send you a book 
of Fifty Prize Hunting Stories. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, the gun will be 
shipped postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of $12.00; Weather. 
proof Carrying Case $1.75 
rtra. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 1 





Worcester, Mass. 














Charlies Hickey made 
4,930 in six months 
and won se tree Chevrolet 
Coach as a representative 
of Face-A-Lite. This amaz- 
ing little device is saving 

lives all over America from 
— smashups. 
Over 600,00 car owners 
now use Face-A-Lite. Fits any 
car. Nationally advertised. 

The Inventor has @ liberal In- 
troductory offer and unique dem- 
onstrating plan that has helped 
many men earn $20 in a day. 

To get this offer simply send your 
name and address to W. M. Willy, 


FACE-A-LITE MFG. CO., 
P-345 Logan Bldg., 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 


A Fight 
Against Rupture 


(ATTENTION 
vs. 
NEGLECT 


Everyone should realize 
the seriousness of Rup- 
ture, even where the pro- 
trusion is small. _ 
The Brooks Appliance 
: is the finest type of 
mechanical support 
P for reducible ru 
: ture that it is pot 
sible for us to build. Hard pads and stiff spring® 
are entirely eliminated. Our Automatic Ir 
Cushion, light, cool and absolutely sanitary, 18 pal 
tected by patents in the United States and 
important foreign countries. 7 
Your name and address pinned to this ny 
tisement will bring complete details of our L. - 
trial plan in plain sealed envelope. No need to 
a letter. 


Brooks Appliance Co. , 194-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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BUMBLEBEES and ; A @ ke enesl of Sports 
an >. 
7 Rad Chver 
ed lover HOOTING—once a livelihood—is now the 
OME Smart Alec once said that there keenest of Sports. And it’s a sport which 
would be no red clover were there no grows more thrilling as you hunt for bigger game. 
old maids. When asked why, he pro- 
cceded to expound as follows: ¢ Within comparatively easy reach you probably 
.E GUN “Qld maids are very fond of cats and can find—game big enough, at least, to test 
Is. a2” | ate ge : lot around. | San = your mettle and to give you the keen thrill of 
vi field mice lat aestroy Du yiepbee nests 
ee The bumblebees fertilize the clover handling a true masterpiece in sporting rifles— 
‘ep: | blossoms and cause them to bear seed. the Winchester Model 54. 
a > words of the acher, ‘Thank 
+ Game fos oly vd aati —— ”" This powerful yet simple rifle (shown herewith) marks a 
+ _ When Uncle Sam acquired a protec- high spot in the development of bolt action firearms. a+, by che 
° | torate over the Philippines, he undertook Graceful in line, mighty in strength, beautiful in balance Makers of 
knife to introduce red clover in the islands. and in action—a supreme achievement in modern gun- —y/NCAESTER 
‘sition The clover seed grew and bore blossoms, craft—it has won the hearts of all who love great rifles. patie agers 
: thing but produced no seed. So the cultivation “ And it is chambered to handle Center Fire Cartridges in = Ammunition 
ibbits, of red clover in the Philippines was a Hime sizes that meet practically all requirements of big game Fishing Tackle 
game. failure. : it shooting. —- ont 
“e it : pos fier wn = t — 7 i S _ : Shoot Winchester Staynless Cartridges in a Winchester _—_ Cleaning and 
d me found _ ae rh } ey tt . ‘ 4 b a | Rifle—they are made for each other while the Staynless ——_e 
rs a kag ae ne lg ine h t — 4 (non-corrosive) feature safeguards your rifle barrel and c Pace 
wre oe bee he | et aye pe : ro 4. cel prolongs its accuracy. Write for our FREE booklets de- Son ae mn 
of five <t ue ro tom pd = , + - N: ed scribing guns and ammunition, cleaning and lubricating “° Sifates 
vpn] || plant, Te sa wise provision of Nature | AMM) Preparsdons daslightandbatercy ce and rolershates Aye dia 
fories., from the same plant, but from another Sehing tackle, cutlery end tools made by— a. ae 
| plant of the same species. y WINCHESTER REPEATING 
FSP ARMS COMPANY 
ull be | plished, ag 8, e aie 
ve Ds | sects that visit the plants, to gather the . — nae yy — 
ather. | nectar stored up there for the very pur- 
$1.75 | pose of attracting the insects. 
| The bumblebee is the agent that fer- 
| tilizes the red clover, and there were no 
S CO. | bumblebees in the Philippines at the 
M time America acquired her protectorate. 
_ So, Uncle Sam carried some bumblebees 
— | from America to the Orient and turned 





them loose there. As soon as they had 
time to raise a few million bees, the red- 
clover fields of the Philippines produced 
seed in abundance. Shag Wilber 
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For the Bug Catchers 


HOSE amateur entomologists, the 

boys who are making collections of 3 ; —— ; 
insects, can use with much profit a new » SRE // —_ ie Z| a TZ A 
Farmers’ Bulletin, 1601, “‘Collection and €i & —— > i — Yr. taal 
Preservation of Insects for Use in the Re « s : / Y/) iy 
Study of Agriculture.” Free from De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Better get your copy now, and be 
making the cases, nets, etc., during the 
winter. Then you’ll be ready when the 


| bug season opens in spring. 
one mig + 
Farm boys and girls who want to make 


money might try potting bulbs and TRADE MARK 
selling them when about ready to flower 
z | indoors. Amaryllis is an easy one to 
start with. Most any seed or bulb 
| catalog will supply directions—or write 
| the Young Folks’ Editor. 

















.éMAKE MONEY 
TRAPPING 

















































re Everett Wilson Moc : 
ith money made, x ure & 
ies, esr yr Prtce Liste, Game Laws, 
IN , otc, Write a. 
rT eg Fy mae 
li (Wrile or ahg oringheld, Moy acaee 
realize 
“— | GIBBS TRAPS 
e pro- a 
Sabo Sure Catch Trap 
oe for fox, coon, skun se pay! ground —Best Ever Made — 
part fc te vibe aie Send forlilustrated | 32, 
~ price, Write for Booklet, | Agents Catalog of traps anemia 
want ot Trap Mig. Co. accessories, it's Fiten, N 
pos- || 1444 W. 116th St. CLEVELAND, onio 
se 1 - *§ ee | eel | 
. Ai . er, Pe 
4 = Highest prices paid for TWO-TRIGGER Manufacturers of the most ATTACH TO ANY TRAP 
d all ; n Skunk and all other furs. KING OF THEM ALL Freee Tey Tews ana FOR TAKING THE STINK 
Prof: kere ny hen oe “aie temper Price-list free. —~ , OFFS* a ur Stretchers OUT OF SKUNK TRAPPING, 
dyer can get mad.” M. J. sewer & SONS, Redwood, N. Y., Dept. | Bee and ty ; “The 
gf. Stude: ‘How about a razor?”’ RRR eng His F t tiny’ Rabbits, 
wr . J When answering advertisements, —ve Fox, Skunk and 5 SE HUNTES 754.00 each. Free 














Mich. 7 te | “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” circulars. The Grabow Co., Dept. K. Franklin Square, L. I. N.Y. 
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sympathy 


Would you prefer 

Weekly or SYMPATHY ? 
In case of death would you 
give your family $10,000 
Cash or SYMPATHY? 
Sympathy will not pay bills! 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


SICKNESS 
ACCIDENTS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
OLDEST and Largest Exclusive Health 
& Accident Company in America. 





$10,000 Principal Sum 


$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or 
Eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents or Sicknesses 
DOCTOR’S BILLS, Hospital Benefit and 
other attractive features to help you in 
time of need, all as shown in policy 











GET CASH—Not Sympathy! 


in case of automobile, travel, pedestrian and 
many other common accidents. Can you 
afford to have your salary stop, pay doctor 
and household expenses, in case of illness 
such as lobar pneumonia, appendicitis oper- 
ations, etc., or any of the many common 
sicknesses covered in this strong policy? Pro- 
tect yourself ! Get Cash instead of Sympathy! 


Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 


sh. vile 


| Philadelphia, Pa. C. P. 





' . .~—-MAIL THE COUPON NOW-—-- 


North American Accident Insurance Co. i? “tA } 


353 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 





7 
| 

Gentlemen : 
At no cost to me, send details of the | 
| 


“New $10 Premier $10,000 Policy” 


AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 





DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how! 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 8B. N. Bogue, 
12156 Bogue Bidg., 1147 North Hilinois St., indi hi 











TRAPPERS 
ALS MEY Ta- Tae: 








JORTHWESTERN i 
HIDE FUR INC. Mail 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. fpesimliel 


Northwestern Hide & Fur, ] 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send Free Bait, Secrets, Catalog, Price 
List, Game Laws. 










Inc., 
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What Your School 
| NEEDS 


HE three ‘‘R’s’’ are very necessary, 
as we all know, but there are other 
| things that today should be taught to 
| our boys and girls. Space prevents 
| printing more than one, but this one is 

important. 

Bird protection should be taught in 
| every school, whether the school be in 
| the far country or in a city of a million or 
| more inhabitants. Of course you want 

to know why. Well, here is why, and you 
had better read it twice, for the hand- 
writing is on the wall for all to see. 

It is possible that insects could gain 
dominion over human beings and destroy 
this world. 

I lived the most of my life in the 
country, and there is nothing I ever 
attempted to raise, except a ginkgo tree, 
that was not attacked by insect pests. 

Begin to fight insects by teaching chil- 
dren to try to secure the right balance of 
bird life. Yes, I know some birds have 
increased abnormally. That is just the 
reason all must be taught what the right 
balance of bird life means. 

As an aid in helping your school- 
teacher to organize a bird club, The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club will send to all 
who are interested in schools and their 
children, our Bird Guide telling how to 

| organize a school club, an article on 
| “Birds or Starvation” and a bulletin on 
“Bird-Houses You Can Make.” 

It is part of the platform of The Farm 
Journal to encourage bird conservation, 
and we ask Our Folks to help in this 
work. Don’t wait for some one else to 
start. Do it yourself and it will be done. 

| Will you do it? Address letters or post 
| ecards to The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
| The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 

S 





yp ™ 
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Get It Now 


HE Bird Book 

is ready for our 
members, and it 
is the biggest $2 
worth of bird in- 
formation ever put 
between two cloth 
covers. More than 
: 400 pages, 120 il- 
BOOK lustrations and just 
what you should 

by know about bird 
CharlesPfholiner| life. Get it now. 
= Price, $2 postpaid. 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadel- 
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The Bird Club Editor wants reports on 
increase and decrease of birds in your 
district. Name species, and, if possible, 
the reason for increase or decrease. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
918,600 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, -The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











TRAPPERS 


Get Ready 


for Biggest Fur Year 


Steel Traps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Ammunition, Baits, 
Smokers; everything you need is supplie 
by Taylor—Headquarters for Trappers’ 
Equipment—at the lowest prices bein 
quoted for first class merchandise. Send 
today for your copy of Big Free Catalog, 


Fill Out Coupon 
Enclose Ten Cents 
To Pay Postage 
SIf you are going to 
trap this winter we 
want you to see this trap before you 
purchase your equipment. It’s a great 


trap for the smaller fur bearing animals, 
en 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO, 


arters for Trappin uipment 

£00 Fane ot Teng EC ato. 
Send me FREE The Big Taylor BOOK of TRAPS 
and if | enclose ten cents, to pay for pct and post. 
age, you are also to sendme, FRE rs, Pes. 


Steel Trap. The TRAP IS FREE. 


Name 


























to Trappers 


For the twenty-fifth consecutive year ROGERS 
Fur market information, price lists, etc., are 
available to trappers free. 

Located in the heart of the primary raw fur 
market of the world—St. Louis—Rogers advance 
market quotations are the latest and best ob- 
tainable. Don’t be without them this year ! You 
can join the thousands of trappers who deal ex- 
clusively with ROGERS. Just write for free fur 
lists, shipping tags and other information, to 
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fed] RoceRs Fur co 17) 
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, ery 
for the a 
ol 
up to $100a week. Find o shen th 
pew, » Practica) * ob War > 
about my Service end the 
AVIALION COURSE. Write today. tot 
B. W. COOKE, Directing Engineer 
Be sure to state your ageand _MOTOR INSTITUTE OF 


occupation when you write Motor institute Bidg. 
for my Free Auto Book vansto lt 


supplies aati ur 

> price list to men, boys 

w Zea = who will trap this season. 
Write M. LYON & CO. 

266 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ne beh abacteene 2 -' 
Agents— Earn $5 to $19 Daily 
by wearing Men’s Felt hats and showing them to 
friends. Smartest Styles. Latest shades. to 
$5 saving on every hat. Samples FREE. Write 
Taylor Hat and Cap Mfrs., Dept. $-410, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








When answering advertisements 8a; 








“T saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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| The Valley of te Dons 


Continued from page 44 

| amazement. Stood there until she heard 
their feet running out the door. Then 
she cried out, quickly, frantically, ‘“‘Peter, 
Peter, it’s real. It’s real.” 

Everybody made a rush for the one 
| door, and out across the path into the 
/night. But the man and the chubby 
| blonde had disappeared into the moon- 
| light, and down the road came the fast 
| beat of hoofs. 
| They found Pybus Peak in the chicken- 
| house, the worse for wear, and minus 
| some of his clothes. He had gone out for 
| a smoke, and been jumped from behind. 
| They counted noses, but nobody was 
| missing except Peter Dunn. 
| Sheila’s head went higher. ‘Probably 
| he’s killed by this time,’’ she wailed. 
| “Think of sweet Peter chasing a bandit.” 

“Tf he’s such an idiot, it won’t matter 

much anyway,” said Pybus Peak, who 
was wrapped up in an Indian blanket 
and had lost much of his dignity. 

“I’m going after him,” said Sheila 
| de Quinta. 
| “You’re staying right here, while I 
| phone the sheriff,” and Pybus Peak set 

her down hard in the chair of her an- 
cestors. 


UDDENLY she hated him. Suddenly 

she looked up at Gustavo, glaring 

| down from beneath his beetle brows, and 

| she cried, ““Oh, Gussie, bring him back. I 
love him so.”’ 

Then the comfortable woman winked 
at Sheila and said, ‘“‘Oh Mr. Peak, come 
here. I think they’re coming.”’ He went 
tothe door. Sheila darted into the patio. 
She clambered up the oldest pear tree 
as Gustavo had done, and dropped off 

| on the other side. 
| She ran down the road toward the 

Coyote trail, a little figure in the moon- 

light. Down the Valley of the Dons. 

She was quite breathless, and her hair 
was a tumbled mass. And the tears had 
run down her cheeks. A strange figure 

| running through the night, calling his 
name. 

At the head of the trail she met him. 
First came the chubby blonde, and then 
came Pedro with his hands tied behind 
| his back with Peter’s best necktie. And 
| finally came Peter Dunn. 

But Sheila saw only him. He smiled 
at her and said affably, ‘“‘Pedro begs 
forgiveness. He kisses your feet. Our 
blonde flirted with him, and he took her 
seriously. But how can a Mexican sup- 
port a wife on $40 a month? I knew it 
wasn’t Pybus. I sneaked out. I waited 
| behind a rock for him. I brained him 

just a little with a pop bottle, because— 

I’m the best Indian-club twirler in the 

town.” 

Sheila stood very still in her small, 
polished boots. She didn’t care about 

| Pedro. She didn’t care about the chubby 
| blonde. She didn’t care about the sew- 
ing-machine manufacturer’s wallet which 
was sticking out of Peter’s pocket. 
| “I do believe,” she said, calmly, “that 
| he is a speckled peppermint.” 
|. “He has ten modern rooms and four 
| baths,” said Peter, slowly. ‘He has a 
grand old name.” 
| “I don’t want his ten rooms. I don’t 
want hisname. I want a tall palm sway- 
ing. I want a little gray mocking-bird 
singing in the pear tree. I want a patio 
sleeping in the sun. And an old, old 
Picture on an old, old wall.” 

“Is that all?” asked Peter Dunn. 

‘No,” said Sheila, ‘“‘and the best 
Indian-club twirler there is.” 


THE END 
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The Runaways 
were ‘Turning into the Dive 


CA Bell System Advertisement 


Tue wife of a farmer near Long 
Island, Kansas, was busy in her 
home. Her two little boys were 
playing outdoors in a driveway. 
Suddenly the telephone rang. A 
neighbor warned her that a run- 
away team was coming that 
way. She rushed out. The team 
was turning into the driveway. 
She snatched the children out 
of danger just in time. 


7 i r 


A farmer living in Woodson 
County, Kansas, had a load of 
hogs to sell. He telephoned 
several buyers. He got 25c a 
cwt. more by using his tele- 
phone. Pie 
There is no knowing how much 
property and how many lives 
are saved each year by the tele- 
phone—in cases of fire, flood, 
injuries and sickness. And the 
telephone is never too tired to 
run all kinds of errands, visit 
with neighbors and friends, 
find when and where to buy 
or sell at the best price. 

The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 

























HIGH GRADE FARMER’S KNIFE) A 
ene-TSeee FROM - 


STEEL AND , 
HANDLE, NICKEL-SILVER FINISH, 
FILE TESTED. 
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FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 
3 for $3.00 Postpaid 3 
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FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 
Best Knife for Me- 


USE A RAZOR” 
MAHER & GROSH CO. 
638 A St., Toledo, Obie 





SHAW Garden Tractor 


DOES THE WORK OF 5S MEN , Patent Too! 
for truck gardens, farms, estates. Control! 
. cukivates, mows, runs ‘belt ma- 
ner. Single a = nes, 4 Circe- 
. Gai w lare 
Septh of cultivating. Special Price NOW. FREE 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. FJ11, Galesburg, Kens. 














Concertina 





Plays by Roll 
Mass. S 


























H awalil... 
and Christmas Under the Stars 
({ Stillness rules the tropic night....A 


sentinel palm inclines in seeming prayer 
.... Lhe velvet vault of sky is spread with 
lacy gold from the gleaming lights of a 
million other worlds....Furtive winds fa- 
tigued from South Sea wanderings steal in 
and pause in solemn quiet. ...T hen calm 
and crystal-clear, softly first, then swelling 
in pure Hawaiian cadence exults the holy 
paean intoned by angel voices that Night 
of old in Bethlehem. 


( Christmas in Hawaii! Its magic mystery 
is known nowhere else on Earth... .In fanci- 
ful surroundings have bloomed the seeds 
sown by valiant mission bands a cen- 
tury ago when Kings ruled the Island 
Paradise....Royal palaces of a vanished day 
blaze with light again to rekindle regal 
memories and living trees flame forth in 
fiery incandescence in gorgeous gardens 
where Nature offers up the Sales 
of flower and breathing blossom. 


({ The Yuletide period is a season apart in 
the Land where Winter Never Comes.... 
cherished by a distinct class of followers 
.... Fhe magic carpet of modern transpor- 
tation oltde them in comfort and luxury 
from the icy blasts of northern climes into 
the blissful balm of perpetual spring.... 
at a time when liners and hotels are un- 
crowded and island diversions are at their 
best.... The cost is no greater than required 
for the average vacation at home and 
great liners make the voyage in four to six 
days according to the ship selected over 
ceieiaaauiiiel seas that know no season. 


Write today for folders and detailed information 


se . 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
1044 Monadnock Bidg. 655 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MATSON Line from San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
LASSCO Line from Los Angeles in Southern Calif. 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars 
and arrange your bookings. 
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-YCANURE or “tore” 
° Fertilizer? 


HE wiseacres of vegetable-grow- 
ing a decade or more ago insisted 
that the future of the industry 
depended on liberal supplies of 
stable manure. No matter if the manure 
seeded the farm with weeds every year 
that was excusable. And cost didn’t 
matter; it must be had, regardless. 

We’re thinking differently now. It is 
not a rash statement that the days of 
the manure-spreader on vegetable lands 
are numbered. Scarce will be the train- 
load shipments of manure from city 
to farm. We’re finding that manure 
is not ‘‘worth what it costs at any price,” 
and that green-manure crops plus com- 
merciz! fertilizers give thoroughly satis- 
factory results. 

The experience of 1,000 vegetable- 
growers in the Marietta district of Ohio 
is foundation for the foregoing remarks. 
In this district the growing of sweet corn, 
cabbage, tomatoes and cucumbers is 
undertaken on a large commercial! scale. 
It is not unusual for this district to ship 
out several trainloads of perishable prod- 
uce in one evening. 

The task of finding out the value of 
manure was undertaken on the Marietta 
farm of the Ohio Experiment Station. 
The answer, as far as sweet corn is con- 
cerned, is 60 cents a ton. On cabbage, 
the value was 90 cents a ton; on tomatoes, 
$3; on cucumbers, $5. The residual value 
of manure is not included in the evalua- 
tion. The method of figuring was like 
this: An application of 20 tons of 
manure on cabbage gave returns in yield 
equal to those from $18 worth of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Manure, therefore, is 
worth 90 cents a ton. 


Tomatoes and Cabbage 


HE chemical formula found most 

economical on the cabbage crop was 
a 4:12:4 applied broadcast at rate of 
500-600 pounds per acre. Top-dressings 
of nitrogen applied after the crop was 
growing well were found profitable. 
Nitrate of soda was used for this work at 
the rate of 350 pounds per acre. Two 
applications were made. The first, using 
200 pounds along the row, was put on as 
soon as the plants were well started. A 
second of 150 pounds was made two 
weeks later. Lime was found profitable 
on the cabbage crop. 

For the tomato crop, lime was found 
unprofitable. Very slight returns were 
noted. A 4:10:4 at the rate of 1,220 
pounds per acre gave excellent results. 
Larger and smaller amounts were not so 


————___ 


By E. R. LANCASHIRE 


Ohio State University 


profitable. The tomato plant, according 
to these findings, shows a very definite 
need for potash and superphosphate, 
Manure and _ superphosphate gave 
slightly better yields of tomatoes than 
the best chemical-fertilizer mixtures, 
The rate used was 16 tons of manure and 
400 pounds of 16 per cent superphosphate 
per acre. At $3 a ton, the manure was 
as economical as the chemical fertilizer, 
However, the actual cost exceeded $3 a 
ton and so the chemicals were cheaper. 
Manure was superior to any chemical- 
fertilizer combination for the cucumber 
crop. Nitrogen used with the manure 
gave further increases in the total yield. 
Sixteen tons of manure and 160 pounds 
of nitrate of soda or its equivalent are 
recommended for each acre. 


Each Farm a Different Problem 


HESE results are specific. They 

apply to soil type (sandy loams) and 
climatic conditions and other factors 
found on this particular farm and farms 
of like nature. The exact kind and 
amount of fertilizer which can best and 
most profitably be used for any par- 
ticular crop in any certain field and ina 
fixed season will be a changeable formula. 
It is usually a case of experimentation 
for each grower. 

In the Marietta district, the use of 
cowpeas and soybeans planted at the 
time of the last cultivation of sweet corn 
is a common practise. Such green ma- 
nures are turned under when they contain 
the most nitrogen. This is about the 
time the pods are forming. 

Another common practise is to follow 
the cabbage crop with soybeans or cow- 
peas. Sweet clover is a favorite soil- 
building crop, especially on the hill farms 
growing vegetables about Marietta. A 
grower located near Lebanon, Ohio, has 
for the past five years been employing the 
green-manuring system. His yields are 
more than double those of the state 
average every year. 

Perhaps in the final answer as to the 
real value of a ton of good manure, we 
will try it out on the green-manure crops 
to further increase the total tonnage of 
organic matter produced. It may be 
that, used in this way, the manure will 
be worth all it now costs. At the present 
time, however, the safe plan seems to be 
to use the chemical forms of plant-food 
in preference to the manure, where such 
organic fertilizers can not be obtained at 
favorable prices. On the cucumber crop, 
the manure still remains supreme. 








Mushroom and cucumber growers must use large quantities of eT oe 
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Pain of Burns 


eased instantly 
SCARS PREVENTED 


TNGI JENTINE is the antiseptic surgical 
/ dressing used in 8 out of 10 hospitals 
for all burns. Its powerful antiseptics and 


ink deep into the injured 


main there. The pain stops. 


uickly—almost always with- 

s r. 
Buy | ntine today. Keep it in every 
inger zot n kitchen, bathroom, dairy, 


and in your auto- 


mobile. Useitorallas _—_ ===>. 
and brutses, too. so¢ at 
your druggist’s. 


Unguentine 
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nt a Big-Pay Job in Radio, Television, 
‘tures? Trained men needed everywhere 
and R. T. 3 in 1" easy Home Training qual- 
ifies you for the big-pay jobs quickly. Make money 
while you learn at home, It’s easy, fascinating, 

ick, with the wonderful R. T. f. instruments, | 
tools, parts, Work Sheets, Job Tickets. The 
thrilling, Big R. T. 1. Book explains this mar- 
velous opportunity. It’s FREE NOW — Send for it, 
Ravio & TELEVISION INSTITUTE . 
Dept. 128, 4806 St. Anthony Court, Chicago {| 


© ARTISTIC 
PORTRAIT 

© ENLARGEMENTS 
FROM ANV PHOTO 


= or SNAP-SHOT~ 
j SIZE 16 x 20 INCH 








i {| Offer youcan ge 
ment of that favorite picture o! ° ’ 

. baby or any friend for only 98 cents. 
== NO MONEY—Just mail us the photo—any size (Full 
re, bust or group) and in about a week you will have your 
fo ement guaranteed never to fade. It comes to you 
parse’ aerivel poy poste Ss pies a few cents postage. 

\ lollarcash with orderand we pay pos . 
back if not delighted. You can’send us your at Geaees 

h, it will be returned to you unharmed. 
In order toad i his rkable off: 

FREE nd with every calarpement ordered. “highty-Glazed 
mint ed miniature reproduction of the sent. These 
niatures alone are worth the whole price og WO 














ment. Take advantage of this really Amazing send 
your order today. DO 1T NOW. 
i oe oe oe oe ee oe oe oe -—— _— 
| ALTON ART STUDIO, Dept. 1 Becks r 
| — West Lake St., Chicago, i. o 16x20 in 1 
| Please enlarge artistically the enclosed photo 10x 16 in. ? 
| mi urn enlargement and FRER Hand Painted oO ad 

miniature. C.O.D. 98¢ plus postage. (if $1.00 | [] 12x14in. | 
| * 2closed you are to send postage paid.) 8x10im. | 
| Name. O ; 
i 
j “ties —_—— H 
| Town a State__ a i 
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F umigation House 


helps in war on 


Japanese Beetle 


OMETHING new in the control of 
insect pests is a fumigation house 
built at Hammonton, N. J., inside the 
Japanese beetle quarantine. This is the 
latest move in connection with the war- 
fare being waged on the Japanese beetle. 
This house, the first of its kind, is 20 
x 30 feet, and is gas-tight. The fruit to 
be fumigated is placed inside and sub- 
jected to three-hour exposure of carbon 
disulfid. The disulfid is poured through a 
pipe in the roof and runs into a copper 
pan suspended from the ceiling. Heat is 
applied to turn the disulfid into gas 
and fans distribute the gas. 

Does it kill beetles? Yes. 

Does it harm the berries? No; the 
fumigated berries were closely watched 
to see if they would stand up on long 
hauls following fumigation, and it was 
found they arrived in distant markets in 
fine condition. 

Prices of berries to farmers took a 
jump in the Hammonton section when 
the fumigator got started. The fumi- 
gated berries could be shipped to any 
point, which meant better prices. 

A charge of five cents a crate was 
made, with a minimum charge of $15. 
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Did Two Men’s Work, 
Thanks to Power 


PRAYING and cultivating potatoes 

was accomplished in one operation by 
Robert Snoddy, Wayne county, Ohio, 
last summer. The way Robert did it was 
to put his spraying outfit aboard a two- 
row tractor-drawn cultivator. Had to 
be a few bolts and braces put on the cul- 
tivator, but that was no trick at all. 
Power to run the sprayer was trans- 
mitted from the tractor. Only one draw- 
back—the cultivator took care of only 
two rows, while the sprayer handled 
four. This made it necessary to cultivate 
the alternate pairs of rows without the 
sprayer working. Even so, the expense 
of an extra man and extra tractor was 
saved. Snoddy grows from 30 to 50 
acres of spuds in connection with other 
farm crops. 
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Big Farm, Little Farm? 


ARM records in Webster county, 

Iowa, show that on 80-acre farms, 
160-acre farms, 240-acre farms and 320- 
acre farms, total income of the operator 
per acre in 1928 did not vary much. 
Other things besides size count heavily— 
return per dollar of feed fed to stock, 
value of crops per acre in crops, crop 
acres per man, power and machinery 
cost per acre. The most successful 
farms are not necessarily big ones, but 
the ones that are efficient for their size. 

The most successful farm represented 
in the Webster county records contains 
242 acres. Gross income, $7,125; ex- 
pense per $100 of gross income, $24; and 
crop acres per man, 101. This farm 
expended 23 months of man labor in 
1928; 31 per cent of its income was de- 
rived from livestock, and the return per 
dollar of feed fed was $1.72. The value 
of crops per acre in crops averaged $29. 
Machinery cost per crop acre was $1.20. 
Power cost per crop acre averaged $2.35. 
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Name- integrity 
is important 
in your tube 

selection 


For your mark of recogni- 
tion, we have reproduced 
the characteristics that 
identify the genuine. 

Tubes that have had long, 
constant use should be re- 
placed with mew, correct 
Cunningham Tubes to en- 
able you to enjoy modern 
broadcast reception. 


Look for the name CUNNINGHAM 
on the Orange and Blue Carton 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. 

New York Chicago San Francisco 
Dallas Atlanta 
Manufactured and sold under rights, patents and in- 
ventions owned and/or controlled by Radio Corpo- 
ration of America 
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Will you ACCEPT 








For Your FURS? 


INCE you trap for profit why not get 
ALL the profit that’s in it. 

Don’t be satisfied with high market 
prices—get the HIGHEST market prices 
PLUS 5% EXTRA. 

All you need do is ship your furs to 
George I. Fox, New York’s largest raw 
fur merchants. 

They'll grade your furs honestly, pay 
you top market prices and if your ship- 
ment amounts to $50 or more they'll add 
5% extra to your check. 

For example: If your shipment amounts 
to $50 you get a check for $52.50, if $100 
your check will be $105 and so on. All 
checks mailed same day shipments are re- 
ceived. No deductions, not one penny 
taken off for commissions, handling or 
shipping charges. 

Trappers who ship to Fox make more 
money—EXTRA profits. 

Clip coupon for authentic price list, 
shipping tags and valuable trapper’s hand- 
book. All FREE. Trappers’ 
supplies at lowest prices. 
Clip coupon now! 
gfEaes Sete FF SF Fee Fe S 
MR. GEORGE I. FOX, 
GEORGE 1. FOX CORP., 
234 W. 30th St., New York. 


Send me, absolutely FREE, price list, 
trapper’s guide and tags mentioned above. 
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TRAPPERS 


Get your FULL PRICE this year for 
ALL your furs. Our return checks to 
trappers prove that we pay top market 
prices and give you honest grading. 
Send for our Yj 
Trapper’s Supply Catalo 
vee Price List a 
Shipping Tags 
All sent to you FREE upon request. 
Be a successful McCullough- 
Tumbach Trapper this year. 
St. Louis— The World’s Greatest 
Fur Market 
McCULLOUGH-TUMBACH 
146 N. Main Street 
ST. LOUIS 
MO. 
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e@ heads; tan furs. s 
S Complete lessons. Easily and quick 7 
ed by men, boys and women. 


Write for Free Taxidermy 
Ook. Tells all about ft. 


very an, ir 

Nature lover should now tig wouder- 
vi ur phies. iT 

= nteed, 100,000 é 








§, Northwestern School of Taxidermy S888 Elwood Bldg.. Omaha. Neb. 


78 A halt, edge depot 
$900 Gets waaae eur aan 7 conalive 





rooms, 15-cow barn, silo. $2900 
Farm with horses, 8 cattle, poultry, 
machinery, all crops; $900 down. Page 47 big new catalog. 


Free. Strout Agency, 255-FB Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 
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Trapping Hints 
By Dick Wood 


OST beginners in the trapping game 
ask about baits and scent lures for 
furbearers. They see the glowing ad- 
vertisements of concerns manufacturing 
various concoctions of loud-smelling in- 
gredients, and in many cases are led to 
believe that all that is necessary to make 
a big killing is to dope each trap with 
Fur Catch’em Lure, or whatever the 
name. 
It is not my purpose to cast reflections 
on the scent-lure business, even if some 
of the brands selling at a cheap price are 
of doubtful merit. I do know that 
scent and baits will not entirely cover 
bad trapping methods. 
A fresh, bloody bait or a scent lure 
made from an expert trapper’s formula 
will help some in attracting a hungry 
animal’s attention to bait for lure, in- 
stead of to the trap. Hence bait or lure 
should never be placed on a trap, but ina 
hole or enclosure, and the trap should be 
set in the path of obvious approach. If 
the animal can approach from two di- 
rections, and you do not wish to build a 
cubby pen of sticks or stones to shelter 
the bait, then set enough traps to insure 
a catch. 

It is the business of the trapper to 
learn what animals like to eat; then the 
bait and lure problem will be simple. 
Carnivorous animals such as the mink, 
weasel and raccoon like fresh, bloody 
meat. Fox, opossum, skunk, civet-cat 
and fisher are not so particular about the 
age of their food, just so it is meat. 

Muskrats will go a long way to in- 
vestigate the smell of parsnips or sweet 
apples, their favorite foods. Both bear 
and raccoon are wild over honey. The 
expert trapper learns that some of the 
furbearers have strange likes. The fox 
prefers house-cat flesh to any other meat, 
while the skunk favors the flesh of its 
own kind. An opossum will pass up a 
fresh kill for a tainted carcass, but the 
weasel prefers its prey with warm blood 
to suck. 


Why Some Animals Escape 


pe scent lures are composed of 
food essences, mixed with various 
musks taken from the animals them- 
selves. Beaver castor, and the musk of 
skunk, mink, otter and muskrat, are 
most generally used in scent lures. The 
base of lures for carnivorous animals 
usually is fish oil, made by rotting fish 
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Weary Bug: ‘‘My gosh! that was the 











IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


 & 
Guaranteed 
Easy Set 
Triumpb Traps 


and want to save big 
money on your Supplies, 
write today for Price 


Lists, Trapper’s Guide, $7.25 PER 

—, to a rade Furs, DOzZ, 
upply ata- : 

log, Game Laws, FR EF eaten Dor. lote 

etc. All sent Delivered FREE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

379 Hill Bldg. St. Louis, Mo, 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalogue, etc. 


Name. 





Town.. 


State.... 


Stephens of Denver will send Big Illus. 
trated Trappers’ Book FREE. Tells how and when 
to trap and handle Muskrats, Coyotes, Skunks 
-- all other furs, Game Laws, Grading Rules, ete. 
Big demand all Western Furs this season -- prices 
high. Get ready totrap NOW. 


Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits, Fur 
Stretchers and Supplies direct to you at Rock Bot- 
tom Prices; saves you 3 to 14 days’ 

time and Big Money on transporta- 

tion. DENVER is the closest and best 

fur market for all Western Trappers. 

Write for Big Trap Book, Fur Price 


List, Market rt, Shippi 
~ all FREE, Write TODAY” —- 
E.A.Stephens & Co. 


359 Stephens Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado 


—GETMOSTMONEY= 
SKUNK, MUSKRAT, 
COON, MINK, OPOSSUM, 
FOX, WEASEL, WOLF 


and all other furs in big demand. We 
Pay express and parcel post charges. 


Be sure of highest prices; . 
write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers for 20 Years 


147 West 24” St. New York 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Compaiy 
599 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WONDER LURE“ TRAPPERS F° 


surenuff bait that traps ‘em fast, 
START THE SEASON RIGHT by ship- 
ping to VICTOR, the Trappers’ Friend. 
WRITE TODAY for Lure Sample, Trappers 
Supply Bulletin and Price List. 
VICTOR FUR CO. Box F, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





















longest tunnel I ever went through” 








VICTOR FURCOE 
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in a covered jar. Anise oil, procurable 
from drug stores, is mildly attractive to 
raccoon, skunl k and muskrats. 

As if it isn’t difficult enough to make an 
effective trap set, amateurs let about 
half of their animals escape from the 
traps. 

When th for water-frequenting 
animals like the raccoon, mink and musk- 
rat, find a trail in the shallow water, or 
place where the animals enter and leave 
the water, set the trap under three inches 
of water, and stake or wire the trap 


| chain so the < inimal can reach deep water. 
| If the trap is sufficiently large (a No. 114 
| for mink and muskrat, and No. 2 for 


raccoon), its weight will effectively and 
mercifully drown the animal. 

Are Your Traps Large Enough? 
SING traps that are too small is a 
frequent cause of escape. Another 

cause is delay in visiting traps. Traps 
set in settled districts should be visited 





every day, as early in the morning as | 
| possible, not only to prevent possible 


escape from wring-offs, but to remove 
any dog or cat that may have strayed 
away and blundered into a trap. 

The expert trapper, of course, always 
has an eye out for the roaming farm 
dog, and makes his sets to avoid catching 
one. I am not so sure the stray cats 
should be treated with much leniency, 
since they are responsible for the death 
of many of our game and song birds. 

Trappers ask what to do when the set 
is made on dry land, or when the water is 
rozen over. In that case, a spring pole 
will prove the most effective means of 
preventing escape; but since it attracts 
attention to the trap set and is some 
trouble to make, only wilderness trap- 
pers, catching valuable animets !ike the 
marten and fisher, bother ma!.ing them. 

A more practical method for farmland 
trappers is to attach the trap chain to 
the top of an untrimmed, cut bush. 
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To All Trappers 


i} is extremely important that all 
trappers know the fur laws of the 
state in which they are trapping. One 
state may allow ‘‘smokers,”’ or digging 
out of dens, and another state forbid 
these methods. The fur laws can be 
secured in bulletin form by writing to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. If by any chance the 
Department’s supply is exhausted, send 
us a stamp and we'll see what we can do. 
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Bigger YV ields of Alfalfa 


-, alfalfa test conducted by J. C. 
Stewart, Lyon county, Kans., shows 
conclusively the value of treating soil 
with lime and applying fertilizer before 
seeding alfalfa. Eight plots were seeded. 
In every siet in which lime was used, 
either alone or with other fertilizer, the 
yield of alfalfa was far above that on a 
plot treated identically the same with the 
exception that the lime was left out. The 
plot treated with lime alone yielded 1,980 
pounds the first cutting of 1929 (second 
crop year), while the plot not treated 
yielded only 1,567 pounds. The plot 
treated with manure, superphosphate and 
lime yielded nearly double the plot not 
treated, and half a ton more than the 
plot treated with only manure and super- 
Phosphate. The benefit from lime is due 
0 its ability to correct soil acidity—a 
condition not to the liking of alfalfa, 
Clover, sweet clover and the other 
gumes 
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CASH AWARDS 
















Here is a real opportunity to receive an award up to $2000.00 and 
also get the highest market value for your raw furs. As you know, quality 
and condition of pelts largely govern the prices paid; so to call all fur shippers’ 
attention to the importance of proper handling we announce the— 


FIRST NATIONAL FUR SHOW 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. have marketed millions of dollars worth of raw furs for 
more than 500,000 trappers. In practically all cases higher prices were paid than 
could have been secured elsewhere. However, many of our shippers would have 
received even bigger fur checks had they been more careful in skinning, stretch- 
ing, and packing. 

As always, we are anxious to help trappers obtain peak market prices on their 
shipments and the purpose of the First National Fur Show offering awards 
totaling $5000.00 in cash is to demonstrate how proper handling will aid you 
to get better prices for your pelts. 

The show is open to every shipper of furs—no entry fee—no formal entry— 
no red tape. Simply send pelts to the nearest Sears, Roebuck and Co. store 
named below, and they will be entered in competition, a check for the full 
amount of the sale being sent you as usual. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





Chie Memphis 
MAIL COUPON NOW TO NEAREST POINT ‘hiskipnia Baia 
Kansas City Seattle 
Win These ee a ee 
Cash A ds 1 Sears, Roebuck and Co. 73F44N | 
ash Awards ~ 
i ease mail me, without cost or obligation, fur shipping tags and | 
ist $2000.00 g Johnny Muskrat’s New Booklet which explains your free fur § 
e - rcccnee . ' marketing service, and tells all about the “First National Fur Show.” = 
in 
=riera._ $00.00 fo” 
g Name.........-....--.------ 
— 250.00 1 ? 
4th 100.00 S ‘Wadieiies..... ..ccscassess =, t 
215 Honorable ‘ i 
Mention Awards 00 & State... ' 
of $10 ------ bd ’ i 
7 Rural Route ee ee Box N eee. Bee i 
i ‘lease give both your Route and Box numbe, i: on « Rural Route a 
i 
H Street Address... .......... | 
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H ERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 
=O 


nR 
THE WORLD LARGEST FUR MARKET 


SHIP NOW 


FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 
A 100% SQUARE DEAL 
Guaranteed Honest Grading by Expert 
Graders, Send trial shipment. If requested 

will hold separate. 










Trappers, hunters, fur shippers 
y the thousands are turn 
is direct way to the 
ke ch that satisfy. We 
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Treasure Book of Trapping v Reports. Get New 
F Tricks, Guaranteed Price Lists, Game Laws also Trap 
Market Reports — ALL FREE. . P aed PYRE. WRITE 


WRITE TODAY TO soe eee eee emma: 


ABRAHAM FUR CO. 
264 Abraham Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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W. IRVING 
HERSKOVITS FUR CO. 


















44 WEST 28TH st. Send Folder, Price Lists and Tags FREE to 
Dept. D, NEW YORK, N. f. j i 
<x senniepisinitisnietagiaaaeee = = 
Own a Farm in Minnesota |) =" 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, bey ae or Oregon. Crop Rox 
D3 t sy t ree literatur mention state. —_ - 
i iymen or easy terms. e & e; 


. W. Byerly, 40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








Donald MSNicol 


— Past President wo! the Inftitute of Radio 
Engineers, ip author f* Engineer- 


ng Rise in io 


“After thorough investiga- 
tion of the various deVices 
offered as protecigiaay 


Gives DOUBLE Pré sf » 
JoYour: ELECTR i 


presters 


/\i@iaeBrall Unit 


—One to protect rede against light- 
ning entering through @ulideor antenna. 


—One to protect against lightning enter- 
ing through electri¢ E wires. 


May also be 5G as indoor (light 


socket) antenna. Jae 


Improves Reception 


incre Volume «4 


Reduces ‘a nce 
Easy to Connect — 


Gua d with 
s100 SURANCE 


Acnidll ge to 
Electtieal Parts 6 rd Sets 


At All ke ading Dealers 
— 
For Outdd derAntennase 


STORMKING 


Ar ‘ester 


21 3,508 O00 In Use 
LS. BRAGH MFG. CORP 


Manufacturers @F Lightning Arresters 
tor Over 23 Years 
Newark, Neds, U.S.A. — Toronto, Can. 
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It Lasted—-GUEST 


MacTIGHT—-‘‘Aye—an’ 


gritty.” 


No More Toil— BINKs— 


SKINKS 
after all?’’ 


Heavy Burden on Friendship— MILLER 
“That fellow Pugsleigh seems anxious 
to be friendly with everybody.” 
MULLER—‘‘Well, you see, he’s already 
used up the patience of 31 friends bailing 
him out for parking against the law.” 


The End Justifies the Means—GRAND- 
MA—‘‘When your grandfather was your 
age, Johnny, he always wore heavy red 
flannel underwear.” 

JOHNNY—‘‘But that was when he had 
to sit on one of those old hair-cloth 
sofas.” 


Hard on Pussy—‘‘Your uncle seems a 
little hard of hearing.”’ 

“Hard of hearing! Why, once he con- 
ducted family prayers kneeling on the 
cat.” 


ICE WAGONS NOT IN IT 

















Cash Customer—“What gave you 
799 


such tremendous strength? 
Star Fullback—“I trained all sum- 


working at raising windows 
on Pullman cars” 


mer by 











Still Hope—NEp—“‘Darling, we can’t 
get married. A slick salesman sold me 
some oil stock, and = every cent I 
owned. What can I offer you now?” 
LiLta—“Well, you might give me his 
name and address.” 


His Reward—ERNEST—“‘I have nothing 
but praise for our new minister.’ 
ELMER—“‘Yes, I noticed that when 
they passed the collection plate.” 
—Film Fun. 


Famous Sayings—BoB—‘‘Very few men 
escape baldness.” 

Rop—“‘Yes, it’s hair today and gone 
tomorrow.” 





“Isn’t this the last 
of your four daughters to get married?” 
it is a richt 
gude thing—our confetti’s gettin’ awfu’ 


“Yes, our friend 
Brown has gone to his everlasting rest.” 
‘What! you don’t mean to 
say that he got that government job 








Big-Game Hunter’s Wife—“What 
a lovely, lovely skin for my new 
dinner shoes !”’ 











The Rua: Awakening—BripE—“My 
husband had a hope chest, too, before 
we were married.” 
FRIEND—‘‘For mercy sakes! What 
was in it?” 
BRIDE—“Old socks. 
I’d darn ’em.” 


He hoped maybe 


Force of Habit—-MArYy—‘‘He’s so ro- 
mantic. He never speaks to me without 
beginning ‘Fair Lady.’ ” 
JOHN—‘‘Romantic my eye; that bird 
used to be a street-car conductor.” 


Cheap for the Job—CusTOMER—“Your 
prices are too high; why, your charge 
for face-lifting is frightful.” 

BEAUTY SHOPPE MANAGER—“‘Possibly 
so, Madam, but you must remember so 
is your face.” 


She Has the Knack—EXCITED FIREMAN 
—‘‘Hey, buddy, where’s the nearest 
fire-plug?”’ 

GLoomy CiTIzEN—“I dunno, brother, 
but let my wife drive your engine around 
the block once and park, and there 
you'll be.” 








The strange case of Doctor Samuel 














and Mr. Jonathan 
——- 
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_ 
Arctic 
To The 
. 

Antarctic 

The 

Old Reliable 

(— Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
Brown’s Beach Jacket 
MacMillan’s and Commander Byrd’s Ex- 
neditions are both equipped with Brown’s 
Beach Jackets. Just the cold prevention 
for the outdoor man. Made to fit snugly 
without binding, wear like iron, will not 
rip, ravel or tear, and the warm knit-in 
wool fleece lining gives ample protection 
on the coldest days. Three styles—coat 
with or without collar, and vest. 
Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
a Worcester, Massachusetts a 





WANTED | 


Manwith Car 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell our large, fine 
juality line of daily 

cessities from 
your “ar No ex- 
perience necessary. Last year Pospisil, of Kas., 
Chapman, of Tex., and others earned 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 






Our proposition is entirely different from all 
thers. Our advertising half sells the goods fur you. 
Premiums, sumples and gifts all make business come 


your way. Business is permanent, pleasant and 
profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 24litems. Something 
for every home I'wo lines mean two ey We 
vill give you liberal credit. Write for details about 


ir new proposition 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 432, Freeport, Ill. 





CLEANING 









RACK shooting 
\\ condition foryour 
~\\ gun—for you better 


sport, more game, Get 
















your Pack now. Famous 
Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent— 
used by best game shots 
and champions. Long re- 
commended by U.S. War 
Dept. for Army, Navy, 
Marines. Lubricating Oil, 
Grease, and Patches, All 


A \'s a 

for $1.00, with Gun Cleaning 
FRANK A. HOPPE Inc, Guide.Anydealer, or write us. 
2323 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


al Train You at ie to 
a Big-Pay Radio Job/: 


Radio, new big industry f: 
wants trained men. Its rapid 
growth has created many fine { 
bs paying up to $250a week 





















fou can learn at horne in spare time. 
High school education unnecessary 
I will train you to be a Radio Expert. 
I know exactly what is needed. I have 
trained hundreds of men 
















SE SMITH, Prntee 


. You can build 100 

Extra Money While Learning circuits with the six 

K.W Griffith, 2320 Maple St., Little Rock, big outfits of Radio 

Ark., made $894 in spare time while study- Parts given you for 

ng. I'll also show you how to make spare practical experience 

oe money beginning soon after you enroll. while learning. “<9 
ind out what Radio offers you. Write for _ Here's cee you 





Rich Rewards in Radio,” 64-page book. 

tells you how you can quickly qualify as a Redio 
No Obligation. National Radio Institute, 
Dept 9¥ 29 Washington. D. C 











“50 Years Ago” 


fi . Here are some of the 
i interesting and en- 
tertaining items 
Wilmer Atkinson 
printed in The 
Farm Journal for 
November, 1879 





* Comfort the children with apples. 


| The first principle in feeding is to get 
an animal full. This principle is well 
established. 


“ The orchard probably needs a good 
coat of manure and this is a good time 
to apply it. 
€ What this country needs is not more 
large farms, but more large farmers on 
small farms. 


€ Ifa child wakes up in the morning and 
calls for a drink of water the first thing, 
such child is pretty certain to be sick 
before noon. 


© Hardin says: “Buy a big udder and it 
matters little what kind of a cow is 
attached to it, for all the other points are 
merely accessories.” 


€ Shapes in millinery are so varied that 
all tastes can readily be suited. One 
popular style resembles a squeezed cab- 
bage with tomato trimmings. 


€ If you contemplate buying some new 
poultry stock, don’t leave it too long. 
Breeders will sell stock at lower prices 
before the holidays than after. 


* American farmers should produce, if 
possible, all those things which are im- 
ported—wool, sugar, hemp, silk, cheese. 
Here is the essence of political economy. 


§ Pumpkins and squashes may be kept 
a long time in dry chaff, with a tempera- 
ture as cold as practicable without 
actual freezing. If the mass of chaff is 
thick, they will not freeze in the barn. 


© Eggs have gone up in price, as they 
always do, at this season. We told last 
summer how eggs could be kept over 
until now and if our readers did not adopt 
the simple plan, it is their fault and loss, 
not ours. 


" Young ladies are fond of chocolate 
caramels. They should know that they 
are composed in good part of the sweep- 
ings of the floors of the candy factories. 
The dirt shows less in chocolate caramels 
than in anything else; hence that is where 
it goes. 

" Have you a suitable feeding-coop in 
which to fatten your chickens? Every 
one who fattens chickens should have 
such a thing. Turkeys, ducks and geese 
fatten best when allowed to run about at 
liberty, but chickens fatten best when 
confined to close quarters. 


{ Wanted, some inventor to get up a 
machine for spreading stable manure. A 
fortune awaits the man who does it. 
When on the farm we used a four-pronged 
steel fork which we wore out and then 
quit work—a good farmer spoiled in 
making an editor—and all because no 
manure-spreader had been invented. 


€ Here is a pleasant picture of country 

life at this season, painted by a corre- 

spondent of a rural news- 

paper: ‘“‘The tobacco has all 

been gathered in, and the 

- farmers are busy cutting corn 

and seeding. Their wives are 

making pumpkin pies. The big boys are 

after the girls. The little boys are after 
the muskrats.” 
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Amazingly Easy 
Way to Get Into 


Electricity 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises 
in a dull, hopeless job. Now... and for- 
ever... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars 
a week. Let me teach you how to prepare 
for positions that lead to $50, $60, and on 
up to $200 a week in Electricity—-NOT by 
correspondence, but by an amazing way to 
teach that makes an electrical expert in 
90 days! Getting into electricity is far 
easier than you imagine! 


Learn Without Books 
In 90 Days 


Lack of experience—age, or advanced edu- 
cation bars noone. I don’t care if you 
don’t know an armature from an air brake 
—I don’t expect you to! It makes no dif- 
ference! Don’t let lack of money stop you. 
Most of the men at Coyne have no more 
money than you have. That’s why I have 
worked out my astonishing offers. 


Earn While You Learn 


If you need part-time work to help pay your living 
expenses I’!] help you get it and when you graduate 
I'll give you a lifetime employment service. Then in 
12 brief weeks, in the great roaring shops of ee 
I train you as you neverdreamed you could be ed 
...on one of the greatest outlays of electrical ap- 
paratus ever assembled ... real dynamos, engines, 
power plants, autos, switchboards, transmitting sta- 
tions...everything from door bells to farm powerand 
lighting... full sized. , , in full operation every day! 


No Books~-No Classes 


Nodull books, no baffling charts, no classes, you getin- 
dividual training ... all real actual work... building 
real batteries. ..winding real armatures,operating 
motors, dynamos and generators, wiring houses, 


GET THE FACTS 


Coyne is your one great chance to get into electric- 
ity. Every obstacle is removed. s school is 80 
years old—Coyne training is tested— proven beyond 
all doubt—and endorsed by many largeelectrical cone 
cerns. You can find out everything absolutely free. 
Simply mail the coupon and let me send you the big 
free Coyne book of 150 photographs... . facts... jobs 
... salaries ,.. opportunities, Tells you how many 
earn expenses while training and how we assist our 
graduates in the field. This does not obligate you. 
So act at once. Just mail the coupon. 


BIG BOOK FREE! 


Send for my big book containing 150 pho’ tell- 
ing complete story—absolutely FREE 
we eR wees ee ae “| 


Mr. H.C. LEWIS, Pres. 


i COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 89-33 } 
| SOO S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send 
| me your big, free catalog and all details 
of Free Employment Service, Radio, Aero- 
plane, and Automotive Electrical Courses, 
i and how I may “earn while learning.’ 


: 
Risch neusietiiniie 
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FREE! to Women 


who love Flowers 


Materials can have 








































Now you 


- and tong dogg 
4 ome a 1e ear 
WT TREO os Por casily and 


quickly you can learn 


for makin a 4 


to make delicate 
sweet peas, gorgeous 
roses, yellow jonquils, 
flaming poppies 

mc re than 60 kinds of 
crepe paper flowers 
to sell gifts, as 
favors, or for home 
decoration—all by the 
new Dennison method. 


To prove it to you, 
we will send you ab- 
solutely free , complete 
directions and sample 
materials for making 
a bouquet 
peas. Send coupon. 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 22-L 
Framingham, Mass. 

Please send me free samr 
and materials for making Sweet Pe 


of sweet 


See ee 


= 
Name. : 

Street or R. F.D._.- ine 
oT Stat 


Why not let u usir include some of ovtesac Dennison books? 
Check those you want and enclose proper amount. 
..Crepe Paper Flowers l0e ....T able Decorations 10c 
...Crepe PaperCostumes 0c . Children’s Parties 10c 
.-Sealing Wax Craft We ....Showers @Announcements 10c 
..Weaving Paper Rope 10c ..Money Making Parties 10c 
? a <9) urtains( Free)... DecoratingHalls@ Booths l0c 
..Waxed Pond Lilies (Free) _... The Party Magazine 25¢ 
----Novelty Dolls (Free) The Party Book $1.00 
~----Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M akin g$2.00 








o---Course in Arts and Crafts for Home Decoration $2.00 














€asy to €arn’§ an Hour 
DoingWorlds Easiest Work 


Nothing to do but distribute free samples of 
fine quality food products, family remedies, 
beauty preparations, etc. Do this amazingly 
™) easy work and earn $5.00 an hour. Plan abso- 
“| lutely new and different. Louis Bodine, N. Y., 
earned $161.57 in one week! W. J. Glasstetter, 
Pa., banked $125. 50 in one day Indiana lady made 
$256. 53 in one wee You can make this money too. 


1 Also Give You Groceries for LIFE 
at About Half Price 


Yes—I also give you lifetime contract to 
furnish you with finest quality grocer- 






for every ies at about half price. Also valuable 
Harley pro- premiums. prizes and bonuses. You 
ducer, Not don’t need experience—you don’t need 
a contest. A capital. Start in spare hours. I fur- 


car waiting nish everything you need to start earn- 
for every ing big income at once, including 
worker. supply of many free samples to distrib- 
ute. My new automatic Sampling Plan 
will amaze you! Rush name and address 
now for complete details. Send no money. No obligations. 


C. R. COPPOCK, Sales Manager, The E. C. HARLEY CO. 
Dept. P-175 Harley Bidg. Cleveland, 0. 











CHILDREN’S COLDS 


and COUGHS Head, nasal and 


chest colds, and 
bronchial coughs quickly respond to inhala- 
tions of vaporized Cresolene, night or day. 50 
years reputation in whooping cough, croup 
and bronchial 
asthma. 





A proven germicide and disinfec- 
tant. Sold by all druggists. Write 
for descriptive booklet No. 6111 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 




















62 Cortiandt Street, New York City 
cracks the hardest nuts with 


LITTLE GIANT Sse tees ote ci 


indefinitely, never fails to work, "kernels fall free in large 
eces, prepaid, $4. Information and booklet Money in 
alnuts sent on request. J. R. HERSHEY, Kinzer, Pa. 


“BLACK WALNUT CRACKER 








Buying a 
| Heating System 


Continued from page 21 


fire has died down. Because of this, the 
house remains evenly warm throughout 
the day and night. Cost is slightly more 
than that of a steam system, because 
larger radiators and additional piping 
are needed. 


This system 
operates at 
less than at- 
mospheric pressure, which permits the 
water to boil at lower temperatures. The 
low-temperature steam or vapor that is 
given off flows to the radiators, and the 
vacuum-making equipment creates a 
suction which keeps the vapor flowing to 
the radiators even after the fire has died 
down. For this reason, a vapor system 
combines the even-heating advantage of 
hot-water equipment with the quick- 
heating advantage that goes with a 
steam system 


Advantages of Vacuum or 
Vapor Radiator System 


The Variations in Price 


ITH these brief summaries of the 

advantages of each type of heating 
system, MacDougall had no difficulty in 
choosing the one general class which was 
obviously the best for his house. Then 
his problem was to choose the one make 
within this class which offered the best 
buy. 

He soon discovered that there was a 
wide variation in prices as well as in 
quality and service. The more booklets 
he read and the more salesmen to whom 
he listened, the more he became con- 
vinced that a modern heating system is 
not the casual and simple thing it may 
seem to be. He discovered that back of 
each reputable manufacturer’s product is 
a vast amount of research, testing and 
experience. He also realized that in 
order to know a great deal about heating 
systems, one must make it a life work. 

“It seemed to me,”’ he explained, ‘“‘that 
the most sensible thing for me to do was 
to limit my choice to the equipment 
of manufacturers who have been suc- 
cessful through the years and whose 
names I knew through reading their ad- 
vertisements. 

“That narrowed the field considerably, 
so that, by making a few simple com- 
parisons, I was able to decide on a heat- 
ing plant that I know is going to give me 
just what I want.” 


Features to Watch For 


ERE are some of the comparisons as 
he has listed them: 


1. Compare the sizes of the fuel and 
combustion chambers. The larger one 


™ 
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The Farm Journgl 


Demonstrating the 


HANDYMAN TOOL 


This handy combination tool me 
a quick, ener peller. £15.00 
cay is < 
work Used aaliy‘on aren, : : 
work of ten men w price 
No experi 
4 “full time or epare thas needed: 


Only Tool of Its Kind 


Pulls posts, pipes, roots, smal] 
stumps, jacks up trucks, tractors, 
wagons; lifts buildings; stretches 
a es; splices wire; makes cider 
ress; s dandy rim tool, etc. Mon- 
ey back guaran: ee. Simple to oper. 
ts, pulls or pushes with 8 

TON CAPACITY. 


Start Now—Write Us! 


K. L. McFarland, Mont., sold eight in 
afternoon. N. F. Kranz, 8. D., made 
$15.00 in 6 hours. You can make this 
money, too. Live man wanted in every 
county. Get our amazing new sales plan 
---it's a money-maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 
Dept. Y-85 , Bloomfield, Ind, 


iven 














Exclusive Territory G 








I want to show you how 
you can n make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save al] 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in lesstime. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address, 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he delive 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free, One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. af pet cate} sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. all, Pres., 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1511-A, Milwaukee, Wis 


GREATES 


JEWELED MYMT. 2 


lainty watch at less than whelessle Why pay more and not get as 
The lifetime case in platinum effect is richly engraved. . Ta 
uine jeweled movement — an accurate timeke eper 

and address. When watch comes pay postman $3.83 plus postage. 
King-Hi 1Co., Desk 87 i, 105! No. Taiman Ave.,  Chicage 












Soap 
and Taleum 


Pure and Fragrant 
Soothing 
and Comforting 


Sold Everywhere. Soap 25c. 
New Illustrated Instruction Booklet for Re-seating Chairs 
with RUSH, CANE, Fibre Rush, Splints and Reed, 10 
cents. Complete Price List free. New Reedcraft Instrue- 
tion Booklet, 10 cents. State which booklet desired. 

H. H. PERKINS, 265 Shelton Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Fence Prices Smashed! 


Astonishingly new low freight paid 
— rices on 129 styles. Full we 
griveniaone. Barb Wire, Posts. 

' 30 days Mtrial. $20,000 Bond Guarantee. 
“YW interlocking Fence Co., Box 727, Morton, lt. 


EARN T0 FLY where Lindbergh learned. 


Complete courses in Flying ; 

Airplane Mechanics an 
Welding. Big pay jobs open for graduates. Write today. 
Lincoln Airplane School, 770 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
pact wi crete Ratoni SANSA 


BARGAIN/;5) 


GUARANTEED ® 


RADIO TUBES 


Get guaranteed 201A type Bara- 
wik tubes for only 39c each. 
Send check or money, order. 
These and thousands of other 
bargains are shown in Bara- 
wik's Big Radio 5 oue. ‘ 

speakers, parts, short wave and television 








Taleum 25c. 
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will hold more fuel and can be fired less 
frequently. It will also have a greater 
area of direct heating surface through 
which more heat will be absorbed into 
the system and utilized. 

2. Look for the longest flue travel 
within the heating unit, for this also in- 
creases the amount of heat that is ab- 
sorbed into the system instead of passing 
up the chimney. 

3. See that the heating unit is well 
made so there will be no cracks or open- 
ings through which gas and dust can 
escape and through which air can leak 
into the combustion chamber to act as 
a damper and decrease the heating 
efficiency. 

4. Be sure the doors are substantial 
and fit perfectly so that dust and gas can 
not escape. 

5. Can the grates be shaken without 
opening a door that will allow dust to 
fly out? 

6. Compare the insulation provided 
against heat losses. 


7. Which is the neatest and most 


compact? 
If I did not know MacDougall so well, 
I probably would have been greatly sur- 
prised when he first announced to me 
that he had bought the highest priced 
heating system of the type he considered 
best suited for his particular needs. But 
his reasoning seemed very sound to me 
as he explained: ‘‘When I buy a necktie, 
or a shirt, or a hat, I can afford to take a 
chance and pick up what seems to be a 
bargain. If I make a mistake, it doesn’t 
last long. But I figure it’s no economy 
to take chances on a heating system that 
should last me a lifetime and become 
part of my real-estate investment! 
“Besides, there’s not only the first cost 
of a heating plant,’”’ he added. ‘‘There 
are many years of fuel costs to be con- 
sidered, too. Not that I believe in buy- 
ing high-priced equipment just because 
it is high priced, but when careful com- 
parison shows it’s worth the money, I 
would never let the price stand in the 
way. Certainly not, when it’s a heating 
system I’m buying!’’ 
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Shoot 
the Shells that 
Get the Game! 


Western Xp ert 


When you get a shot you get your game 
with Western Xpert shells. Xpert, the all- 
‘round load for rabbits, quail and similar 
game, has won the support of farmers and 
huntersall over thecountry. A hard-hitting 
shell, Xpert gives dense, even, game-getting 
patterns. Splendid velocity. Top-quality 
at a popular price. Xpert backs up your eye 
and your gun with uniform, reliable 
performance. 


For ducks and geese the famous Super-X 
shell gives you 15 to 20 yards greater effec- 
tive range. Super-X is the load with the 
Short Shot String. Shooters who are using 
Super-X will tell you there's nothing like it 
for ducks and geese. For those who want 
extra long range, Super-X is loaded with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot, producing the 
longest effective range of any shell on the 
market. The Lubaloy (copperized) shot are 
harder. There is less deformity. Greater 
velocity and killing power. 


Try Western Lubaloy .22's. They won't 
rust or pit your rifle. Are free from grease. 
Keep your hands and your pockets clean. 
They gleam like “Bullets of Gold!”’... There 
is a WesTeRN dealer near you. WesTERN’s 
large organization specializes in ammunition 
and has brought Western shells and car- 
tridges to a high degree of perfection. Write 
us for free literature describing Western's 
exclusive ammunition development. 





Western CartTRIDGE CoMPANY 

1142 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, “e.* 

‘al. 


San Francisco, 
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& 
Henry Ford 


The Farmers’ Friend | 


Tells You 
What to Invent? 


Henry Ford suggests needed inventions 
that willrevolutionize not only thefarm 
industry but all industry! Cheaper fuel | 
«+. more modern housing ... better | 
highways! Included in this stimulat- | 
ing article are invention tips given by | 
Thomas A, Edison. You can read this | 
only in the December issue of: 


MODERN. 
<CHANICS 


AND INVENTIONS | 


The big December issue is crammed 
with interesting, instructive articles 
and photos of the latest scientific- 
mechanical inventions the world-over, 
among them: Mechanics of Football. .. 
Learn To-Fly-Free Contest... Deadly 
Weapons of Next War ... Houdini’s 
Tricks Exposed ... Building A Boy’s 
Cave... Page Announcement of Model 
Plane Winners... etc. 












S&S 


You Get This Dee. Issue 


TREE! If You 
4 Subscribe 
} y y * —. 


for | Year 1/3 Issuesin AU! 











Here is your 
olden chance to 
cep posted every 

month on the mar- 

velous scientific- 
mechanical news 
of special interest 
to farmers... for 
only $2.50 for 12 








issues ($3 outside ‘ => 
U.S.A.) 
MAIL 
COUPON 
Now! | 
Peesessseeers — hee 1 
& MODERN HENRY FORD" :* WHAT TO INVENT 


§ MECHANICS OTL hE 
' MAGAZINE, 25¢ at Your Newsstand! 
g Fawcett Publications, Inc, 
g Dept. 2508 Robbinsdale, Minn. 
I enclose $2.50, ($3.00 outside U.S.A.) 
for 1 year’s subscription— 12 issues. I 
oO am to receive the December issue 
FREE, making 13 issues in all. 

I enclose 25c for 1 copy of the December 


C] Modern Mechanics Magazine, 








The Farm Journal 
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“Odd DYGQNTION 


This, that and the other—short items of interest from near and far 


HE romance of furs is one of the 

most remarkable chapters in all 

the annals of trade. More than 

100,000,000 pelts of foreign ani- 

mals are imported yearly. These come 

from the frozen North, the African 

jungles and all the wild places in be- 

tween. Just so long as our women wear 

furs, just so long will this enormous trade 
keep up. 


Good table manners 
are on the increase, 
yet now and then you see some very 
atrocious manners 
at the table. The 
ordinary table 
knife was used be- 
fore the fork was 
invented. Our 
table forks have 
been employed for 
only about 300 
years. They were 
introduced during 
the reign of James 
I, but did not be- 
come popular until 
the reign of Charles 
II. At first they 
met the ban of the 
clergy, who con- 
sidered the use of 
forks an insult to 
God, who made 
fingers for the pur- 
pose of conveying 
food to the mouth. 
However, forks 
soon became popu- 
lar. The early 
forks were usually 
made of iron or 
steel and had two 
prongs. Silver 
forks were rare and 
not used generally, 
except by the 
wealthy, until the 
19th century. 


Knives and Forks 


Book “Could we 
gift to ev- 
ery child, we would choose the love of 
books.”” Thus wrote William Frederick 
Bigelow, and it is a good way to tell you 
that Children’s Book Week is Novem- 
ber 17 to 23. 


The radiometer, an in- 
strument used in observ- 
ing the spectrum of the 
planets and stars, has vanes made of 
house-flies’ wings. The vanes are about 
one seventy-fifth of an inch wide and 
about one twenty-fifth of an inch in 
height. 


Some Good, 
Anyway 


Next month we will make 
our annual announcement 
of prizes for “The Oddest Thing Seen 
During 1929,” so get ready to send in 
your contribution. 


Be Prepared 


Among the Kurds of 
India, divorce is very 
easy. The man simply says, “I divorce 
you” three times, and the parties are 
free. It is a wise provision that that cus- 
tom does not prevail here. There should 
be a uniform divorce law in the U.S. A., 
Say we. 


Easy, Isn’t It? 





THE GLORY OF THE CLOUDS 


Who can look at a mountain of clouds with- 


And who can look at 
such a picture as the one here shown without 
envying the photographer? It was taken by 
Week give one W. N. Middleton, of Massachusetts 


out a feeling of awe? 


There are about 750 
species of flowering plants 
native to Mount Rainier 

How many wild flowérs 


Flowers and 
Flowers 


National Park. 
are on your farm? 


Up to March, 1928, 14 
states had adopted an offi- 
cial state bird. There is no reason why 
every state should not emphasize the 
importance of bird life by the selection 
of a state bird. You may remember that 
when we asked The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club members throughout the United 
States to name 
their favorite bird, 
the robin won, with 
the bluebird sec- 
ond. 


State Birds 


The What 
Difference a dif- 
ference 


a few words make. 
Take lemon ex- 
tract and oil of 
lemon. Lemon ex- 
tract is the flavor- 
ing extract pre- 
pared from the oil 
of lemon or from 
lemon peel, or both. 
According to gov- 
ernment standards, 
the extract must 
contain not less 
than 5 per cent by 
volume of oil of 
lemon. The oil of 
lemon is the fra- 
grant oil found in 
the peels near the 
outer surface of 
the lemon rind. 
Ninety per cent of 
this supply comes 
from Sicily, an 
island off the coast 
of Italy. Extract of 
lemon is prepared 
by dissolving oil of 
lemon in alcohol. 
Strong alcohol 
must be used. If 
too weak, the extract will become rancid. 


Safe The engineers of the Bureau of 
Roads Public Roads say that safety re- 

quires roads 20 feet wide. Judg- 
ing by some driving we have seen, 40 
feet would not be too wide. 


The Kind Word Two truck drivers 

were snarled up in 
the traffic of a busy street. One of them, 
losing his temper, cried out: “Why 
don’t you look where you’re going, you 
blankety, blank, pie-eyed dumbbell? 
“You're nice looking, too,” replied the 
other, sweetly. 


Don’t forget, girls, if 
the tea leaves gather 
about a spoon held in 
the middle of a cup, it is a sign that you 
will soon be married. And if you snu 
out a candle accidentally, that is also a 
sign of marriage. 


Are You 
Superstitious? 


We never knew until re- 
cently that sweet things are 
best tasted at the tip of the tongue and 


Did You? 


bitter things at the back of the tongue. 
° ee 
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Would you harvest only 


Of COURSE NOT! After you’ve put in time, 

money and effort in plowing and seeding, it 
; . 

would be downright wasteful to leave your 


crop in the field. 


The same thing holds true when you con- 


sider the pages of The Farm Journal. Part of 


the magazine is made up of informative ar- 
ticles by practical authorities on the things 
that interest you most, together with edito- 


rials, stories, and other absorbing features. 

Another part of The Farm Journal is given 
over to the advertisements of leading manu- 
These advertisements 


facturers in America. 


are equally as important to you as the 


* 


your CrO p? 


editorial pages. They merit the same confi- 
dence. They bring you news of products 
which are guaranteed by The Farm Journal 


to be as represented. 


Unless you read the advertisements of The 
Farm Journal, you are really throwing away 
one-half of the value of the magazine. For these 
advertisements furnish you with a clear pic- 
ture of what products the farmers of America 


have found to be fair and square. 


Read the advertisements each month. They 
will give you a better knowlege of compara- 
tive values, one that will enable you to do 


your buying with wisdom and economy. 


tHE Farm Journal 


Your guide to good buying! 





Ho women who want to do better 
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than ordinary baking! 


There are two kinds of baking 
success—usual, and unusual, One 
consists of avoiding baking failures 
—the other, of creating baking 
masterpieces. 

Of course, you must be insured 
against failure 
produce a masterpiece. This is so 
important that Pillsbury spends 
thousands of dollars testing 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour—testing it 
by baking, by 
method known, to make sure that 
it will never fail you—that every 
sack will work perfectly for any 


before you can 


every scientific 


baking purpose, bread, biscuits or 
pastry. 

But there’s 
than that. When a friend tells you 
**The things I bake look just as 
good as yours, but yours always 
taste better,’? you have achieved 
the higher kind of success. Perfect 
flavor—it’s the mark of the baking 
artist. Women who know thesecret 


something more 


iis ib uz ge ww ’s 


always choose their ingredients 
(flavoring, shortening, etc.) with 
greatest care—and they use a flour 
that is rich as well as dependable 
—Pillsbury’s Best. The Pillsbury 
baking chemists have discovered 
one secret of finer flavor. They have 
found that therearecertain blends 
of wheat which make a richer flour 
—and that foods made from this 
richer flour have a better flavor. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is made 
only from this carefully selected, 
plump, full-flavored wheat. It is 
truly a double value flour—it gives 
you dependability, plus better 
flavor. This is worth having—the 
knowledge that your flour will 
never cause a baking failure—more 
than that, the knowledge that all 
your foods will have that delicate, 
unmistakably richer flavor that is 
the mark of finest baking. Ask for 
Pillsbury’s Best by name—all good 
grocers have it! 


Best 








PINEAPPLE UPSIDE DOWN CAKE 


lg cup butter 
1 cup granulated 


yy teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon orange 
sugar extract 
1 egg 1g cup milk 
134 cups Pillsbury’s 3 tablespoons butter 
Best Flour 34 cup brown sugar 
3 teaspoons baking 5 or 6 slices canned 
powder pineapple 
Cream the butter and sugar together; add 
the egg, well beaten, and flavoring. Sift 
together the dry ingredients; and add to 
the first mixture alternately with the milk. 
Cream together the three tablespoons butter 
and brown sugar. Rub the bottom and 
sides of a heavy frying pan with the mixture; 
and place the slices of canned pinea ple 
on the bottom and sides of the pan. Pour 
the cake mixture in; and bake in moderate 
oven, 375 degrees F., for about forty 
minutes. Turn onto a round dish; serve 
hot. The butter and brown sugar mixture 
furnishes sufficient sauce or add whipped 
cream if desired. 


Recipe furnished by Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, 
President of the National Radio Home- 
Makers’ Club. Hear Mrs, Allen every 
Wednesday morning over the Columbia 
chain; 10:00 a. m. Eastern Standard Time. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMP:.NY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
Millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, Pancake 


Flour, Wheat Bran, Farina, Cake Flour, 
Kye, Whole Wheat and Durum Flours 


“= 
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milled for richer flavor in breads, biscuits. pastry 
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